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“T wish I knew how I could ever re- 
pay you, Pippo, for all your kindness 
to me,” said Gerald, as he sat, one fine 
evening, withthe old man at the door ; 
“but when I tell you that I am as poor 
and as friendless in the world as on 
that same night when Signor Gabriel 
found me beside the Lake——” 

“Not a whit poorer, or more alone 
in the world than the rest of us,” said 
Pippo, good-naturedly. “ We have all 
a rough journey before us in life, and 
the least we can do is to help one 
another.” 

The youth grasped the old man’s 
hand and pressed it to his heart. 

“ Besides,” continued Pippo, “ all 
your gratitude is owing to Signor 
Gabriel. himself. Any little comforts 
you have had here have been of his 

rocuring. He it was fetched that 
eee from Bolseno, and his own 
hands carried the little jar of honey 
from St. Stephano. 

“What a kind heart he has,” cried 
Gerald, eagerly. 

“Well,” said Pippo, with a dry, odd 
smile, “ that’s not exactly what people 
say of him ; not but he can do a kind 
thing too, just ashe can do any thing.” 

“Ts he so clever then?’ asked Ger- 
ald, curiously. 

Is he not!” exclaimed Pippo— 


“where hashe not travelled—what has 

he not seen! And then the books he has 

Written—scores of them, they tell me: 
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he’s always writing still—whole 
nights through ; after which, instead 
of going to his bed, like any one else, 
he is off for a plunge in the lake there, 
tho’ I’ve told him over and over, that 
the water that kills fish can never be 
healthy for a human!” 

“What a strange nature it must be. 
And what brings him here?’ 

“That’s his secret, and it would be 
mine too, if I knew it ; for, I promise 
you, he’s not one its over safe to talk 
about.” 

“Where does he come from ?” 

“He’s French, and that’s all I can 
tell you.” 

¢ it can’t be forthe ‘chasse’ he comes 
here,” said Gerald, musingly. There’s 
no game in these mountains. It can 
scarcely be for seclusion, for he’s al- 
ways rambling away to some village 
or town near. It’s now more than a 
week since we have seen him. [ 
wish I could make out who or what 
he is !” 

“Would you so,” cried a deep voice, 
as a large, heavy hand fell upon his 
shoulder ; “and what would the know- 
ledge benefit you, boy?’ Gerald 
looked up, and there stood Gabriel. 
He was dressed in a loose peasant’s 


frock, and seemed by his mien as if 
come off a long day’s march. 

“Go in, Pippo, and make me a good 
salad. Grill me that old hen yonder, 
and [ll give you share of a flask of 
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Orvieto that was in the bishop's cellar 
last night.” 

He threw off his knapsack as he 
spoke, and removing his hat, wiped 
his heated forehead, and then turning 
to the youth at his side, he said—“So, 
boy, I am a sort of mystery to you, it 
seems—mayhap, others share in that 
same sentiment—at least I have heard 
as much. But whence this curiosity 
on your part? You were a stranger 
to me, and you are so still. What 
can it signify to either of us what has 
gone belee-are we met and knew 
each other. Life is not a river run- 
ning in one bed, but a series of streams 
that follow fifty channels—some pure 
and limpid—some, perchance, turbid 
and foul enough. What you have 
been gives no guarantee to what you 
-_ be—remember that !” 

e spoke with a tone of sternness 
that made his words sound like re- 
ary and the youth held down his 

ead abashed and ashamed. 

“Don’t suppose I am angry with 
you,” continued the other, but in the 
self same tone as before ; “ nor that I 
regard this curious desire of yours as 
ingratitude. You owe me nothing, or 
next to nothing, and you're a rare in- 
stance of such in life, if within the 
next ten years the wish will not oc- 
cur to you at least twenty times, that 
I had left you to die beside the dark 
shores of Bolseno !” 

“T can well believe it may be so,” 
said Gerald, with a sigh. 

“Not that this is my own philoso- 
phy,’ said the other, in a voice of pow- 
erful meaning. I soon made the dis- 
covery that life was not a garden, but 
a ree and that the wolves 
had the best of it! “ Ay, boy,” cried 
he, with a kind of savage exultation— 
“there’s the experience of one, whose 
boast it is to know something of his 
fellows !” 

Gerald was silent, and for some time 
Gabriel, also, did not speak. At last, 
looking steadfastly at the youth, he 
said :—“I have been up to Rome these 
last three days. My errand there was 
to learn something about you.” 

_ “ About me,” said Gerald, blushing 


a 

“Yes. It was a whim—(I am the 
slave of such caprices)—seized me to 
learn how you came amongst the Je- 
suit brothers,and why you left them.” 


“TI thought I had told you why, 
myself,” said the youth, proudly. 
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“So you had ; but I am one of those 
who can only build on the foundation 
their own hands have laid, and so I 
went myself to learn your history.” 

“ And hasthejourney rewarded your 
exertions ?” oaid the boy, half mock- 
ingly. 

A sudden start, and a look of almost 
savage ferocity on Gabriel’s features 
made Gerald tremble for his own rash- 
ness; and then, with ameasured voice, 
he repeated the boy’s words— 

“The journey nd rewarded my 
exertions.” 

“May I venture to ask what you 
have discovered?” said Gerald, timidly. 

“T went to satisfy my own curi- 
osity, not yours, boy. What I have 
learned may suffice for the one, and 
not for the other. Here comes Pippo 
with pleasanter tidings than all this 
gossip,” said he, rising, and entering 
the house. 

“Won't you come in and have a bit 
of supper with us, Gerald?’ asked 
Pippo, Kindly. 

“No, I cannot eat,” said the boy, 
as he wiped the tears from his eyes. 

“Come and taste a glass of the ge- 
nerous Orvieto, however.” 

“ No, Pippo; I could notswallowit,” 
said he, in a half-choking voice. 

“Ah!” muttered the old man, with 
a sigh, “Signor Gabriel’s talk rarely 
makes one relish the meal they wait 
for,” and with bent down head he re- 
entered the hut. 

The feeling Gerald had long expe- 
rienced towards Gabriel was one of 
fear, almost verging upon terror. There 
was about the man’s look, his voice, 
his manner, something that portended 
danger. Do what he would, the boy 
never could make his sense of grati- 
tuderise superiortohisfear. He tried, 
over and over again, to think of him 
only as one who had saved his life, 
and to whom he owed all the present 
comforts he enjoyed ; but above these 
thoughts there triumphed a terrible 
dread of the man, and a strange mys- 
terious belief that he possessed a sort 
of control over his destiny. 

“Tf it were indeed so,” muttered he 
to himself, “and that his shadow were 
to be over me through life, ’'d curse 
the day he carried me from the shore 
of the Lago-Oscuro!” Night was ra- 
pidly closing in, and the dreary land- 
scape was every moment growing 
sadder and drearier. As the sun sank 
beneath the hillsthe heavy exhalations 
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a to well up from the damp earth, 
till a bluish haze of vapour rested over 
the plains and even partly up the 
mountain side. An odour, oppressive 
and sickening, accompanied this mist, 
which embarrassed the respiration, and 
made the senses dull and weary; and 
yet there sat Gerald, drinking in these 
noxious influences, careless of his fate 
and half triumphing in his own indiffe- 
rence as to life. A drowsy stupor was 
rapidly gaining on him, when he felt 
his arm violently shaken, and looking 
up saw Gabriel at his side. Ina gruff, 
rude voice he chided him for his im- 
prudence, and told him to go in. 

“Tsn’t my life, at least, my own?” 
said Gerald, boldly. 

“That is it not,” said the other. 
“Your priestly teachers might have 
told you that you hold it in trust for 
him who gave it. I, and men like 
me, would say that each of us here has 
his allotted task to do in life; and 
that he is but a coward, or as bad as 
a coward, who skulks his share of it. 
Go in, I say, boy.” 

Gerald obeyed without a word ; and 
now a slavish sense of fear ca™ over 
him, and he felt that this man swayed 
and controlled him as he pleased. 

“There, Gerald, drink that,” said 
Gabriel, filling him out a goblet of red 
wine. “That's the liquor inspires the 
pioussentiments of the Bishop of Orvi- 
eto. From that generous grape-juice 
spring his Christian charities and his 
heavenly precepts. Letussee what mi- 
racles it can work upon two such sin- 
ful mortalsasyouandme. Well done, 
boy ; drain off another,” and he refilled 
his glass as he spoke. 

Old Pippo had retired and left them 
alone together. The moon was slowly 
rising beyond the lake, and threw a 
long yellow stream upon the floor, the 
only light in the chamber where they 
sat, thus giving a sort of solemnity to 
a@ moment when each felt too deepl 
sunk in his own thoughts for sath 
conversation. 

“Do you remark how that streak of 
moonlight seems to separate us, Ge- 
rald,” said Gabriel. “A superstitious 
mind would find food for speculation 
there, and trace some mysterious 
meaning — perhaps a warning — from 
it. Are you superstitious ?” 

“T can scarcely say I am not,” said 
the boy, diffidently. 

“None of us are,” said the other, 
boldly. “If weaffectto despise spirits 
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we are just as eager slaves of our own 
presentiments. What we dignify by 
the name of reason is just as often a 
mere promptingof instinct. Itamuses 
us to believe that we steer the bark of 
our destiny ; but the truth comes upon 
us at last, that the tiller was lashed 
when the voyage began.” Aftera long 
silence on both sides, Gabriel said, 
“T have told you, Gerald, that I made 
a ow to Rome on your account. 
I have been to the Jesuit College ; con- 
versed with the superior; saw your 
cell, your torn school-books, your little 
table carved over with your pen-knife; 
and, by a date scratched on a window- 
ae was led to discover where you 
ad passed the evening of the fifth of 
January.” 
“And did you go there also?” asked 
Gerald, eager 
“ 7 boy. 
the 
it.” 
“You saw the Count, then?’ 
“No, I have not seen him,” said 
Gabriel, drily. “He was away from 
Rome, at a villa, I believe ; but I have 
learned that, indignant at your flight 
from the Cardinal’s villa, he absolves 
himself of all further interest in 
ou.” 
ie Have you seen Fra Luke?” asked 
the boy, who now talked as if the 
= had known every incident of his 
ife. 
“No; he too was away. In fact, 
Gerald, there was little to learn, and 
I came back very nearly as I went. 
I only know that you are about as 
much alone in the world as myself. 
We are meet companions. You said, 
a while ago, you were curious to know 
who and what I was. Youshall hear. 
I am of a good Provengal family, ori- 
ginally derived from Italy. e are 
counts, from a date before the Medici ; 
so much for blood. As to fortune, 
my grandfather was rich, and my own 
father enjoyed a reasonable fortune. 
I was, however, brought up to believe 
all men my brothers; all interested 
alike in serving and aiding each other : 
helping in the cause of that excellent 
thing weare pleased to call HUMANITY; 
and as acreed firmly believing that— 
batinga chance yielding to temptation, 
a little backsliding now and then 
on the score of an evil passion—men 
and women were wonderfully good, 
and were on the road to be better. 
We were most ingenious in our devices 


ly. 
t gave an afternoon to 
tierl and the café in front of 
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to build up this belief. My father 
wrote books and delivered lectures to 
prove it. He did more. He squan- 
dered all his patrimony in support of 
his theory, and he trained me up to 
be—what I am.” And the last words 
were uttered in a voice of intense so- 
lemnity. 

“T am not going to give youa story 
of my life,” said he, after some time ; 
“T mean only to let you hearits moral. 
Till I was eighteen I was taught to 
believe that men were honest, truth- 
ful, brave and affectionate ; and that 
women were pure-hearted, gentle, for- 
giving, and trustful. Before I was 
nineteen I knew mento be scoundrels ; 
it took me about a year more to think 
worse of the others. Then began my 
real life. I ceased to be a dupe and 
felta man. Iam a quick learner, and 
I acquired their vices rapidly, all but 
one, that is still my stumbling-block 
—hypocrisy. All that I have done,” 
said he, in half soliloquy, “might have 

assed harmlessly had I known but 
= to shroudit. Slander, theft, and 
seduction must not walk naked in this 
well-dressed world; but, with fine 
clothes on, they make very good com- 


pen . Iwas curious to see if other 
ai 


nds were the same slaves of conven- 
tionalities, and I travelled. I went 
to Holland and to England; I found 
both as bad, nay worse, than France. 
If I obtained a momentary success in 
life I was certain to be robbed of it by 
some allegation foreign to the ques- 
tion. My book was clever; but I had 
deserted my wife. My treatise was 
admirable; but I had seduced the 
daughter of my protector. My views 
were just, right-minded, and true; 
but I had robbed my father. Thus, 
with a pd the stupidest possess, 
they were able to detract from my 
genius by charging it with the defects 
of my character, as if it behoved one 
to pay the debts of the other. I went 
on insisting that it was my opinions 
alone were before the world ; they 
as steadily persisted in dragging my- 
self there. At last they have had 
their will, and I wish them joy of the 
victory.” There wasa savage triumph 
in his eyes as he spoke this that made 
Gerald tremble while he lookedat him. 

“Tf you care for my story, boy,” re- 
sumed he, “old Pippo there will give it 
to you for a flask of Monte Pulciano. 
He'll tell you of all my cruelties in 
my first campaign in Corsica; how I 
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won my wife by first blasting her re- 
putation ; how I left her; how I was 
imprisoned and fined ; and how escaped 
from both by a seduction. If he for- 
get the name, you may remind him 
of Sophie De Mounier. They be- 
headed me in effigy for this at Dole. 
But why go on with vulgar incidents 
which have happened to so many. It 
is the moral of it all I would impress, 
boy, which is this—take nothing from 
the world but solid gifts. Laugh at 
its praises, and drink deep of its in- 
dulgences ! Those born great are able 
to do this by prerogative; you and I 
may succeed to it byskill. Remember, 
too, that my theory is a wide, a most 
Catholic one ; and to follow it you 
need assume no special discipline, but 
be priest, soldier, statesman, scholar, 
just as you will. I have been all 
these in turn, and may be so again; 
but whether I wear a cassock or a 
cuirass my knowledge of men will guide 
me to but one mode of dealing with 
them.” 

“There is nothing in what you have 
told me of your life to make me re- 
vere your principles,” said Gerald, with 
a courageous boldness. 

“Because I have told you how I 
fell, and not how I was tempted ; be- 
cause I have stooped to say of myself 
that which none dare say to my face ; 
because whatever I have been to the 
world it wasthatsame world fashioned 
me to. What would it avail me that 
I made out a case of undeserving 
hardships and injustice, proved my- 
self an injured, martyred saint ; would 
your wondering sympathy heal any, 
the least of those wounds that fester 
here, boy? Every man’s course in 
life is but one sling of the pendulum. 
I have vowed that with mine I shall 
cleave the dense mob and scatter the 
vile multitude. As to you,” said he, 
suddenly turning his glaring eyes upon 
the youth, “you are free to leave this 
to-morrow. Tl take care that you 
are safely restored to those you came 
from, if you like it. If you prefer 
you may remain here for a month or 
two ; by that time I shall return.” 

“Are you going, then, from this?” 
asked Geral 

“Yes. I am on my trial at Aix, 
for cruelty and desertion of my wife. 
They have spread a report that I have 
no intention to appear; that having 
fled France, I mean never to return to 
it. Ere the week’s over they shall 
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learn their mistake. I shall be there 
before them ; and, ifinstances from the 
uses of court and courtiers are admis- 
sible, show, that when they prove me 

ilty, they must be ready to include 

ersailles in the next prosecution. 
Watch this case, boy; Tl send you 
thenewspapersdaily. Watchitclosely, 
and you'll see that the file is at work 
noiselessly now, but still at work on 
those old fetters that have bound man- 
kind so long. But first say if you de- 
sire to stay here.” 

Gerald held down his head and 
muttered a half audible “ Yes.” 
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“To-night, then, I will jot down 
the names of certain books you ought 
to read. I shall leave you many 
others too, and take your choice 
amongst them. Read and think, and, 
if you are able, write too: I care not 
on what theme so the thoughts be 

our own.” Gerald wished to thank 


im; but even gratitude could not 
surmount the dread he felt for him. 
Gabriel saw the struggle that was en- 
gaged in the boy’s heart, and smiling 

alf sadly said—“ To our next meet- 
ing, lad.” 


CHAPTER XI, 


LAST DAYS AT THE ‘ TANA’. 


Ir Gerald breathed more freely the 
next morning, on hearing that Signor 
Gabriel had departed, it is, perhaps, 
no great wonder. The Tana was not 
a very agreeable “sejour.” Dreari- 
ness within doors and without—a po- 
verty unredeemed by that graceful con- 
tent which so often sheds its influence 
over humble fortune—a wearisome 
round of life—these were the charac- 
teristics of a spot, which in a manner 
was associated in his mind with all the 
sufferings of a sick bed. Yet, no sooner 
had he learned that Gabriel was gone. 
than he felt as if a load were remove 
from his heart, and that even by the 
shores of that gloomy lake, or on the 
sides of those barren hills, he might 
now indulge his own teeming fancies 
and live in a world of his own 
thoughts. 

It was no common terror that pos- 
sessed him—his studies as a child 
had stored his memory with many a 
dreadful story of satanic temptation. 
One, in particular, he remembered well, 
of St. eacn, who, accompanied by a 
chance traveller, had madea journey of 
several days ; but whenever the saint, 
passing some holy shrine or sa:re 
spot, would kneel to pray, the mest ter- 
rible blasphemies would issue from his 
lips, instead of prayer ; for his fellow- 
traveller, was the evil one himself. 
What if Gabriel had some horrible 
mission of this kind. There was enough 
in his look, his manner, and his con- 
verse to warrant the belief. He half 
laughed when the thought first crossed 
his mind, but it came up again and 
again—gaining strength and consis- 


tency at each recurrence ; nor was the 
melancholy desolation of the scene 
itself ill suited to aid the dreary con- 
jecture. Though Gabriel had confided 
to him the key of his chamber, where 
all his books were kept, Gerald passed 
days before he could summon resolu- 
tion to enter it. A vague terror—a 
dread to which he could not givesha’ 
or form—arrested his steps, and he 
would turn away from the door, and 
creep noiselessly down the stairs, as 
though afraid of confessing, even to 
himself, what his errand had been. 
At last, ashamed of yielding to this 
childish fear, he took a moment when 
old Pippo and his niece were at work 
in the garden, to explore the long 
dreaded chamber. The room was ve 
different from what he had anticipated, 
and presented a degree of comfort sin- 
larly in contrast to the rest of the 
‘ana. Maps and book-shelves, co- 
vered the walls, with here and there 
prints, mostly portraits of celebrated 
actresses. A large table was littered 
with letters and papers, left just as he 
had quitted the spot. Great piles of 
manuscript, too, showed what labo- 
rious hours had been spent there, 
while books of reference were strewn 
about, the pages marked by pencil 
notes and interlineations. All indi- 
cated a life of study and labour. One 
trait alone gave another and different 
impression, it was a long rapier that 
hung over the fire-place, around whose 
blade, at about a foot from the point 
was tied a small bow of sky-blue rib- 
bon. As, curious to divine the mean- 
ing of this, Gerald examined the wea- 
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pon closely, he perceived that the 
steel was stained with blood up to the 
lace where the ribbon was attached. 
hat strange, wild fancies did not the 
boy weave as he gazed on this curious 
relic. Some fatal encounter there had 
been. Doubtless the unwiped blood 
upon that blade had once swelled in a 
human heart. Some murderous hand 
had grasped that strong hilt, and some 
silk tresses had once been fastened 
with that blue band which now marked 
where the blade had ceased to pene- 
trate! “A sad tale, surely, would it 
be to hear,” said he, as he sat down 
in deep thought. 

Tired of these musings, he turned 
to the objects on the table. The 
writings that were scattered about, 
showed that almost every species of 
composition had engaged his pen. Es- 
says on education—a history of the 
Tiluminati, love songs, a sketch of 
Cagliostroa, paper on the commerce 
of the Scheldt, a life of Frederic, 
with portions of an unfinished novel— 
all indicated the habits of a daily la- 
bourer of literature. While es 
selected from classic authorities, with 
great care and research, evinced that 
much labour had been expended in 
cultivating that rich intelligence. 

The last work which had occupied 
his hand—it still lay open, with an 
unfinished sentence in the pen—wasa 
memoir of the Pretender’s expedition 
in ’45. The name of Charles Edward 
was like a spell to Gerald’s heart. 
From the earliest day he could remem- 
ber, he was taught to call him his own 
Prince, and amongst the prayers his 
infant lips had syllabled, none were 
uttered with more intense devotion 
than for the return of that true and 
rightful sovereign to the land of his 
fathers. And, now, how his eyes filled 
up, and his heart swelled, as a long 
forgotten verse arose to his mind. He 

learned it when its meaning was 
all mystery, but the clink of the 
rythm had left it stored in his me- 
mory :— 

“Though fora time we see Whitehall 

With cobwebs hanging on the wail, 

Instead of gold and silver bright, 

That glanced with splendour day and night. 

; With rich perfume 

In every room, 
That did delight that ee train, 
ese again shall be, 
When the time we see, 
That the king shall enjoy his own again.” 


Heavy and hot were the tears that 
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rolled down the youth’s cheeks, for he 
was thinking of home and long ago ! 
Of that far away home, where loving 
hearts had clustered round him. He 
could recall too, the little room—the 
little bed he slept in, and he pondered 
over his strange, forlorn destiny! And, 
yet, thought he, suddenly, “ What is 
there in my fate equal to that poor 
— ? Iam a Geraldine, they say, 
ut I have none to own or acknow- 
ledge me! Who knows in what of 
shameI came into the world,since none 
will call me theirs. This noble name 
is little better than a scoff upon me !” 
The boy’s heart felt bursting at this 
sad retrospect of his lot. “ Would 
that I had never left the college,” 
cried he, in his misery. “Another year 
or two had, doubtless, calmed down 
the rebellious longings of my heart for 
a life of action, and then I should 
have followed my calling humbly, 
calmly—perhaps contentedly.” 

Partly to divert his thoughts from 
this theme, he turned to the memoir 
of the Prince’s expedition, and soon be- 
came so deeply interested in its details 
as to forget himself and his own sor- 
rows. Brief and sketchy as the nar- 
rative was, itdisplayed in all the warm 
eolouring of a romance that glorious 
outburst of national chivalry which 
gathered the chieftains around their so- 
vereign—all the graces, too, of his own 
captivating manner, his handsome per- 
son, his courtly address, were dwelt 
upon, exerting as they did an almost 
magical influence upon every one who 
came before him. The short and 
bloody struggle which began at Pres- 
ton and ended at Culloden, was before 
his eyes, with all its errors exposed— 
all its mistakes displayed. Every 
fault of strategy dwelt upon, and every 
miscalculation criticized. All the train 
of events which might have occurred 
had this or that policy been adopted 
was set forth in most persuasive form ; 
till, when the youth arose from the 
perusal, such a conviction was forced 
upon him that rashness alone had de- 
feated the enterprize, that he sprung 
to his feet, and paced the room in pas- 
sionate indignation. As he thought 
over the noble devotion of Charles 
Edward’s followers, he felt as if 
such a cause could not die. “The 
right is there,” muttered he, “and 
there must yet be brave men who 
think so! It cannot, surely, be pos- 
sible that for one defeat, so great a 
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claim could be abandoned for ever. 
“Where is the Prince now? How ishe 
occupied? Who are his adherents 
and counsellors?’ were the questions 
which quickly succeeded each other in 
his mind. “Would, I were a soldier, 
that I could lay my services at his feet, 
or that I had skill or ability to aid his 
cause in any way.” 

He turned eagerly again to the me- 
moir, whose concluding words were, 
“He landed once more in France, on 
the 20th of September.” “And that is 
now many a year ago,” said he, and 
with a dreary sigh, “mayhap, of his 
wrecked fortune, not a plank now re- 
mains. Who could guide me in this 
matter—who adviseme?’” Heknewof 
but one, and yet he shuddered at the 
idea of seeking counsel from Gabriel. 
The more Gerald reflected on it, the 
more was he assured that if he could 
obtain access to the Prince, his Royal 
Highness would remember his name. 
“Tt is impossible,” thought he “but 
that some of my family must have 
been engaged in his cause, or why 
should I, as a mere child, have been 
taught to pray each night for his suc- 
cess, and ask for a blessing on his 
head.” Yearning as his heart was for 
some high purpose in life, it sent a 
thrill of intense delight through him 
to think of such a destiny. 

It was a part of the training in the 
Jesuit college, to induce the youth to 
select some saintly model for imita- 
tion in life, and wile some chose St. 
Francis Xavier, or St. Vincent de Paul, 
others took St. Anthony of Padua, 
St. Francis d’Assis, or any other il- 
lustrious martyr of the faith; each 
votary being from the hour of his se- 
lection, a most strenuous upholder of 
the patron he assumed. Indeed, of 
the enthusiasm in this respect, some 
strange and almost incredible stories 
ran, showing how, in their zeal, many 
had actually submitted to most pain- 
ful self-tortures, to resemble the idols 
of their ambition. How easy was it 
now for Gerald to replace any of these 
grim saints and martyrs by an image 
that actually filled his whole heart— 
one who possessed every 


graceful at- 
tribute, and every attractive quality. 
The seed of hero-worship thus sown in 
his nature ripened to a harvest very 
different from that it was intended to 
bear, and Charles Edward occupied 


the shrine some pious martyr should 
have held. He little knew, indeed, 
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how easily affections, nurtured for one 
class of objects, are transferred to 
others totally unlike them, and how 
often are the temples we rear and 
mean to dedicate to our highest and 
holiest aspirations made homes for 
most worldly passions! And what a 
strange chaos did that poor boy’s mind 
soon become! for now he read whole 
days, and almost whole nights long, 
hurrying from his meals back to that 
lonely chamber, where he loved to be. 
With the insatiable thirst for new ac- 
uirement he tasted of all about him: 
ramatists, historians, essay-writers, 
theologians ; the wildest theories of 
the rights of man, the most uncom- 
promising asserters of divine autho- 
rity for royalty, the sufferings and 
sorrows of noble-hearted missionaries, 
the licentiaus lives of courtly debau- 
chees—all poured in like a strong flood 
over the soil of his mind, enriching, 
oomaptig, ennobling, and debasing it 
by turns. Like some great edifice reared 
without plan, his mind displayed the 
strangest and most opposite combina- 
tions, and thus the noble eloquence of 
Massillon, the wit of Moliere, the epi- 
grammatic pungency of Pascal, blended 
themselves with the caustic severity of 
Voltaire, the touching pathos of Rous- 
seau, and the knowledge of life so emi- 
nently the gift of Le Sage. To see 
that world of which these great men 
resented such a picture, became now 
1is all-absorbing passion. To mingle 
with his fellow-men, as actor, and not 
spectator. To be one of that immense 
dramatis persone who moved about 
the stage of life, seemed enough for all 
ambition. The strong spirit of adven- 
ture lay deeply in his heart, and he felt 
a kind of pride to think that if any 
future success was to greet him, he 
could recall the days at the Tana, and 
say, there never was one who started 
in life poorer or more friendless, 
There was no exaggeration in this. 
His clothes were rags ; his shoes barely 
held together, and the only covering 
he had for his head, was the little 
skullcap he used to wear in school 
hours. Even old Pippo, began to scoff 
at his miserable appearance, and hinted 
a hope, that before the season of the 
contraband begun, Gerald would have 
taken his departure, or been able to 
make a more respectable figure. As 
Gabriel had now been gonesome weeks, 
and no tidings whatever come of him, 
the old man’s reserve and deference 
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daily decreased. He grumbled at 
Gerald’s habits of study, profitless and 
idle as they seemed to him, while there 
‘was many a thing to be done about the 
the house and the garden. He was 
not weak or sick now: he could help 
to chop the wood for winter firing— 
he could raise those heavy water buck- 
ets that swung over the deep well in 
the —— could draw the net in 
the little stream behind the house, or 
trench about the few stunted olives 
that struggled for life on the hill side. 
Gerald would willingly have done any 
or all of these, if the idea had occurred 
to himself. He was not indolent by 
nature, and liked the very fact of active 
occupation. As a task, however, he 
rejected the notion at once. It sa- 
voured of servitude to his mind, and 
who was this same Pippo who aspired 
to be his master ? 

The more the boy’s mind became 
stored with knowledge, the fuller 
his intelligence grew of great exam- 

les and noble instances—the more 
indignantly did herepulsethe advances 
of Pippo’s companionship. ‘ What!” 
he would mutter to himself, “ Leave 
Bossuet and his divine teachings for 
his coarse converse ! Quit the sarcastic 
intensity of Voltaire’s ridicule for the 
jests of this illiterate boor! 
e the glorious company of 
an es, and poets and moral- 
ists, for a life of daily drudgery, with 
a@ mean nt to talk to. ides, 
Tam not his guest, nora burthen upon 
his charity. It is to Gabriel I owe 
— here.” 
hen driven by many a sarcasm 
to assume this position, ane gravely 
remarked—“ True enough, boy, so 
long as he was here; but he is gone 
now, and who'll tell us will he ever 
eome back. He may have been sen- 
tenced by the tribunal. At the hour 
we are talking here, he may be in 
= the galleys, for aught we 
now ; and I promise you one thing, 
there’s many a better man there.” 

“‘ And I, too, promise one thing,” 

replied Gerald, angrily, “if he ever do 
he shall hear how you have 
dared to speak of him.” 

-Old Pippo started at the words, and 
his face became lividly pale, and mut- 
tering a few words beneath his breath, 
he left the s Nothing was farther 
from Gerald’s mind than any defence 
of Gabriel, for whom, do what he 
might, he could feel neither affection 
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nor gratitude. In what he had said 
he merely yielded toa momentary im- 
patience to sting the old man by an 
angry reply. For the remainder of 
that day not a word was exchanged 
between them. They met and parted 
without saluting; they sat silently 
opposite each other at their meals. 

he following day opened with the 
same cold distance between them, the 
old man barely eyeing Gerald, when 
the youth was not observing him, and 
casting towards him glances of doubt- 
ful meaning. Too deeply engaged in 
his books to pay much attention to 
these signs of displeasure, Gerald 
passed his hours as usual in Gabriel’s 
room. 

He was seated, thus reading, when 
the door opened gently, and the old 
man’s niece entered ; her step was so 
noiseless, that she was nearly beside 
Gerald’s chair, before he noticed her. 

“What is it, Tina,” said he, start- 
ing; “what makes you look so fright- 
ened ?” 

She placed her finger on her lip, a 
sign of caution, and looked anxiously 
around her. 

“He has not been cruel or angry 
with you, poor girl,” asked the boy ; 
“tell me this ?” 

“No, Gerald,” said she, in a low 
and broken voice, “ but there is dan- 
ger over you—ay, and near too, if you 
can’t escape it. He sent me last night 
over to St. Stephano, twelve weary 
miles across the mountain, after night- 
fall, to fetch the Gobbino——” 

“The Gobbino—who is he ?” 

“The hunch-back, that was at the 
galleys, in Messina,” said the girl, 
trembling all over ; and then went on, 
“and to tell him to come over to the 
Tana, for he wanted him.” 

* Well, and then——” 

“And, then,” muttered the girl, 
“and then,” and she made a panto- 
mimic gesture of drawing a knife sud- 
denly across the throat. “It is so 
with him, they say; he’d think no 
more of it than do I of killing a hen!” 

“No, no, Tina,” said the boy, smil- 
ing at her fears. “You wrong old 
Pippo and the Gobbo too. Take my 
word for it, there is something else he 
wants him for; besides, why should 
he dislike me? What have I done to 
provoke such a vengeance ?” 

“Haven’t you threatened him?” 
said the girleagerly. ‘“ Have you not 
said that when Signor Gabriel comes 
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back you will tell himsomethingPippo 
said of him? Is that not enough? 
Is the Signor Gabriel one who ever 
forgives an injury ?” 

“T’ll not believe, I can’t believe it,” 
said Gerald, musingly. 

“ But I tell you it is true ; I tell you 
I know it,” cried the girl, passionately. 

“ But what am I to do, then. How 
can I defend myself?” 

“ Fly—leave this—get over to Bol- 
geno, or cross the frontier ; neither of 
them can follow you into Tuscany.” 

“Remember, Tina, I have no mo- 
ney ; 1 am almost naked; I know no 
one. ”» 


“What matters all that if you have 
life?” said she, boldly. 

“ Well said, girl !” cried he, warmed 
by the same daring spirit that 
prompted her words. A slight noise 
in the garden underneath the window 
dartlod Tina, and she stepped quietly 
from the room and closed the door. 

It was some time before Gerald 
could thoroughly take in the full force 
of the emergency that threatened him. 
He knew well that in the Italian 
nature the sentiment of vengeance 
occupies no low nor ignominious 
place, but is classed amongst high and 
generous qualities ; and that he who 
submits tamely to an injury is infi- 
nitely meaner than the man who, at 
any cost of treachery, exacts his re- 
venge for it. 

That a terrible vengeance was often 
exacted for some casual slight, even a 
random word, the youth well knew. 
These were the points of honour in 
that strange national character, of 
which, even to this hour, we know less 
than of any people’s in Europe; and, cer- 
tainly, nocrimecould promise an easier 
accomplishment or less chance of dis- 
covery. “ Who is ever to know if I 
sunk under the maremma fever,” said 
he, “and who to care?” He gazed 
out upon the lonesome waste of moun- 
tain, and the black and stagnant lake 
at its foot, and thought the spot, at 
least, was well chosen for such an inci- 
dent. Ifthere were moments to which 
the dread of a terrible fate chilled 
his blood and made his heart cold with 
fear, there were others in which the 
sense of peril rallied and excited him. 
The stirring incidents of his readings 
were full of such like adventures, and 
he felt a sort of heroism in seeing him- 
self thus summoned to meet an emer- 
gency. “ With this good rapier,” said 
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he, taking down Gabriel’s sword from 
its place, “methinks I might offer 
a stout resistance. That blade, if I 
mistake not, already knows the way 
to a man’s heart ;” and he flourished 
the weapon as to throw himself into 
an attitude of defence. 

Too much excited to read, except by 
snatches, he imagined to his own mind 
every possible species of attack that 
might be made upon him. He knew 
that a fair fight would never enter into 
their thoughts ; that, even before the 
fate reserved for him would come the 
plan for their own security; and 
so he pictured the various ways in 
which he might be taken unawares 
and disposed of without even achance 
of reprisal, As night drew near his 
anxieties increase The book in 
which from time to time he had been 
reading was the ‘ Life of Benvenuto 
Cellini,” an autobiography filled with 
the wildest incidents of personal en- 
counter, and well suited to call upideas 
of conflict and peril. Not less, how- 
ever, was it calculated to suggest no- 
tions of daring and defiance; for in 
every perilous strait and hair-breadth 
emergency the great Florentine dis- 
played the noblest traits of calm and 
reasoning courage. ‘“‘ They shall not 
do it without cost,” said Gerald, as he 
stole up noiselessly to his room, never 
appearing at the supper-table, but re- 
tirmg to concert his future steps. 
Gerald’s first care on entering his room 
was to search it thoroughly, though 
there was not a corner nor a cupboard 
capable of concealing a child. He 
went through the process of investi- 
gation with all the dilligence his read- 
Ings prompted. Hesounded the walls 
for secret panels, and the floor for 
trap-doors; but all was so far safe 
He next proceeded to barricade his 
door with chairs ; not, indeed, to pre- 
vent an entrance, but arrayed so skil- 
fully that a must topple down at 
the least touch, and thus apprize him 
of his oe if ——. He then 
trimmed and replenished hislamp, and 
with his trusty rapier at his side, lay 
down, all dressed as he was, to wait 
what might happen. 

He who has experienced in life what 
it is to lie watching for the dawn of a 
day full of Heaven knows what fa- 
talities, patiently expecting the sun to 
rise upon what may prove his saddest, 
his last hour of existence ; even he, 
however, will fall short of imagining 





the intense anxiety of one who with 
aching ears watches for the slightest 
sound, the lightest footfall, or the 
lowest word that may betoken the 
nents r. Withtheintensity 
the emotion the senses become pre- 
ternaturally acute, and the brain over- 
charged with thought —— the 
wildest and strangest combinations. 
Through Gerald’s mind, too, Cellini’s 
daring adventures were passing. The 
dark and narrow streets of old Flo- 
rence; the muffled “sbirri” crowding 
in the dim doorways; the stealthy foot- 
steps heard and lost again; the sudden 
clash of swords and the cries of com- 
bat; the shouts for succour, and the 
heavy plash into the dark waters of the 
Arno, all filled his waking, ay, and his 
dreamy ye for he fell asleep 
at last and slept soundly. The ve 4 
was just breaking; a grey, half-pinkis 
light faintly st ing through his 
window, when ell started up 
from his sleep. He had surely heard 
a sound. It was hisname was called. 
Was it a human voice that uttered it, 
or was the warning from a more so- 
lemn world? He bent down his head 
to listen again ; and now he distinctly 


heard a low creaking sound, and as 
distinctly saw that the door was 
slightly moved, and then the word 


“Gerald, Gerald” whispered. He 
arose at once, and quickly recognizing 
Tina’s voice, drew nigh the door. 

“You have notime to lose, Gerald,” 
said she, rapidly. ‘“‘ Pippo has taken 
the boat and is rowing across the 
lake ; and even by this half light I can 
see a standing on the rock at 
the foot of the mountain waiting for 
him, just where the pathway from 
St. Stephano comes down to the 
water.” 

* oe Gobbo, I suppose,” said Gerald, 


as he showed the ra- 
a he still aly, inhis hand. “And 


Fr it be he, boy, there is no need to 
laugh,” said Tin shuddering. “ The 

dark waters of that lake there that 
cover some of his handy-work, if they 
could speak would tell you so!” 

“Then what am [ to do, Tina?” 
said he, throwing open the door. 
“You'd not have me meet them on 
the shore a and begin the attack ; 
would you? 

If Gerald threw out this suggestion 
as impracticable, it was yet precisely 
the course he was longing himself to 
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follow, and most eager that she should 
assent to. 

“The Blessed Virgin forbid it,” cried 
she, crossing herself. “ There is but 
one road to take, and that is yonder,” 
and she pointed to a little rugged foot- 
path, that wound its way over the 
mountain, which joined the frontier 
with Tuscany. 

“And am I in meet condition to 
travel, Tina,” said he, jestingly, as he 
showed his ragged dress, and pulled 
out the lining of his empty pockets. 

“There is Signor Gabriel’s cape,” 
said she; “it is almost as good asa 
cloak ; he left it with me, but I have 
no need of it, and there is the crown 
piece you gave me yourself, when you 
were ill of the fever; and I want it 
just as little. 

The boy struggled hard to refuse 
both, but the sorrow Tina felt for the 
rejection, at last overcame him, and, 
half in shame and half in pleasure— 
for the sense of exacting sacrifice is 
pleasure, deny it how we may—he 
yielded, and accepted her gift. 

“Oh, Tina, will there ever come a 
day when I can repay this kindness ?” 
said he. “I almost think there will.” 

“To be sure, Geraid, and you’ll not 
forget me, even if there should not. 
You who were taught by the pious 
Frati how to pray, will surely say a 
good word in your devotions for a poor 
girl like Tina.” 

The boy’s heart overflowed with 
emotion at the trait of simple piety, 
and he kissed her twice with all the 
affection of afond brother. “Good bye, 
Tina,” said he, sobbing. I feel stronger 
and stouter in heart, now that I know 
your kind wishes are going along with 
me ; they are better to me, love, than 
a purse full of money.” 

“Do not take that sword, Gerald,” 
said she, trying to take the weapon 
from him. “If you enter a village 
with a rapier at your side, they'll 
call you a brigand, and give you up to 
the carabinieri.”” 

“TH not quit the good blade, so long 
as I can wear it,” said he, resolutely ; 
and then added to himself, “I am 
nobly born, and have a right to a 
sword.” “ Cinctus adio,” says the 
old statute of knighthood ; “and if I 
be a Geraldine, I am noble!” 

And with these words, the boy bade 
his last farewell, and issued from the 
house. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE GOLDEN PRAYERS. 


A legend, I believe of Italian origin, of a lady of rank, who vexed herself with the thought 

that her domestic interfered with her devotional duties. On one occasion, when she had 
been called away from church, she found on returning that the pages that she had missed 
in her breviary had been re-written in letters of gold, and that an angel had taken her place 
and prayed in her stead during her absence.”"—Lord Lindsay's Christian Art, vol. i., cciv. 












I, 


THE CASTLE, 






In an ancient Lombard castle, 
Knightly castle bravely held, 
Was a book with golden letters 
Treasured in the days of eld. 





Hoary missal silver claspen, 
Yellow with the touch of age; 
Dimly traced, the matin service 
Moulder’d on the parchment page. 










None and compline, dark and faded, 
Golden all the vesper prayer ; 

Hearken to the dainty legend, 

How those lines transfigured were. 






There’s a censer full of odours 
On the sea of glass in heaven, 

Prayers and cries that God’s good angel 

Carries upward, morn and even. 



















Ah! perchance some sighs he beareth 
Voiceless on the eternal stairs, 

Some good work in love’s hot furnace 
Molten into golden prayers. 


From his castle by the forest 

Rides the princely Count to Rome, 
And his bride, the fair Beata, 

Keeps her quiet state at home. 


Noble, with a gentle presence, 
Moves the lady ’mid her train— 
Knight, and dame, and old retainer, 

Fret not at her silken rein. 






On the wall the warder paces, 
In the court the pages play, 
And the small bell in the chapel 
Duly calls them forth to pray. 


From her turret chamber’s lattice 
Looks the fair Beata forth : 

Sees the sun-tinged white snow mountains 

Rosy in the distant north ; 








Sees below the peasant’s cottage, 
In its smoke-wreath blue and grey, 
And the sea of the great forest 
Creeping many a mile away. 
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All the rich Italian summer, 
Darkly green it swell’d and roll’d ; 
Then the autumn came and mark’d it 
With his brand of red and gold. 


Full of song, and love, and gladness, 
Leaps her heart at every breeze, 
Dances with the chequer’d sunlight, 
Laughs along the moving trees. 


Yet it hath a downward yearning, 
And a woman’s feeling true, 

For the cares that never touch’d her, 
For the pains she never knew. 


Thro’ those homes of painful serfdom 
Like a charm she comes to move, 

Tells them of a nobler freedom, 
Soothes them with a sweeter love. 


In the stately castle chapel 
Morn and eve the prayers are said, 
Where the rounded grey stone arches 
Stand about the mould’ring dead. 


Rays of amethyst and purple 
ouch their tombstones on the floor, 
And a sunset splendour floods them 
Through the open western door. 


Morn and eve the Lady Countess 
Kneels below the altar stair, 
On her fringéd crimson cushion, 
With a face as grave and fair 


As that lady in the chancel 
Kneeling ever, night and day, 

With her parted lips of marble 
Frozen into prayer for aye ; 


Till perchance a stream of music 
Sweepeth from the choir on high, 

And her face grows bright a minute, 
And the light behind her eye 


Kindles every carven feature 
With a flush of love and glory, 
Like the sun in a stain’d window 
Touching out some grand old story. 


But the bells are ringing vespers, 
And Beata is not there— 

Streams the sunlight down the arches 
Missing much that presence fair. 


And the angels on the columns 
Seem to nm for her tread, 

With their white and eager faces, 
And their marble wings outspread. 
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“Lay aside thy hood, O Countess, 
And thy mantle’s russet fold ; 

It were late now in the forest,” 
Saith the waiting lady old. 





“Take thy coif of pearls and velvet, 
Take thy veil of Flanders lace: 

All the bells are ringing vespers, 
And ’tis time we were in place.” 


“Go to church good Lady Bertha, 
Say thy prayers,” Beata said ; 
“But to-night I must say vespers 

By a dying sister’s be 


“From the blind old woodman’s cottage 
Came a token that I know ; 

Sick to death his maiden lieth 
On the forest verge below. 


“We shall pray when she forgotten 

In her grave grass-cover’d lies, 
But she must not pass unpitied— 
Love is more than sacrifice. 


“We shall pray when she is singing 
At the foot of the great throne. 
Should she tell our Lord in heaven 
That we let her die alone !” 






So the lady took her gospel, 
And she pinn’d the grey cloth hood, 
And pass’d down the winding staircase, 
Through the postern to the wood, 


With a half-regretful feeling, 

For her heart was lingering there— 
On the fringéd crimson cushion 
Just below the altar stair. 





Now the priest is robed for service, 
And the choristers draw near, 
And the bells are ringing—ringing 
In the Lady Bertha’s ear. 


II. 
THE DEPARTURE. 


But the Lady treads the forest dark 
Where the twisted path is rough and red, 

The huge tree trunks with their knotted bark 
In, and out, stand up on either side, 

Down below their boughs are sparse and wide 
But they mingle darkly overhead. 

Only sometimes where the jealous screen 
Broken, shows a glimpse of heaven between, 
And the light falls in a silver flood 

Grows a little patch of purest green, 

Where, when in the spring, the flowers unfold 
Lieth a long gleam of blue and gold, 
Hidden in the heart of the old wood. 
And a wider space shows on the verge 
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Of the forest, sf a bright stream bound 

That keeps fresh a plot of open ground, 
Whence the blind old Wesdines bere the surge 
Of that sea of leaves that toss their foam 

Of white blossoms, round his lowly home, 
Whose poor thatch amid that living mass 

Of rich verdure lieth dark, and brown, 

Like a lark’s nest russet in the grass 

Of a bare field on a breezy down. 


Tn an inner chamber lay the girl 

Dying as the autumn day died out, 

The low wind that bore the leaves about 
Every now and then, with sudden whirl 
Thro’ her casement, made the curtain flap 
With a weary sound upon the wall ; 

Moved the linen lying on her lap ; 

But she lay, and heeded not at all, 

With the brown hands folded close together 
And the cheek all stain’d with toil, and weather, 
Fading underneath the squalid cap. 

Turn, poor sufferer, give one dying look 

To the forest over the clear brook, 

For the sunset dim in thy low chamber 
Touches it with emerald, and amber 

Clasps its jewels in a golden setting— 

Ah, she doth not heed, she will not turn, 
She but asks the rapture of forgetting, 

Life has left her few delights to mourn. 
Painful childhood! without sport or laughter, 
Cheerless growing up in toil and care, 
Wanting sympathy to make life fair, 
Outward dulness and an inward blight— 
Doom of many that we read aright 

Only in the light of the hereafter. 


Now her life ebbs to a new beginning, 
Not alone the end of toil and sinning, 
Not alone the perfect loss of pain, 

But the bursting of a life-long chain, 

And a dark film passing from the eyes, 
The soul breaking into that full blaze, 
That in gleams, and thoughts, and fantasies 
Broke but rarely on her earthly days ; 
For the shadow of the forest lay 

On the crush’d heart of the forest maid ; 
Glorious sunshine, and the light of day, 
And the blue air of long summers play’d 
Ever in the green tops of the trees— 
Down below were depths and mysteries, 
Dim perspectives, and a humid smell 

Of decaying leaves and rotted cones, 
While far up the wild bee rung her bell, 
And the blossoms nodded on their thrones, 
She, poor foundling, at another’s hearth, 
She, the blind man’s helper and his slave, 
To whose thought the quiet of the grave 
Hardly paid the drudgery of earth. 


Till the lady found the forlorn creature, 
And she told her all the marvellous story— 
Divine love, and suffering, and glory. 
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That to her abused neglected nature 
Slowly did a gleam of hope impart— 
Gleam that never rose to light her feature, 
But it burn’d into her blighted heart, 
Gave a meaning to each sound that haunted 
Arch on arch the forest’s depth of aisle, 
Set to music every wind that chanted, 
Made it all a consecrated pile, 
For the lady to the sineal tend, 

Though the pages whisper’d in her train, 
Though the a Bertha marvell’d greatly, 
Led her once, and once she came again. 
Neath the crimson window’s blazonry, 

There she saw the priest and people kneeling, 
Trembled at the loud laudates pealing, 

Wept along the solemn litany, - 

Mark’d the psalter’s long majestic flow 

With brief pause of sudden glorias riven, 
Heard it warbling at the gates of heaven, 
Heard it wailing from the depths below ; 

But most won the gospel strain her soul, 
When its one clear solitary tone 

After music on the hush’d church stole, 

Like a sweet bird that sings on alone 

When the storm of harmony is done, 

Or that voice the Prophet heard of old 

When the tempest died upon the wold. 

And a form Divine, great, gentle, wise, 
Slowly out of that grand picture grew, 
Look’d into her soul with haman eyes ; 

To His heart the desolatzg creatine drew— 
Tender heart that beat so kind‘guc true 

To her wants, and cares, and sympathies. 
Never more His presence fair forsakes her ; 
To her weary solitude He follows, 

Meets her in the forest depths and hollows, 
By her rough and toil-worn hand He takes her, 
Smiles upon her with His heavenly face 

Till the wood is an enchanted place. 


When a beam in summer stray’d perchance 

Through the boughs that darkly intertwine 

Comes to break a slender silver lance 

On the brown trunk of some aged pine, 

Falls in shivers on the dappled moss 

That doth all its hoary roots emboss : 

She, uplooking to that glorious ray, 

Saith, “It cometh from the throne of Christ, 

Some good saint hath won the holy tryste, 

And heaven’s gate is open wide to-day.” 

Or when o’er the dol ew there passed 

Clouds that made the forest darkness denser, 

And the shadows by the bare trunks cast 

Weirder, and the distant gloom intenser, 

When, as she sat listening, overhead 

Came short silence, and a sound of drops, 

And a tossing in the great tree tops, 

And she saw across the broken arch 

Fall the green tufts of the tassell’d larch, 

And the white chestnut flow’rs row on row, 

And the pine plumes dashing to and fro. 
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As the thunder-cloud pass’d o’er, she said, 
“Sure the saints are round about the King, 
And I see the waving palms they bring.” 


Fair Beata kneeleth at her side, 

To her shrunken lip the cordial gives, 

Tells her gently that her Saviour lives, 
Gently tells her that her Saviour died. 
“Read! O lady, those great words of sorrow, 
Part of rapture, and of anguish part, 

That in presence of that awful morrow 
Jesus spake—the dying to the dying, 

When the dear one on His bosom lying 
Caught them breathing from his breaking heart.” 
And the lady from her gospel olden 

Read while ebbed the worn-out life away, 
Paused awhile the parting spirit holden 

By the exquisite beauty of the lay. 

Ah! did ever poem tell so sweetly 

To the saint the aa apture of his rest ; 

Ah! did requiem ever lull so meetly 

Weary sinner on a Saviour’s breast ! 


But there comes a strange short quiver now, 
Creeping darkly up from chin to brow— 
Sweet Beata never look’d on death, 
And she reads on with unbated breath ; 
But the Slind men sitting at the door 

Crit tli,‘ ‘Silejice ! for ! hear a shout 
In heay ep, and a Tusuing on the floor, 


ant the scung Yi, comeining passing out, 


my bair is lifted With a rush 
Of angels’ wings—they have passed by.me-—Hush !” 


IIt, 


THE ANGEL, 


Now the bells have ceas’d to ring, 
And the priest begins to pray, 

And the loaded censers swing, 

And the answers die away, 
Wandering through those arches grey, 
As the choir responsive sing. 


Lady Bertha sweepeth in 

With a sadly troubled brow, 
Velvet robed from foot to chin, 
And the points of delicate lace 
Laid about her withered face. 
Serf and soldier—all make room, 
And the pages kneel in order 

In the stately lady’s train ; 

Dim the window’s pictured pane, 
Dim its deep-stain’d flowery border— 
All the chancel lies in gloom; 
Lower down along the floor 
Gleams of glorious radiance pour, 
Not in rays of green or blue 

From some old Apostle’s vest, 
Not with light of warmer hue 
Won from martyr’s crimson breast, 

















But the sunset’s own soft gleaming 





Like a line of silver spe 
Levell’d when the leader cheers. 














Not a bell is ringing now, 
But the priest is praying loud, 
And the choir is answering, 

And the people murmur low, 

And the incense, like a cloud, 
Curls along the chapel proud 

As the loaded censers swing. 

Who is this that comes to pray? 
Is it priest with stole of white, 

In a silver amice dight, 

Or some chorister gone astray, 
With a bended golden head 
Kneeling on the cushion red 
Where the lady knelt alway ? 
Stay, O priest, thy solemn tone— 
A strange voice is joined to thine ; 
O sweet lady cut in stone, 

Lift for once those marble eyes 
From the gilded carven shrine, 
Where thy silent warrior lies 

In the dim-lit chancel air ; 

Never mid the kneeling throng 
Come to share thy vigil long 

Was worshipper so rare. 

Ah! fair saint! she looks not back, 
And the priest unto a Higher 
Than the whole angelic choir 
Calleth ; so he doth not slack. 
But the people pause and stare, 
Even the pages dare not wink, 
And the rustling ladies shrink, 
And the women low are saying 
Each into a hooded face— 

“Tis a blessed angel praying 

In our sainted lady’s place.” 









































But not one of all the host 
That beheld and wondered most, 
After could the semblance trace 

Of that bright angelic creature ; 
Though they met him face to face, 
Though they look’d into his feature, 
They but saw a bright face glowing, 
Golden tresses like a crown, 

And the white wings folded down, 
And a silver vesture flowing, 

Like a dream of poet’s weaving, 

Or some painter’s fond conceiving 
Never to his canvas known, 

Or the sculptor’s warm ideal 

Never wrought into the real, 

Cold unbreathing stone. 













































But a little maiden saith— 
“T have seen it on the da 
When my tender mother lay 
Struggling with the pangs of death ; 
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Through the western entrance streaming, 
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Such a creature came to stand 

At the bedside, palm in hand, 
And a crown upon his wand. 
Beckoning as he heavenward flew, 
Then she slept and left me too.” 


“T have seen it,” whispering loud 
Saith a mother in the crowd, 
“When my christen’d babe did lie 
Drest for death, and I sat by, 

In a trance of grief and pain ; 

Cold the forehead without stain, 
Dark the dimple, and the eye 

That was light and love to mine, 
Faded every rosy line 

Round the sweet mouth stiffand dumb. 
He was there. I saw him come ; 
Laid aside the coffin lid 

Where my broken flower lay hid; 
And he took it to his breast, 

In his two arms closely prest— 
Upward—upward, through the blue, 
With a carol sweet and wild, 

Bore my darling ; and I knew 
Christ had sent him for my child.” 


Still the angel saith his prayer, 
Reading from Beata’s book— 
Every time the pages shook 

A most wondrous fragrance took 


All the creeping chapel air, 
Like the scent in woods below 
When the limes are all a-blow. 


He is gone—the prayers are over ; 
By the altar on the stair, 

Folded in its vellum cover, 

He hath laid the missal rare. 

Every prayer the angel told 

On its page had turned to gold. 
Sweet Beata found it there, 

As the early morning gleam’d, 

When she came to thank the Lord 
For that weary soul redeem’d, 
Trembling at the story quaint 

Of her angel visitant ; 

And she saw each changed word— 
Then she knew that through Heaven’s door 
Many a gift the angel bears, 

And casts it on the crystal floor 
Where love deeds are golden prayers. 















THERE was a period, and that of no 
very remote antiquity, when the lite- 
rature which issued from any one of 
our British Universities, in any given 
decade or so of years, would have 
afforded buta scanty text for an article. 
It is a fact that Oxford, after two 
abortive attempts at a Magazine like 
our own, gave up the rivalry; that 
Cambridge (so far as we know) never 
even entered the field; and that the 
united Oxford and Cambridge Re- 
view had even a shorterexistence than 
that which the 7Z'imes prophetically 
assigns to the Derby administration 
of 1858. If we turn from periodical 
literature to writing of a more per- 
manent character and distinctive 
texture, the produce is equally scanty. 
Dublin seemed to have exhausted her 
fecundity in the giant birth of Maca. 
Beyond a Horace, a Juvenal, or a 
Lucian with English notes ; a majestic 
and polysyllabic Kennedy’s Homer, 
and a few abstracts of logical and 
ethical writers, with awful examina- 
tion papers appended, bristling with 
“quid dicit Brownius, quid Smith- 
ius,” and such like interrogatories, 
it must be confessed that our own 
Alma Mater gave but little to the 
world. Wecan afford to make the 
confession now, when we can point 
to the eminent contributions to phi- 
meee theology, and sound learn- 
ing of Bisho Shaielh Dr. Lee, 
Professors Webb and Moeran, and 
a host of others. But, even in 
the comparatively silent years of 
which we speak, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge had but little superiority. 
| Cambridge was sunk in an wo re 
mathematical barbarism. Of Gray’s 
fierce sarcasm in the previous century, 
that “mathematics was the only 
business of the place, and drinking 
the only amusement,” the former 
ote, at least, was true. Hopkins, 
eacock, and Hinds alone broke the 
silence of the classic groves. Mr. 
millan produced none of those 
beautiful volumes of cerulean hue. 
The genius of the ablest men of the 
place did not warble into poetry like 
the Lushingtons with their “ Points 
of War,” and “ Nation Boutiquiere ;” 
or rise into the difficult air of philoso- 
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phy with Whewell, Amos, and Grote ; 
or reconcile orthodox theology with 
the advance of thought and of Bibli- 
cal exegesis, like Mill, Harold Browne, 
Hardwicke, Goodwin, and Wescott. 
Oxford literature was in about the 
same position. Translations into Eng- 
lish prose of Aristophanes, Pindar, or 
Euripides “by a graduate of this 
university” represented her classics ; 
Welchman on the Thirty-nine Articles, 
manuals of sects and heresies, persua- 
sions addressed to dissenters on the 
subject of conformity ; a few of dear 
good old Burton’s sermons, urging 
Oxford to be “good rather than 

reat,” appealing to these “hal- 
owed walls,” and altogether in what 
Dr. Newman calls the “ King George 
the Third and Protestant religion” 
style, pretty nearly exhausted her 
theology. And as for poetry and po- 
lite literature, a volume of verses by 
Mr. John Graham, author of a pretty 
Newdigate on Granada; “Oxford 
Night-caps, being a collection of re- 
ceipts for making various beverages 
used in the University,” to which add 
“Oxford Sausages ;” redolent of an 
atmosphere of bad cigars, and worse 
port; are the chief representatives of 
the belles lettres. We speak roughly 
and generally of the years 1831 to 
1841. 

With the great church movement at 
Oxford literature began to revive, and 
the lethargic press quickened into 
unwonted activity. Mr. Parker no 
longer enjoyed a monopoly of pub- 
lishing, humbly subdivided intoa very 
small slice for Talboys, Wheeler, 
or Vincent. MacPherson, Graham, 
and Shrimpton became respectable 
bibliopoles. The issue at first was 
chiefly of works of standard divinity. 
Bull was edited by Burton; Wa- 
terland, by Van Mildert; and many 
other theological leaders of the Eng- 
lish Church were exhumed to show 
an age of degenerate students that 
there were “giants on the earth in 
those days.” Indeed, a memorable 
article in the Quarterly Review, which 
bears all the impress of Mr. Sewell’s 
peculiar genius, seemed to assert that 
this was the work of a university in 
the nineteenth century. 
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The best service to which a learned 
and devout academic could consecrate 
himself was to select his standard 
divine, to incubate over his pages 
with a loving reverence, to follow out 
all his quotations; and then, for 
recompense, he might hope to puzzle 
out typographical errors which for 

Eel ceed like minute pim- 
ples on the venerable face of the 
work: or even to leave among his 
papers a preface or introduction which 
the curators of the university press 
might possibly insert in a future 
edition of the Opus Magnum. Mr. 
Sewell, however, was fortunately in- 
consistent, or perhaps too me to 
aspire to so glorious a destiny. He 

ublished a beautiful and thoughtful 

ntroduction to the Dialogues of 
Plato, a pretty volume of poems, 
and several other works. But the 
exquisite sermons, the character pic- 
tures, of Mr. Newman were now 
thrown off, edition after edition. 
Apart from their really extraordi- 
nary merit, in a literary point of 
view, they had two local recommen- 
dations: they afforded admirable 
illustrations of the Nicomechean 
ethies—({thus the commencement of 
one of the university sermons on 
human responsibility, as indepen- 
dent of circumstances, is the most 
suggestive exposition we have ever 
met of Aristotle’s doctrine of the 
voluntary and non-voluntary, in the 
Third Book of the Ethics)—and, be- 
sides this, they partly produced, and 
were partly themselves covered by, a 
strange sort of debateable light, 
between light and darkness, which 
was rising up from the middle ages, 
and creeping over the grand old place. 
Contemporaneously with these, Ox- 
ford was producing other sermons of 
veryunusual excellence. Mr.Manning’s 
Discourses were indeed quite desti- 
tute of that unity of aim and leading 
of all lines to one point which is ne- 
cessary to hearing a preacher with 
interest or remembering him with 
distinctness. He who heard one, had 
heard all. It is utterly impossible, in 
most cases, to say, such a sentence be- 
. longsto oneof Manning’s Sermons and 
not to another. There is no context. 
There are a vast number of beautiful 
sayings, lovely little isles of thought 
swimming in a dim sea of words. 
The sermons have no logical gristle, 
and, as Mr. Tapley expressively says 
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of Pecksniff, would “ squeeze soft.” 
They have few of those short, sharp, 
pithy, heavy-packed sentences which 
the Puritan jerks at the conscience 
of his audience, which are often 
laughed at, but sometimes stick, 
barbed into the conscience. They 
contain little direct exposition of 
Scripture, but their language has 
the softness and loveliness of poetry. 
They are sweet and affectionate be- 
yond expression. They tell the ex- 
perience of a lacerated heart in 
the accents of the most finished of § 
gentlemen. They rather weep than 
speak. They are pervaded by a tone & 
of deep-felt conviction. The sleep of F 
the faithful departed, and the sermon ff 
on Mary Magdalene for a peniten- 
tiary, if not the best sermons, are 
among the most beautiful pieces of 
religious writing in the English 
tongue. Put beside these sermons, 
in theology, Dr. Pusey’s discourses 
and letters,.crushed under a weight 
of patristic learning, which they are 
unable to carry: in political philo- 
sophy, Mr. Gladstone’s celebrated 
essay : in elegant literature, Mr. 


Adams’ exquisite Allegories: in poe- 


try, Mr. Williams’ tortuous medizval 
works—the Baptistery, and the rest— 
sometimes fine, often uncouth and 
yerplexed ; and Mr. Fabers’ Cherwell 
Vater-Lily, and other poems, smell- 
ing already of the incense, and co- 
loured with the rich glitter of the 
Roman Ritual—we have the leading 
representatives of the literature of 
Oxford from 1840 to 1847. 

The last eight or ten years have 
witnessed a wonderful revulsion, and 
ey a great expansion of intel- 
ectual life. With the Oxford lite- 
rature of these years we are con- 
cerned at present. We shall first 
give a ae summary and review of 
Oxford books of various kinds, and 
then draw our remarks to a point by 
some generalizations. 

In such a review, science should 
occupy a foremost place. Science, 
however, is the weak point of Oxford 
men, although we believe that a con- 
siderable improvement has taken 
place. We shall only mention the 
celebrated names of Baden Powell 
and Phillips, and the respectable 
names of Price and Donkin. As a 
guarantee for the pains which we 
have taken, we —_—— an accurate 
and complete list of all the writings 
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of Professor Powell. We believe we 
may add that the curiosity of the 
scientific world has not before been 
satisfied as to the authorship of some 
of the admirable articles and essays 
in our list.* 

If science be a weak point in Ox- 
ford, scholarship is, of course, pro- 
portionably strong. We can only 
touch on its very surface. 

As to scholarship, we must draw a 
distinction. It has two branches. The 
first is technical, dwelling upon parts 
of speech, structure of sentences, opin- 
ions of commentators, and various 
ae In Oxford it might be 
termed “ mere scholarship ;’ a Greek 
would term its professors grammatiste 
rather than grammaticc ; a Roman, 
litteratores rather than litterati. The 
second ismore properly critical. Those 
who possess it can, to use Joseph Sca- 
_ fine expression, “call a senate 

ancient books.” They have drunk 
into the spirit of their author, and 
have an intimate acquaintance with 
his mind. In technical scholarship 
Oxford is scarcely equal to Cambridge 
—in critical, she might claim the su- 
periority. 

Fortunately for us, Liddell and 
Scott’s Lexicon, the great work of Ox- 
ford technical scholarship, falls under 
an earlier period than that which we 
have undertaken. We have not seen 
the new edition of Thucydides, by 
the Rev. John G. Sheppard, of Kid- 
derminster, just publiched, but are 





* Revelation and Science: a Sermon before the University. 
The Connexion of Natural and Divine Truth. 


Tradition Unveiled. 
State Education. 


1839-40, 
1840. 
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assured that in all technical points it 
is vastly superior to Arnold. 

Mr. Gladstone’s contribution to the 
Oxford Essays for 1857, “On the 
place of Homer in Classical Education 
and in Historical Inquiry,” is a good 
specimen of true critical power, so- 
bered and made accurate by sound 
technical training. The essay, indeed, 
is rather tedious or so. It is too 
plainly a sort of advertisement to 
‘my forthcoming work on Homer.” 
We had rather hear Mr. Gladstone’s 
fellow-student of Christ Church, Sir 
Cornewall Lewis, on Roman history 
than on English finance. But how 
dull a subject is Homer in the hands 
of one who can make a_ budget 
beautiful by his oratory. A hun- 
dred men in England could write 
upon the old Greek poet as well as, 
or better than, Mr. Gladstone : how 
few could have handled the colonies, 
missions, India, or political philoso- 
phy, in the same style! so that the 
very choice of the subject irritates. 
But how fine and full is this passage, 
for instance :— 


‘«Tt was the Greek mind transferred, 
without doubt, in some part through Ita- 
ly, in which was shaped and tempered the 
original mould of the modern European 
civilization. From hence were to be 
derived the forms and materials of 
thought, of the whole education of the 
intellectual soul, which, when pervaded 
with an higher life from the Divine foun- 
tain, was thus to be secured from cor- 


1833. 
1838, 


Articles :—Creation, Deluge, Lord's Day—in Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Lite- 


rature. 


(N.B.—The last of these has been suppressed in the later edition, and 


a different article substituted by the Editor.) 


The History of Natural Philosophy. 


Cabinet Cyclopedia. 
On the History of the Newtonian Discoveries. 


Edinburgh Review. 1843. 


Brewster's Life of Newton. Edinburgh Review. 1854. 
Life and Writings of Arayo. Edinburgh Review. 1856. 
Life of Young. National Review. 1855. 

The State Church. A Sermon. Oxford. 1850, 


Papers in the Memoirs of Ashmolean Society. 


Unity of Worlds and of Nature. First Series of Essays. London. 


Christianity without Judaism. 1857. 


1855. 


Second Series of Essays, including some articles from Kitto’s Journal of Sacred 


Literature, and others. 


Study of Natural Theology. Burnett Prizes. 


On Science— 
Treatise on Optics. Oxford, 1833. 
Undulatory Theory of Light. 
Report on Meteors. 


Oxford Essays, 1857. 


London, 1841. 
British Association Reports. 


Various Papers in Philosophical Transactions, Memoirs of Ashmolean Society, and 


Philosophical Magazine. 
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ruption. This Greek mind, which thus 
became one of the main factors of the 
civilized life of Christendom, cannot be 
fully comprehended without the study 
of Homer. He has a world of his own, 
into which, upon his strong wing, he 
carries us. There we find ourselves 
amidst a system of ideas, feelings and 
actions, different from what are to be 
found anywhere else. Many among them 
seem as if they were then shortly about 
to be buried under a mass of ruins, and 
were subsequently to reappear bright 
and fresh, for application among later 
generations of men. Others of them 
almost carry us back to the early morn- 
ing of our race, the hours of its greater 
simplicity, and more free intercourse 
with God. In much that this Homeric 
world exhibits we see the taint of sin at 
work, but far, as yet, from its perfect 
work and ripeness; it stands between 
Paradise and the vices of later heathen- 
ism—far from both; and if, among all 
earthly knowledge, the knowledge of 
man be that which we should chiefly 
court, how is it possible to over-value 
the representation of the human race in 
a complete and separate form, with its 
own religion, ethics, policy, history, 
arts, manners, fresh and true to the 
standard of its nature, like the form of 
an infant from the hand of the Creator, 
yet mature and finished, in its own 
sense, after its own laws, like some 
masterpiece of the sculptor's art.”* 

We are aware of objections which 
might be made to this on the score of 
the view of a comparatively golden 
age which it embodies ; whereas we 
are told that the earth had no such 
morning, that the earliest idolatries 
were the darkest and bloodiest, and 
that no golden splinters of the sun- 
light of Revelation struck the lands 
outside the haunted forest of Judaism. 
But in spite of this, and of the orator- 
ical amplification of style, ever rolling 
out three or four synonymes, as if to 
waken the country gentlemen on the 
opposition benches, it is a noble and 
thoughtful passage. 

But we pass, for the present, from 
anything so slight as an essay with 
the exclamation of Lord Shaftesbury, 
“ Peace be with the soul of that cha- 
ritable and courteous author who, for 
the common benefit of his fellow- 
authors, introduced the ingenious way 
of miscellaneous writing!” If Burke 
characterized a large, blue book as “a 
chopping bastard,” what attribute 
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shall we find for the four gigantic 
volumes of Herodotus, which Mr. 
Rawlinson, of Exeter College, is to 
give to the world, with Mr. Murray 
for his publisher. We have no doubt 
that this will be the greatest work 
which British scholarship has, per- 
haps, ever produced. And as we have 
had access to authentic sources of in- 
formation, we are able to anticipate 
the appearance of the work. 

This splendid Oxford contribution 
to ancient history and ethnography 
may be expected almost immediately. 
Mr. Rawlinson’s “ Herodotus” con- 
sists of an entirely new translation of 
the text, accompanied by copious foot- 
notes, occasionally critical, but, for 
the most part, geographical and _his- 
torical, and further illustrated by a 
series of essays, in which the chief 
results of cuneiform and hieroglyphi- 
cal discovery will be embodied. These 
essays will constitute, in all proba- 
bility, the leading feature and special 
value of the work in question. A 
new and readable translation will, 
undoubtedly, be a great gain to the 
general public, which has “ forgotten 
its Greek,” or—if the truth must be 
told—has never advanced so far as to 
read Greek comfortably. The weak 
and flimsy translation of Beloe—a 
model of the namby-pamby style— 
has hitherto misrepresented oak tra- 
vestied one of the manliest and most 
vigorous of writers to the great ma- 
jority of the British public. Students 
have resorted to the crabbed, because 
literal, version of Laurent, or to the 
still more crabbed, because still more 
literal, version presented to the world 
by Mr. Bohn ; while comparatively 
few, we suspect, have been aware of 
the existence of a translation far bet- 
ter than any of these—the production 
of Mr. Isaac Taylor. Even those, 
however, who have enjoyed the pri- 
vilege, will feel that something more 
might be desiderated—hbetter printing, 
for instance, better scholarship, and 
something in the way of illustration. 
Now, all this Mr. Rawlinson’s work 
will, undoubtedly, give. With Mr. 
Murray for publisher, we are secure 
of good type and correct printing ; 
with so well-known and established 
a scholar for translator, we may feel 
confident of scholar-like rendering as 


* Oxford Essays, 1857, p. 4. 
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well as of a good style—of a faithful 
as well as of a free and flowing ver- 
sion. Again, in the matter of run- 
ning comment on the text, which the 
English translators have almost en- 
tirely neglected, while something was 
done in old times by Laurent, and 
something has since been added by 
Blakesly and Kenrick, a wide field 
still remains untrodden, which Mr. 
Rawlinson may be expected to oc- 
cupy. Neither the works of later 
nor even of earlier travellers have 
been, as yet, laid under due contribu- 
tion, in respect of the light which 
they are capable of throwing both 
upon the fictions and the facts of 
erodotus. To exhaust this mine 
of illustration is beyond the power of 
an individual, and might be found to 
exhaust the patience of most readers; 
but a judicious selection from such 
sources is greatly wanted, and we 
more than anticipate a supply of this 
deficiency. But, undoubtedly, the 
main interest of the new Herodotus 
will centre in those portions of it 
which (according to the announce- 
ment so long before the public) “ em- 
body the chief results, historical and 
ethnographical, which have been ob- 
tained in the progress of cuneiform 
and hieroglyphical discovery.” It is 
of consequence, in connexion with 
this point, that the learned translator 
and editor is assisted in this portion 
of his labours by the two first of living 
authorities in these difficult and re- 
condite subjects—his brother, Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, and his friend, Sir 
Gardiner Wilkinson. These great 
discoverers have not merely exercised 
a general superintendence over such 
parts of the work as treat of their 
respective subjects, but have them- 
selves contributed no small amount of 
original matter to the notes and essays, 
which will thus communicate, in a 
panes shape, the opinions of those 
t qualified to judge as to the con- 
clusions which are finally to be drawn 
from the vast amount of hieroglyphi- 
cal and cuneiform material accumu- 
lated, during the last ten or twent 
ears, in the museums of Europe. It 
is almost impossible to exaggerate 
the value of this new mine of histori- 
cal ore, rich, beyond the brightest 
dream which fancy could have framed, 
in matter bearing upon almost all 
those branches of learning which, to 
the historical student, are of the 
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greatest interest. History proper, 
ethnography, geography, comparative 
philology, but, above all, biblical 
exegesis, receive a flood of light from 
materials so long hid in the bowels of 
the earth, the mouldering papyruses 
of the Egyptian tombs, aaa e cal- 
cined ruins of the Assyrian palaces. 
All this is at present known in a 
scattered and fragmentary way to the 
high scientific and learned world, the 
frequenters of “ society” meetings, 
and the diligent readers of “ society” 
journals and athenzeums. The essays 
attached to the new Herodotus will 
make this knowledge accessible to 
the world at large. They will place 
before the general reader, in a con- 
venient form, a systematic and metho- 
dical resumé of the results finally ob- 
tained, after years of discussion, on 
the various subjects above enumer- 
ated. Nor isthisthe whole. It will 
be found that on many of the most 
important of these subjects—as, for 
instance, the religious systems of 
Assyria and Babylonia—matter en- 
tirely new, even to the learned, will 
be presented—matter drawn directly 
from the monuments themselves, 
nineteen-twentieths of which, perhaps, 
are stillinedited. Such, in its general 
outline and special characteristics, we 
venture to say, the work in question 
will be. It is the result of seven years 
of unremitting labour on the part of 
its original projector, who has spared 
no effort to give it finish and com- 
pleteness. We trust that he may 
reap the substantial reward of such a 
task, which in Germany would follow 
asa matter of course. It isnot credit- 
able to Oxford that she does not find 
or make professorships for those of 
her sons who do her most real honour. 
The new university government will 
disappoint legitimate expectation, if 
it does not contrive to introduce into 
the academical system a little of that 
elasticity which in Germany enables 
such bodies fully to “utilize” (by 
means of professors extraordinary) the 
entire talent available at any moment 
within their precincts. We must not 
forget to add to this notice of the 
literary characteristics of the forth- 
coming Herodotus, that it will be 
also a contribution to ancient art. 
The text of the Father of History 
will be copiously illustrated from the 
monumental remains of antiquity, es- 
pecially from those which are least 
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accessible to the general student—the 
sculptures and reliefs of Persia, Egypt, 
Assyria, Asia Minor, and Scythia. A 
number of new maps and charts may 
also be expected, exhibiting the ex- 
isting state of our geographical know- 
ledge as to the countries of which 
Herodotus treats, and placing before 
the student, in the most striking 
manner, the comparative geography, 
= and political, of the various 
istricts. 

From scholarship we must pass on 
to theology—not without a palpable 
link of connexion in the present in- 
stance. A few years ago, and Oxford 
theology wore the air of controversial 
excitement, and was picturesque in a 
quaint, medizeval drapery. The initi- 
ated, upon hearing the term, pictured 
to themselves the Vicar of St. Mary’s 
preaching that strange sermon, which 
was the first exposition of the Theory 
of Development. Perhaps they had 
even been present when that sweet 
peculiar voice chanted out, in the 
same fascinating intonation, the won- 
derful panegyric on musical science, 
and the queer thought, which Bishop 
O’Brien has termed, “ doing business 
as a man goes”—“ Stranger, surely, 
that St. John should be a theologian, 
than that St. Peter should become a 
prince.” Or on hearing of Oxford 
theology, the old — stood up in 
the perspective of memory, and the 
thin form, wrapped in gown of Pusey, 
glided up the aisle, and his hurt-look- 
ing face was bent upon the ground, 
and a sermon on “the Keys” from 
those quiet lips set half England in 
an uproar. 

The Oxford theology of our period 
has been of a very different stamp. 
Its most marked productions have 
been rather Baconian than patristic 
in their method. They have bowed 
but little to authority, or rather we 
should say, to such authority as Ox- 
ford was wont to recognise. They 
have been attempts to reproduce the 
exact and literal meaning of ancient 
or sacred anthors, apart from orthodox 
prepossessions, simply by an inductive 
examination of their contents, and by 
a philosophical or historical recon- 
struction of the modes of thought and 
circumstances under which those au- 
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thors wrote. They have endeavoured 
to dispel the adventitious hues which 
our eyes are so apt to cast upon theo- 
logy from looking at it through the 
painted medium of confessions and 
creeds ; and to see it as it lies, not 
under the coloured glass dome of the 
church, but in the white radiance of 
its native light. We fear that in 
many instances the tinge of romance 
or superstition has been exchanged 
for the dreary shadows of semi-infi- 
delity, and that the ¢dols of the Ro- 
man have only been exchanged for 
the idols of the German den. 

We mention first Mr. Mozley’s 
“Treatise on the Augustinian Doc- 
trine of Predestination.”* This work 
has been said by the Z%imes (of cowrse 
without any private reasons, sug- 
gested by the author’s name), to cha- 
racterize a new epoch in theology. 
The gist of Mr. Mozley’s work would 
seem to consist in its being a learned 
and philosophical demonstration of 
the necessity of doctrinal comprehen- 
siveness inthe church. Scripture and 
philosophy alike recognise antinomies 
of reason, and therefore, alike recog- 
nise predestination and free will. A 
rigorous and complete survey of Au- 
gustine’s writings demonstrates that 
a father of the first rank was a pre- 
destinarian. But, more or less, anti- 
sacramental views are the logical con- 
sequence of predestinarianism, though 
Augustine had not thought the mat- 
ter down to its roots. ow, to tole- 
rate a principle is to tolerate its logi- 
eal conclusion ; and it is evident that 
somewhat anti-predestinarian views 
were also permitted in the church. 
Hence, opposite sacramental views 
are to be tolerated. 

This is a work of considerable 
acuteness and research. The note 
about Mr. Mill’s argument on the doc- 
trine of necessity is especially admir- 
able. We might, possibly, point to 
some loose statements, if space per- 
mitted. ‘To the rigid predestinarian 
interpretation of some passages of 
Scripture he concedes too much. He 
has not succeeded, we think, in his 
elaborate attack upon Dr. Jackson’s 
and Archbishop Whately’s expositions 
of the Ninth of Romans. e carries 
his doctrine of indistinct conceptions 


* A Treatise on the Augustinian Doctrine of Predestination. By J. B. Mozley, 


B.D., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. London: John Murray, Albemarle- 
street, 1855. 
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and of human ignorance to an exag- 
gerated degree. After all, there is a 
wholesome horror of nebulousness 
in the human intellect ; and we should 
always remember, that if there are 
depths which the mind cannot plumb, 
the sounding line is yet true as far as 
it goes. 

he next work of recent Oxford 
theology to which we turn is Mr. 
Jowett’s notorious Commentary.* 

It will be impossible for us to do 
more than ruffle the very surface of 
this dark and deep pool. 

Viewed merely as a commentary, 
no one, we should suppose, would 
rate this strange performance very 
high. The text is a servile trans- 
eript of Lachmann’s. Let the reader 
study one chapter in the Epistle to 
the Romans, with Bengel oul Jowett 
by his side, and he can hardly fail 
to be struck by the subtle perception 
of the finest lineaments of thought in 
the former, contrasted with the 
meagre and stumbling note-making 
of the latter. We take the first 
case at hand—Romans viii. 6, “That 
we should serve in newness of spirit, 
and not in the oldness of the letter.” 
Bengel points out a beautiful refine- 
ment here. The preposition in the 
original appears but once, so that 
the second dative is governed by 
the verb. “That we should serve 
God with a new spirit, and not be 
slaves of the old letter.’ Jowett 
has a pompous note, but utterly 
overlooks the nicety of construction. 
The Quarterly Review attributes 
the deficiency of Mr. Jowett’s 
notes to slipshod scholarship. We 
should rather refer it to a con- 
temptuous estimate of St. Paul’s 
intellectual character: that “ weak 
and palsied creature ;” “the victim of 
nervousexcitement ;’ “who was not at 
one with nature, nor nature with 
him ;’ whom it would be “a rude 
shock to our nerves” to meet; as much 
80, possibly, as “poor people, with 
their constant appeals to divine in- 
terposition ;’ whose “mixed modes” 
of thought would have incapacitated 
him from answering one categorically 
what he meant or did not mean ;— 
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why should we trouble ourselves 
with his Greek? When, indeed, we 
read any of the “masters of those who 
know,” Aristotle or Plato, Bacon or 
Shakespeare, we credit them with 
every accession to ourown knowledge. 
We take pleasure in proving that the 
finest — subtlest thoughts which 
we possess have played, like lights 
and shadows, over the surface of the 
sea of their meaning. We should 
assume, as a general rule, that they 
meant as much—St. Paul as little as 
possible ! 

We have neither space, nor incli- 
nation, for controversy. The deepest 
disapproval of this k which we 
can convey is to say that it feels 
with numb and icy fingers round 
the cross which it never grasps. 

Still it would be unjust to deny 
that the discussions, in spite of 
their general mistiness, are in some 
ways of remarkable ability. Their 
great philosophical deficiency is a 
want of definition and of definiteness 
in the use of terms. But they some- 
times generalize with astonishing 
sweep and power. The essay on the 
influence of Philo upon St. Paul, is, 
we take it, in great measure from 
Gfréreo. That on Natural Religion 
is an acute and destructive criticism of 
the ordinary theistic argument from 
final causes. It contains some power- 
ful writing. We cite one example, 
the growth of the early religions :— 


‘« How long such a state may have 
lasted ; what different forms it assumed 
in China, India, Persia, Egypt; by 
what process it passed into that 
secondary stage which it attains in 
Greek mythology; are questions which 
we have, as yet, hardly the means of 
answering. Slowly the veil is drawn up. 
The world within prevails over the 
world without. ‘The mystery of human 
nature reveals itself in the law of pro- 
gress. The age of Mythology succeeds 
the era of the formation of languages ; 
the age of Poetry to that of Mythology ; 
to that of Poetry, Philosophy, or His- 
tory. The individual is no more iden- 
tified with nature, or thought imaged 
by sense. A thousand links of fancy 
still connect them; the twilight of the 
human understanding does not at once 








* The Epistles of St. Paul to the Thessalonians, Galatians, Romans ; with critical 
notes and dissertations. By Benjamin Jowett, m.a., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol 
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pass away; it is theearly morning still, 
not the clearness of the sun at noonday. 
The world itself seems to be pervaded 
by one universal life or mind, or to 

ur forth from its surface myriads of 
individual forms dancing in the light of 
heaven, or to be ever labouring in travail 
of some mystery which no sphinx may 
guess ; or to be divided between good and 
evil into an upper and under world; or 
to be filled with giants or grotesque 
beings, tortured into deformity, or 
radiant with unearthly beauty. Gra- 
dually this superhuman life subsides : 
the gods come down to us in the like- 
ness of men, no longer springing up 
everywhere, but at last set within the 
rigid limits of their own marble forms. 
The earth is at rest, and order is the law 
of all things, in which the mind too 
finds rest. The reality of the last age 
has become the dream of the present, 
and this is but the allegory in which 
hilosophy clothes its meaning. At 
ength the original meaning of all beliefs 
is lost ; they become customs rather than 
beliefs.” —Vol. ii. p. 398. 


Of the remaining essays we would 
specify those on the connexions of 
immorality and idolatry, on the state 
of the heathen world, and on con- 
versions and changes of character, as 
especially interesting. But the paper 
on “ Casuistry” is a perfect gem in its 
way. It reflects much light on the 
fourteenth chapter of Romans. It 
exhibits the character of the Apostle 
in all its wise, considerate, and far- 
seeing tenderness. It seizes upon 
the inmost principle of “spiritual 
direction,” and analyzes it with a 
shrewd and remorseless logic very 
unlike Professor Jowett’s usual 
Hegelian mysticism. 

r. Stanley’s Commentary on the 
Corinthians deserves mention here.* 
It is of very different texture from 
Mr. Jowett’s, being almost entirely 
critical and historical, and, eschewing 
philosophical discussion. Mr. Stanley 
is never so happy as on classic 

ound. He is quite at home in 

orinth, ~—y the Grecian pines, 
clothing with their light green foliage 


the plains of the isthmus. The style 
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of the Apostle suggests curious his- 
torical analogies :— 

**In some respects its outward aspect 
closely resembles that of two men, very 
different from each other and from 
him—Thucydides and Oliver Cromwell. 
In all three there is a disproportion 
between thought and language, the 
thought straining the language till it 
cracks in the process—a shipwreck of 
grammar and logic, as the sentences are 
whirled through the author’s mind—a 
growth of words and thoughts out of 
and into each other, often to the utter 
entanglement of the argument which is 
framed out of them.”—Preface, p. iv. 


Mr. Stanley’s object is solely to re- 
produce the argument, the whole 
argument, and nothing but the argu- 
ment of the Apostle—not to enume- 
rate conflicting opinions, to frame or 
to attach a doctrinal system of any 
kind. As he piously and beautifully 
remarks—“ Words and ideas, which 
have often been confined to the use of 
particular sections or parties of the 
Church, when seen in their original 
meaning and connexion, recover their 
independence, and seem to have once 
more a long race to run through the 
mouths of many generations.” The 
execution of his plan is almost as ad- 
mirable as its conception. 

To the “ Life of Arnold,” to “Sinai 
and Palestine,” and to “ Memorials of 
Canterbury,” it were needless to 
refer our readers. In addition to the 
works at the foot of the page, Mr. 
Stanley has also written an articleon 
Grote’s Greece, and some other ex- 
cellent papers in the Quarterly. He 
is the chemical intermede who com- 
bines apparently discordant theolo- 
gical elements — the successor and 
penngres of Hussey; the pupil of 
Arnold ; the examining chaplain of 
Tait. The heavy brow and large 
head of Lord Macaulay might seem to 
augur a different genius from that of 
the Oxford Regius Professor of Ecclesi- 
astical History. But, in truth, if 
ever Lord Macaulay were to be meta- 
morphosed into a divine and uni- 


* Sermons and Essays on the Apostolic Age, by the Rev. A. P. Stanley, m.a., 
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versity professor, we suppose that his 
sermons and prelections would most 
resemble Mr. Stanley’s. The merits 
and the faults would, perhaps, not 
be dissimilar. 

Before parting with Mr. Stanley, 
we would respectfully submit to his 
notice one short sentence in one of 
the finest and most instructive chap- 
ters of his ‘Sinai and Palestine”’— 
that on the Gospel history and teach- 
ing, viewed in connexion with the lo- 
calities of Palestine. “ It is an argu- 
ment such as in the days of subtle 
theological speculation might have 
been justly and forcibly used for what 
is termed the Perfect Humanity of 
Christ.” This sentence jars upon our 
ear and heart, and conveys a painful 
meaning which we are sure the author 
would be the first to disclaim. 

One of the essays in the last Ox- 
ford volume demands some notice 
under this head. We allude to 
“Schemes of Christian Comprehen- 
sion,” by the Rev. H. B. Wilson, z.p., 
late Fellow of St. John’s College.* 
To this essay we strongly object, and 
on a variety of grounds. In the first 
place, it omits all mention of some of 
the most interesting works and pro- 
jects. Thus, Franciscus & Sancta 
Clara wo to be utterly unknown 
to Mr. Wilson, the precursor as he is 
of Tract Ninety, in the attempt to 
make the Articles speak Romish 
sentiments. Neither is there an 
allusion to the overtures which 
have been made by zealous Church- 
men to the Danish and Greek 
Churches ; nor to the gently-offered 
and sourly-received advances of 
Convocation to the Methodists ; nor 
to the Evangelical Alliance. In so 
accessible a treatise as “ Waterland’s 
Discourse of Fundamentals,” and its 
notes, the reader will find much 
clearer and ampler information, 
although Waterland wrote in 1735. 
We would also just remind Mr. Wil- 
son that there are such people as 
Grotius, Casaubon, and Leibnitz. 
Then, Mr. Wilson’s practical improve- 
ment of his subject is the richest 
piece of philosophical bombast which 
we have often met. What is to be 
the reconciler of Christendom? Why, 
“the principle of probables, the mo- 
dalization of dogmatic statements by 
greater or less probability ;” that is 


* Oxford Essays, 1857, pp. 94-129, 
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the mark. Apply this plaster to 
Scripture and ecclesiastical affairs, 
and all the broken heads of all the 
churches will be healed in a style 
which no biblical or confessional 
standard can ever equal. And what, 
O wonder and phenomenon amon 

“dons,” may these big words mean ' 
They fall grandly and vaguely upon 
our ears like xéy% dua, or some echo 
from Cloudcuckooland. They loom 
before our eyes like a flock of birds 
in a snow shower. But what do they 
mean? Why, just this: that creeds 
cannot be extricated from probable 
matter ; that modality clings to them; 
that as a man cannot be metaphy- 
sically certain that his own dog- 
ina is true, neither can he be certain 
that its contradictory is false. We 
recommend Mr. Wilson to try his 
hand upon the first Roman priest, or 
supra-lapsarian old lady, whom he 
may chance to meet. “Excuse me, sir; 
but you will be good enough to pro- 
babilize your charming remark about 
the true church.” “A thousand par- 
dons, madam,—a little more sugar,— 
but pray modalize your sweet dogmatic 
statement about the non-elect.” Does 
not Mr. Wilson know that to induce 
controversialists to modalize and pro- 
babilize is, indeed, the way to Chris- 
tian comprehension, just on the same 
principle that to catch a hare is the 
way towards making hare-soup, or to 
convert the Pope towards overthrow- 
ing Popery? The only little difficulty 
is to catch the hare, or throw salt on 
the tail of your Pontiff. Will Mr. 
Wilson teach us how the arrogant and 
half-seeing intellect, and narrow heart 
of man, is to be induced to modalize 
and the t’other thing with the long 
name? But we have a more serious 
objection to this essay. The follow- 
ing sentence is a specimen of the way 
in which a certain class of persons 
rush in where “ angels fear to tread.” 
“They,’—and this Oxford “don” is 
evidently speaking of himself,—“they 
would think it as hypercritical to take 
exceptions to the long discourse put 
by St. John into the mouth of our 
Saviour, chap. xiv. xvii, as to the 
speeches which Livy, and even Thu- 
cydides, assign to great generals, 
when their troops are shouting for 
the battle ; or to the discussion with 
which Plato’s Socrates entertains his 
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friends on the eve of his death.” 
Precious passage! That sublime dis- 
course, down whose great —_ of 
wisdom eighteen hundred years have 
looked and never seen the bottom, is 
the invention of the Galilean fisher- 
man. It is a piece of human dramat- 
ism, on @ par with the ingenuity of 
Landor, or the speeches written by 
Johnson for the “ Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine,” or the last words of Otho in 
Plutarch and Tacitus, or the dying 
discourse of Julian in Ammianus. 
We submit that the promise of One 
“who should bring all things to their 
remembrance, whatsoever their Master 
had said unto them,” is a more ra- 
tional explanation of the chapters in 
question than the hypothesis which 
would at once exalt the intellect of 
the Evangelist beyond Plato and 
Shakespeare, and a hischaracter 
for earnestness and veracity. We 
have spoken plainly ; and we will 
only add, that the admission of such 
an article is a distinct violation of the 
pledge which was given, that these 
essays should not be devoted to the 
furtherance of peculiar theological 
views. An article by Dr. Pusey, on 
church government, or by Canon 
Miller, on Maynooth or Tractarianism, 
would not have been so inconsistent 
with the programme. 

We must just mention, with un- 
feigned admiration, Dr. Thomson’s 
Bampton Lectures on the Atonement, 
before we leave this portion of our 
review.* These lectures take up a 
later stage of the controversy than 
Archbishop Magee’s memorable vo- 
lume. The er will admire the 
skill with which innumerable argu- 
ments and theories are woven, smooth- 
ly and logically, into one web. The 
rhetorical is no less excellent than the 
practical portion ; and the concluding 
pages of the volume are among the 
most eloquent in English theology. 

We pass on to logic, and mental 


and moral philosophy—always strong 


points at Oxford. 

The name of Dr. Thomson reminds 
us of his nee and important con- 
tribution to logical science.t A few 


* The Atoning work of Christ, viewed inrelation to some current theories. 
William Thomson, m.a., Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford. 
+ An Outline of the Necessary Laws of Thought. 
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words will give some conception of 
his plan and aim. 

It may be said, variously, from two 
different points of view, that the laws 
precede the processes, or the processes 
the laws, of thought. Speculatively 
absolutely, as Aristotle would say, in 
the nature of things, the laws precede, 
guiding where they are not felt or 
analyzed. Practically, to us, the pro- 
cesses precede. Metaphysical reasons 
have, in point of fact, had little to 
say to the formation of morals. Rules 
of grammar did not consciously guide 
the original structure of language. 
The poet made his story beautiful 
with numerous feet —the orator 
persuaded by his pictured and impas- 
sioned language—before there was 
an Aristotle to analyze the laws which 
underlaid poetry or oratory. Just so, 
the logician is not the man who can 
reason powerfully and accurately, but 
the man who ¢an declare the laws of 
mind to which his processes of rea- 
soning conform. Logic, then, as treated 
by Dr. Thomson, is pure, not applied ; 
docens, not utens ; the bare anatomy of 
thought, not its physiology, padded 
with flesh and blood. At the same 
time he confesses that the distinction 
cannot be quite rigorously observed 
in practice. Logic, with our author, 
is a science not an art ; for art is con- 
cerned with production, science with 
the existent. So Aristotle says 
—“Of theoretical science the end is 
truth ; of practical, work; o7, as one 
of his great commentators writes— 
“Tn speculative science we know that 
we may know ; in practical, we know 
that we may do.” Pure logic, then, 
is a science of the necessary laws of 
thought. It does not deal with the 
contents of a conception, but with the 
conception itself—not with the vari- 
ously coloured matter, but with the 
rigid and colourless mould. Were we 
to point to any particular passage in 
this book, however, to exhibit the 
practical value of logical study, we 
should point to the author’s treatment 
of the immediate syllogism of the un- 
derstanding (p. 213). He there proves 
that persons undisciplined in these 
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exereises cannot draw out fully all their 
own meaning when they utter the 
simplest proposition—that the sim- 
= judgment can be put in jifteen 
ifferent ways—and that every man 
of common sense must confess that his 
proposition really implied all. 
nquestionably, however, the first 
hilosophical writer of Oxford is Mr. 
Mansel * like Dr. Thomson, a disciple 
of the Hamiltonian school, and now 
engaged in editing the unpublished 
remains of his illustrious master. In 
Dr. Thomson we have a man of vi- 
gorous mind and versatile accom- 
lishments, accidentally directed to 
i. and making the dry branches 
burst forth and bud with the warm 
touch of his genius. But Mr. Mansel 
isa born logician. He is the veritable 
son, after the mind, of Duns Scotus, 
—_ Keckerman, and Burgersdyk. His 
edition of Aldrich isa perfect prodi 
of logical learning and acuteness. Tt 
is remarkable, too, how the calm eye 
of the thinker sometimes twinkles with 
merriment ; how again, when the sa- 
cred region of revealed religion heaves 
up its serene peaks before his thought, 
his voice swells into a sublime and 
hallowed eloquence. The author of 
Phrontisterion, one of the richest 
satires we have ever read, speaks in 
these sentences :— 


*‘ Thought, whether proceeding on a 
right or wrong path, cannot create its 
own object. The threat of the witch 
in “‘Macheth” to appear in the likeness of 
‘a rat without a tail,’ embodies an old 
superstition, in which an allegorical in- 

reter might detect a germ of philo- 
sophical truth. The witch can trans- 
form, but cannot create. The several 
members of the human body admit of a 
possible metamorphosis into the corres- 
ponding limbs of the quadruped ; but 
the caudal appendage is wanting, for 

k of an analogous development in the 
human organization.”--(‘* Psychology, 
the Test of Moral and Metaphysical 
Philosophy,” p. 21). 
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The following splendid oc- 
curs in the course of a tribute to Sir 
William Hamilton’s memory : 


**If ever the time shall come when 
the philosophy of the Conditioned shall 
occupy its fitting place as the handmaid 
and auxiliary of Christian truth, voy- 
aging through the seas of thought, with 
the laws of the human mind for its 
chart, and the Word of God for its pole- 
star, among the fathers and teachers of 
that philosophy, most consulted and 
most valued, will stand the name of Sir 
William Hamilton. Philosophy has 
striven in vain to assimilate the Abso- 
lute to herself: she has striven in vain 
to assimilate herself to the Absolute: 
a third course remains yet open to her 
—to acknowledge that the Absolute is 
above philosophy. In the beginning of 
time, says the Hindoo fable, when 
Brahma and Vishnu strove together for 
the sovereignty, Siva offered to acknow- 
ledge as supreme the one who could 
discover the crown of his head or the 
soles of his feet. For ten myriads of 
years, Brahma soared upwards, and 
found no summit in the infinite height ; 
Vishnu dived downwards, and found no 
base in the infinite depth. Then, at 
last, the rival gods owned the fruit- 
lessness of their search, acknowledged 
their superior, and were reconciled. 
From the birthday of human thought, 
men have striven, by two opposite 
paths, to gauge the depth and the 
height of the infinite mind. Let us 
trust that the day will come when the 
rival seekers, learning the lesson of 
humility from the study of their natures’ 
laws and limits, shall confess, with the 
patriarch of old, ‘ Behold, I go forward, 
but he is not there; and backward, but 
I cannot perceive Him,’” 


But, perhaps, the most admirable 
section of Mr. Mansel’s writings is 
that in which he contrasts the Aris- 
totelian with the Baconian logic, and 
applies the result of his contrast to a 
mistake of Mr. Mill, which has been 
pregnant with the most fatal conse- 
quences to many minds. Mr. Mill 
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confuses the Organon of Aristotle 
with the Organon of Bacon. He 
welds them into one system. Hence, 
in logical consistency, the laws of 
thought are laws of external nature, 
with their invariable sequences, and 
without the play of moral freedom— 
the elasticity of a self-determining 
will—the lghts and shadows of 
mingling motives. Hence, the law 
f physical causation binding up the 
Prometheus of the moral and intel- 
lectual world with chains of adamant. 
Hence, for ethics based upon liberty, 
ethology, or the science of habits 
Seeinsl | by necessary agents, accord- 
ing to an invariable causation. Hence 
the wild vision of universal history 
constructed & priori, instead of the 
majestic drama unfolding itself under 
the guidance of the divine Creator. 
Sir Alexander Grant published, at 
the close of last year, the first instal- 
ment of his promised edition of the 
Ethics,* containing essays. We have 
no doubt that he is an able thinker, 
as well as an industrious student of 
the best German authorities. But, in 
our opinion, his eoetow “depth” 
is as inferior to Mr. Mansel’s solidity, 
as his insolent sneers at “ tutors who 
try to find the doctrine of human 
corruption in Aristotle,’ and at 
Bishop Butler, are less pleasing than 
his rival’s reverent humility. As to 
his style, its snappish brevity, savour- 
ing of undergraduate analyses—its 
a Sve and i para- 
graphs, bristling with numbers, are a 
Strikin contrast to his rival’s clear 
and elegant Englishh We would 
“let” Sir Alexander “to know” that 
these points are deserving of atten- 
tion. For assuredly, if he is “to 
be regarded similarly to one of the 
flowers of the field,” it must be to 
his native Scottish thistle, all abristle 
with burs and spikes. It is from 
his “much-honoured” friend, Mr. 
Jowett, we presume, that he has 
caught his ae sneering at the 
author of the ogy. It is a little 
presumptuous, or so, in a clever young 


_* The Ethics of Aristotle, illustrated with essays and notes. 
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man to tell us that Butler is “not a 
ss philosopher ;” and it is a 
ttle ignorant, or so, to say that “he 
1s a most aa writer.” And, 
in, as to the religious tutors, 
ao our baronet scorns, the doc- 
trine of human corruption is either 
true or a figment. If a Christian 
figment, of course it is absurd to look 
for it in a heathen writer. If not 
simply a Christian doctrine, but a 
fact, it is no more absurd to look for 
some, at least, undeveloped conscious- 
ness of it in a philosopher like Aris- 
totle, than to look for some psycho- 
logical law, like that of association, 
which we can faintly trace, though it 
is not definitely stated by Aristotle. 
Still, the work is infinitely superior 
to any other in English on the same 
subject. The first and second essays, 
and the short appendix on the politi- 
cal ideas in the Ethics, are full, phi- 
losophical, and profound. 

And here we should be guilty of 
injustice if we neglected to allude to 
the translation of that most difficult 
work, “The Metaphysics of Aristotle,” 
lately executed by the Rev. John H. 
M‘Mahon, of this University.t The 
translation of book iv., and of the 
refutation of Platonism in book xii., 
strikes us as especially good. The 
analysis and notes are full of valuable 
matter. Pace Sir Alexander Grant— 
Mr. M‘Mahon is not ashamed or afraid 
to say, in his analysis of book xi.:— 


** There is one element which can be 
disengaged from this analysis of God’s 
nature which must, emphatically, com- 
mand the approbation of even Christian 
philosophers. This element is the re- 
cognition, by Aristotle, of God as the 
independent source of His own opera- 
tions, within and by Himself—a truth 
faintly, though intelligibly mirrored to 
us in the freedom of the will and the 
creative energies of the human mind; 
and a truth, moreover, so glorious that 
the Holy Scriptures of God teem with 
frequent avowals of it.” 


Indeed, the vexed question of the 
Theism or Atheism, of the Stagyrite 
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is discussed more freely and clearly 
than we have elsewhere seen. Are 
we presumptuous in saying, with 
especial eye to the interests of the 
candidates for writerships,, that a 
judicious selection from the Greek 
text of the “Metaphysics” would be 
an admirable addition to the admir- 
able logical course, even if “jibs” 
should add a new petition to the 
Litany—“a dialectic Aristotelica 
libera nos Domine ?’ And where 
could so competent an editor be found 
as the author of this translation? 

We can hardly leave Oxford litera- 
ture without alluding to the historical 
works which Oxford men have lately 
eres Dean Milman’s “ Latin 

hristianity,” and Mr. Froude’s 
“History of England” are the most 
splendid specimens of Oxonian litera- 
ture in this line. We have space but 
for a few words on the latter work. 

Mr. Froude’s has been a strange 
career, indeed. In the extreme Pro- 
testant historian we can still see 
cropping out the intense sympathy 
with medievalism which was once 
felt by the young author of one of the 
“Lives of the Saints” with the Little- 
more imprimatur. The panegyrist 
of Henry VIIL--the keen exposer 
of the delinquencies of the clergy, can 
still walk up the cathedral aisle, and 
gaze, enraptured, upon the marble 
crusader, and hear the church bells, 
“that peculiar creation of medieval 
age, falling upon the ear like the echo 
of a vanished world.” It was a 
singular scene when the “ Nemesis of 
Faith” was brought into the hall of 
Exeter College, and, under the tall 
form and fine face of Walter de 
Stapleton, committed to the flames by 
the hands of a tutor. The stern old 
founder seemed to smile approval. 
But the young fellow of Exeter has 
paid off the insult to his book and 
the act which drove him from the 
society to which he belonged. The 
“Hesitation at Oxford,” ‘The Sub- 
mission of Oxford,” “ The Burning of 
Duns Scotus in Peckwater,” and other 
portions of the history are keen satires 
upon the spirit of the university. 
But the mother who was obliged to 
drive the erring son from her home, 
must still gaze upon his work with a 
sigh of —— regret. Certainly, 

. Froude’s style is superior even to 
Lord Macaulay's. There is not the 
same perpetual liquid lapse—the same 
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monotonous brilliancy. We travel 


over patches of short, jerking, broken 
sentences ; but then we are rewarded 
by noble prospects. The hissing sar- 
casm, the fierce hatred of Mr. Froude 
are something different from the Whig 


prejudices and gentleman-like anti- 
pathy of Lord Macaulay—darker, in- 
tenser, more terrible. The peer is a 
great master of pageants; but his gor- 
geousness is a general mistiness of 
splendour, enveloping a few first-rate 
figures: the fellow of Exeter restores 
the colours of the past, and groupes 
in all accessories and particulars. 
Lord Macaulay’s rhetoric is like a 
eae eae such acoloured 
ight as he wishes over the scenes ; 
but Mr. Froude’s is like a wave which 
exhibits the most graceful swells and 
curves, the most dazzling brilliancy 
of spray, the most delicate variety of 
tints—simply in virtue of the laws 
which are rolling it onward to the 
shore. The conviction of Anne 
Boleyn, the scene upon the Thames, 
the pageant in the city, the appear- 
ance of the Queen, are as much above 
any kindred scene in Lord Macaulay, 
as a Greek tragedy is above George 
Barnwell. 


**There she sate, dressed in white 
tissue robes, her fair hair flowing loose 
over her shoulders, and her temples 
circled with a light coronet of gold and 
diamonds. Most beautiful, loveliest, 
most favoured, perhaps, as she seemed 
at that hour, of all England’s daughters, 
alas! ‘ within the hollow round’ of that 
coronet— 


* Kept death his court, and there the antick 
sate, 
. and farewell, queen.’ 


Fatal gift of greatness! so dangerous 
ever; so more than dangerous in those 
tremendous times, when ancient order, 
and law, and tradition are splitting in 
the social earthquake. And what if 
into an unsteady heart and brain the 
outward chaos should find its way, con- 
verting the poor silly soul into an image 
of the same confusion, and at length 
there be nothing left of all which men 
or women ought to value save hope of 
God's forgiveness. Three short years 
have yet to pass, and again, on a sum- 
mer morning, Queen Anne Boleyn will 
leave the Tower of London, not radiant 
then with beauty, on a gay errand of 
coronation, but a poor wandering ghost, 
on a sad, tragic errand from which she 
will never more return; passing away 
out of an earth where she may - no 
2 
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longer, into a presence where, neverthe- 
less, we know that all is well—for all o 
us, and, therefore, for her.”—Froude’s 
History, vol. i. p. 435. 

Thisisa passage eminently character- 
istic of theauthor in his higher moods. 
It embodies his strong view of Anne 
Boleyn’s guilt, and it inweaves one 
of his strange religious speculations 
— “Well for all of us, and, therefore, 
for her!’ Who told you so, Mr. 
Froude? We need hardly inform our 
panes that op spans ie a 4° 
worshipper of He +» Who, he 
thinks, would et ions as good as he 
was great had he only been cast in a 
world where there were no women. 
But is he not laughing in his sleeve 
at the simplicity of his readers when 
he remarks on the odious precipitancy 
of the nuptials with Jane Seymour, 
immediately after the execution of 
Anne—* The precipitancy with which 
he acted is to me a proof that he 
looked on matrimony as an indifferent 
oficial act, which his duty required 
at the moment ; and if this be thought 
a novel interpretation of his motives, 
I have merely to say that I find it in 
the statute-book.” (Vol. II. p. 502). 
We can only strongly recommend the 
chapter on the Irish Rebellion, with 
its quaint operiing story of the vision 
of peg boy of Pander’s opinion, 
that the land in the west, where 
“most souls was damned,” was this 
Treland of ours. 

We must now endeavour to bring 
the divergent lines of these hurried 
reviews to one point. 

First, then, as a general rule the 
strong point of Oxford men would 
seem to be thorough getting up and 
_—e of particular authors. If 

erodotus is to be elucidated and 
illustrated, Mr. Rawlinson comes for- 
ward and knows all that can be 
known of him ; Augustinehas melted 
into Pusey’s mind ; Mr. Mozley has 
untwisted every fibre of the predesti- 
narian argument in his writings ; Dr. 
Thomson puts before us a tissue, 
which looks as smooth and complete 
as possible ; no tags, no ruffled ends ; 
but it is made up of threads which he 
has collected from his favourite 
authors ; Sir Alexander Grant strives 
to nestle behind Aristotle’s brain, and 
to think through it ; the purely human 
element of St. Paul’s mind has been 
dissected with wonderful minuteness 
by Professors Stanley and Jowett. 


(April, 
The weak point of Oxford men 


of seems to be also very marked. It is 


a kind of logical madness. Putthem 
ona premiss, and they push down the 
inclined plane toa conclusion, however 
perilous or extravagant. So New- 
man began with the authority of the 
church and ended in ultramontane 
Romanism ; so his brother started 
with the inward light, and ended 
in “phases of my faith ;”’ so Mr. 
Congreve pushed out from Mill, and 
finished by sitting in prostrate reve- 
rence at the feet of Comte, and by 
writing, only two months ago, a 
pamphlet, in which he speaks of 
hristianity as “a phase of religion 
through which it is unnecessary for 
India to pass ;’ so Mr. Jowett sets 
out from Hegel, but he has not yet 
arrived at his journey’s end ; so, in 
poetry, Mr. Arnold lays down the 
premisses of Greek tragedy, and 
pushes them to the conclusion of 
writing a Greek tragedy in English; 
so, in history, Mr. Froude writes 
upon the principle of believing state 
papers and acts of parliament, and 
e is so consistent that he does 
believe them even when they con- 
tradict the strongest dictates of com- 
mon sense and natural feeling. It is 
manifest that all these phenomena 
have a cause. The sterner discipline 
of the place is too logical. Logic is 
a guide from premiss to conclusion ; 
but if the premiss be false, how des- 
perate is the downward path: yet 
what cares the logician, so his con- 
clusion be formally valid. And thus 
it is that ordinary minds are better 
off than these subtle academicians. 
They have, indeed, like those accom- 
pliened men, false premisses in abun- 
ance ; but common sense comes in, 
and the very want of intellectual 
consistency is their best protection. 
On the whole, then, Oxford has 
reason to be proud of her position in 
relation to literature. Perhaps our 
omg Trish university might look to 
er with a little envy in this respect. 
Our questionable success in the one 
department of the India Civil Ser- 
vice examination, compared with 
our superiority in all other compe- 
titive trials, must arise from some 
weakness in the literary or philo- 
sophical training of our youth ; for, 
in the mathematical and scientific 
departments, we are too pre- 
eminent for any suspicion of failure. 
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At-the same time, we are content 
with our nee There . some- 
thing morbid, perhaps, in the way 
in which Oxford intellect blossoms 
off into literature. If we hardly 


uce so many books ; if we have 
Froudes or Milmans, Arnolds or 
Fempeons, we have, at least, no New- 


pane, no Jowetts, no Congreves. Our 
sound and temperate theology and 
osophy train the teachers of our 
~~ too thoroughly to suffer them 
go after some ignis fatuus, and 
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drag their pe after them. The con- 
ceit and “ donnishness” of the younger 
Oxford tutor-authors is unknown. 
And when our men go into the great 
university of life—with the Fitz- 
geralds and O’Briens to the pulpit ; 
with the Napiers, Whitesides, Law- 
sons, Martins, and Cairnes to the bar ; 
there are few, indeed, who have 
practical reason to regret that so 
many years were spent in the severe 
but salutary discipline imposed by 
the University of Dublin. 


THE WORSHIPPERS OF MERCURY; OR, PARACELSUS AND HIS BROTHER 
ALCHYMISTS. 


PART II. 


HIS THEOGONY. 


Ir is a strange combination of Tal- 
mudic legends and old Cabalistic 
philosophy, whether that be of Egyp- 
tian or Chaldaic origin. Add to this 
a dash of Neo-Platonism, a tinge of 
Greek materialism, blended together 
in a mind purely scientific and prac- 
tical, and you obtain afair impression of 
the Swiss philosopher of the sixteenth 
century. 

Creation was a chemical mystery, a 
separation. Space at first was chaos, 
or a common principle from which all 
perishable things came. The first se- 
paration was the universe or macro- 
cosm, and the four elements—fire, 
which is the hot part of every thing; 
air, the moist; water, the cold; and 
earth, the dry. These elements enter 
into man, and, according as they 
epeoninste, form his temperament. 

an is the little world of which the 
larger world is a type. To use the 

ist’s ponderous words, chaos, 
or the great mystery, is the back of 
every thing, beyond which the mind 
of man cannot penetrate, All things 
will perish, not again to become chaos, 
but what was before chaos. The 
great mystery is “the mother of all 
the elements, and the grandmother 
of the stars.” It gave powers of re- 
production to all secondary creatures. 
All was created without an effort, and 
passed at once into being like a flower 
opening to bloom. All things lay hid 
in chaos as the statue does in the 
marble. All d into form and es- 


_ sence by a separation, Created things 


were not built out of chaos, nor ga- 
thered, but formed by combination, 
as two tinctures mixed form a third of 
new virtues. Some superfluities of 
creation became spirits, herbs, and 
stones. Just as grass devoured by an 
ox turns into flesh; so did the great 
mystery become changed, and its 
changes also changed. 

Whatever became compact became 
as wood; the rest remained thin, as 
air and water. This separation is the 
greatest miracle in philosophy, and is 
not divine but a natural magic, never 
to be repeated. All things enjoy free 
will, and, in consequence, hate or love 
each other, and will till the last day, 
the harvest of creation. 

At the creation fire became heaven 
and the wall of the firmament; the 
air became a void space; the sea, a 
place fornymphs and monsters; earth, 
a chest to hold all things that grow. 
Each is independent of the other, and 
earth is propped up by these invisible 
pillars. 

Then came a second separation, and 
the stars arose from the fire, which is 
heaven, as flowers from a meadow, 
rising as a colour does in a tincture. 
Before this all the sky was fire. Soon 
the air mixed with all elements. Then 
salt, weeds, and fish arose from the 
sea; all made manifest in a mo- 
ment of time. Next, the mortal and 
the eternal separated in the earth; 
and all plants, and metals, and gems 
ap eu 

an alone is a mixture of the eter- 
nal and the mortal; and it baffles 
— 
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sages to see the mortal domineer over 
the eternal. Hence arises a perpetual 
struggle, for man desires a perfect 
and final separation. Man’s inclina- 
tion is always to evil. All the ele- 
ments have a soul, which is their life, 
and is invisible like that of men. 
The fire that we see is not that soul 
or life, but merely a result ; for it may 
be in a green stick as much as in a 
flame. 

There are four elementary worlds, 
each with its plants and spirits, and one 
God eternalobeyedinall. Man knows 
most of the element of earth, because 
from that he came. All that we have 
is found in the other elements; even 
air has its stones and plants. What 
we account phenomena are natural 
sequences unknown to us. 

here are more worlds than one; 
and we are not the noblest or the hap- 
piest of creatures. There are even 
more beings than merely the eternal 
and mortal, could we know them. 
Some mortal things are meant to feed 
the eternal; some of the eternal are 
for power, and others for ornament. 
Flowers are eternal, and will ap- 
pear at the judgment as well as 
all things created out of chaos. 
When the four elements perish 
others will arise, or a new chaos 
be created as a starting point of 
new worlds. At present he nourish 
each other, and yet are self-support- 
ing, as plants. The elementary is 
but an inn where the eternal resides 
for a time. The last day will be a 
et, a meeting, a reunion. 

aracelsus also believed in attend- 
ing spirits, prophetic genii, and ghosts 
which remain on the earth after a 
man isdead. The ghosts lead men in 
their sleep, and enable men to pro- 
phesy. 

Life desires life, the mortal desires 
immortality, because it proceeded 
from it; hence God ordained that the 
invisible should become body, and 
then again become invisible. All 
things are created fumes: they end 
in a steam, are constantly evapo- 
rating, and when the boiling ceases 
the smoke ceases also. Man is a 
coagulated fume. What we eat 
melts and passes into this smoke. 
Life consumes all things, and diges- 
tion is but a separation. All colours 
and elements lie hid in every thing. 
The invisible becomes visible throug 
the body, and is seen in it as fire is 
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in wood which it sets alight. The 
visible is, then, nothing but a mani- 
festation of one side of the invisible. 

In summary of these mysteries, we 
may say that Paracelsus believed in 
the simultaneous emerging of the ele- 
ments from chaos, at divine command. 
From the four elements came again 
all created things, each element being 
a self-supporting world, and yet nou- 
rishing its fellows. All will eventu- 
ally return to the great mystery of 
chaos. 


HIS MYTHOLOGY. 


From the superfiuities of creation 
there arose sea-monsters, rock, air, 
and earth spirits ; the melosines who 
dwell in man’s blood, and the neu- 
ferans who inhabit the pores of the 
earth: each has its own habitation, 
and may not change. There are 
also giants, wood-monsters, and spi- 
rits of the night. By conjunction with 
men, they may converse with him, 
and bear him children; but each spi- 
rit turns again to whence it came, 
fire or water, as man does to earth. 

The sylphs, the salamanders, and 
the undines, are all of this philoso- 
pher’s manufacture ; for with Chris- 
tianity he blended a poetical panthe- 
ism, which the occult sciences had 
handed down from Pagan times, 
and of which the superstitions of 
witches and goblins preserved re- 
membrance. “ every thing he saw 
spirits: they moved in the dew-drop 
and in the spray of the torrent, 
murmured in the fire, and spoke to 
him in the wind and in the echo. 

The gnomes, or mountain spirits, 
he says, have flesh and blood as men, 
and are not mere essence, like the 
beings of the air and fire. They de- 
light in guarding riches, either in 
mountains or mines, where they 
count it over with all the pride of 
successful capitalists. The devil him- 
self, though said to abound in riches 
and to reward his followers, is, ac- 
cording to Paracelsus, the poorest of 
creatures, but infinitely skilful in 
all arts, which he can teach to his 
favourites ; he does not require a bond 
sealed with your blood, as some have 
written. 

These pigmies live long, but have 
not the gift of immortality. They 
appear in sudden flames to miners 
whom they vex with blows an 
scorchings ; warning them of danger 
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by knocking, or disclosing a trea- 
gure. They can appear small or 
large, foul or fair; but have latter! 

become extinct or invisible, ihonah 
once common among men. Some 
thought them good spirits sent from 
God ; others, the souls of suicides, 
wandering till the judgment, having 
iven themselves to the devil; others 

ave thought them mere phantasies, 
disclosing treasure; a few, the crea- 
tions of enchantment. We should 
be inclined to think them explo- 
sions of fire-damp, or will-o’-the-wisps 
floating round the damp mouths of 
mines, seen by errant woodmen, and 
hunters tracking the boar. 

They could not but by God’s will 
bring either fortune or misfortune. 
A few thought them the souls of men 
who had buried treasure, and kept 
guard till it was discovered, founding 
the opinion on the perverted text— 
“Where your treasure is, there shall 
your heart be also.” These, said the 
alchymists, were the gods of the early 
nations mentioned in the first com- 
mandment. 

The mountain of Uvus, in Italy, 
was once full of these spirits; and 
this was the kingdom and paradise 
of the nymph Venus—<so the cabalists 
interpreted old mythology. 

These pigmies loved those wholoved 
them, and hated those who hated 
them. Woe to the man who signed 
their bonds and yielded himself to 
their power. Knowing men’s thoughts 
and wishes, they were easily ruled 
by those who had faith: but if the 
wretched necromancer who backed 
their bills, angered or disobeyed 
them, they either maimed or killed 
him. Sometimes he was found dead, 
with blue face, staring eyes, and 
twisted neck, just as those whom the 
devil, who had not this power, drove 
to suicide and despair. 

These elementary spirits were God’s 
messengers and executioners: they 
warned and admonished man, 
watched and defended him, and 
could even deliver him from prison. 
They answer, in fact, to the guardian 
angels admitted by many modern 
Christians as real beings. ey were 
the same as night-mares, haunting 
the sick man, and increasing the me- 
lancholy of the hypochondriac. 

Paracelsus, though a needy man, 
wrote much about hid treasure. He 
relates the signs which indicate its 
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locality. Strange noises were heard 
round the spot; and those that went 
by, particularly on Sabbath nights, 
were cast into cold sweats, and felt 
their hair stand onend. Meteors fell 
round the house, and bellowings of 
wind shook the roof at midnight. 
These noises were oftentimes indica- 
tions that somebody’s mortgage was 
nearly up, and the devil was about to 
call in the money. Sometimes it was 
the soul of a wicked man forced to 
wander round the house of clay it 
had just quitted. Sometimes it was 
a stray devil driven from a possessed 
body, and now looking out for a 
vacancy. If the treasure was human, 
it could be recovered, but not so 
easily if it was the coin of nymphs or 
sylphs. 

he seekers used divining rods, 
which deceived them by point- 
ing indiscriminately to lost money, 
or magical mirrors and crystals. 
These were to be dug for when the 
moon transits Taurus, without cere- 
monies or incantations, with faith, 
courage, and cheerfulness. The pig- 
mies, unwilling to lose their treasure, 
had many ways of baffling mortals : 
now they would flame in visions; and 
now, just as the spade reached the 
casket, turn it into clay or wood. 
This, however, when forced by fire, 
turned to its former essence. 

The searcher, however, had al- 
ways some escape for self-delusion, 
for he either thought what he saw 
was only the metal in a changed 
form; or if he could not re-change 
it, would attribute it to the failure of 
some one ingredient in the spell. 

The spirits, if suddenly surprised, 
had no power to change the treasure, 
and fled, foiled and baffled. But if 
they had time, they sank the gold 
deeper, and out of reach. The greater 
the noise they made, the greater the 
treasure. id treasure was often 
searched for, not from covetousness 
but to render ancient houses and 
castles habitable, and to free them 
from the sound of clanking chains 
and hollow groans. 

Paracelsus not only believed in 
those mine spirits, whom the light of 
Sir Humphrey Davy’s lamp for ever 
scared, but in the possession of devils, 
apart from pure epilepsy. 

He recommends that they should 
be driven out by prayer, and not by 
dangerous incantations, which did 
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not send the devils into hell, but 
into some other being, whom they 
destroyed. The worst of it was, that 
the Red Sea could no longer hold 
any more, and if they were despatched 
to brooks or rivers, they turned 
into Kelpies, and attracted travellers, 
mocking at them, as they were 
drowning, by waving their hands and 
laughing behind the torrent or below 
the ford ; in fact, they preferred such 
places of entertainment to the dull 
confinement of a single body. They 
desired, also, earnestly to get into a 
castle, where they would soon drive 
out the inhabitants, as they frequently 
did according to Paracelsus’ own 
knowledge. 

The Doctor, therefore, advises you 
in such cases (and the receipt may be 
useful to any readers who are troubled 
by a man in possession), not to talk 
much with the sufferer, but to fast, 
repeating these words:—‘ Oh, thou 
unclean spirit, by the word, power, 
and virtue whereby thou wert cast out 
by Christ and his Apostles, go out of 
this man.” 

About tempests, Paracelsus is very 
unsound. He says they all flow from 
four fountains, N. g E. and W. 
Hurricanes, he says, are decidedly 
devilish, and proclaim the presence 
of spirits ; for, as a stranger will not 
enter a house without speaking, so 
these spirits must knock at the world’s 
door with thunderbolts, to show they 
are arrived, and to put in an ap- 
pearance. In such cases bells and 
trumpets are of great efficacy, as 
spirits dislike all jarring and piercing 
sounds ; but in thunder and hail the 
monk’s bell-ringing is of no use, as 
many a burnt belfry testifies. As 
for incense burning, and smoking 
balm, and scented candles, they only 
attract spirits as flowers do bees. 
Not knowing much about lightning- 
conductors, our Doctor recommen 
bushes of mug-wort and celandine 
being tied to the four corners of a 
house, which preserve it from the 
blue arrows of the lightning and the 
artillery of the bruising hail We 
prefer a conductor, but the Doctor 
considered coral and azoth as perfect 
amulets, which, as he was never 
struck, proved quite sufficient for his 


. Of dreams Paracelsus knew about 
as much as we do. He classes them 
as natural and supernatural, being 
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sometimes ambassadors from God, as 
the dreams of the Patriarchs and 
Balaam ; sometimes the mere result 
of care and diseased blood ; some- 
times mere delusions of the devil and 
the spirit of the night, as when the 
pirate dreams of spoil, and the son 
of Bacchus of cups. Generally speak- 
ing, dreams are false; they come b 

contraries, and are not to be credited. 
By pass and faith he thought we 
could obtain comforting visions, or 
could be even lifted to God, so as to 
see the glory of the elect and the 
punishment of the damned. Some- 
times the dead appear to man, and 
would, if cross-examined, though no 
man had the courage, reveal the 
future. But such spirits, unless sent 
of God, did nothing but lie and 
deceive. 

Magic our philosopher considers 
only sinful when abused by supersti- 
tion. What he calls superstition, 
though, is not very certain. He des- 
pises all crosses, circles, fires, fumi- 
gations, seals of Solomon, pentacles, 
crowns, girdles, and all the pro- 
perties of the real sorcerer, and de- 
mands only faith and prayer, which 
are sufficient to preserve any Dr. 
Faustus, though his anti-chamber 
were full of creditor devils, crying 
out, “ Time’s up.” 

Nigro — Necro — Pyro—Geo—all 
the mancies, do not, he says, pre- 
vent the devil carrying off a necro- 
mancer in a high wind. God having 
once blessed the world, all further 
consecrations are useless and sinful. 
He prudently, however, excepts the 
sacraments of the Church. 

These conjurations, invented in 
Babylon and Egypt, and handed down 
by the Jews, deserved, he thought, the 
severity of the magistrate. They 
forced spirits to appear in terrible 
pomp, he allows ; but he declares that 
only faith could bind the fallen angels. 
The necromancer invoked spirits, and 
afflicted them with toil and punish- 
ment, till the hour of God’s ven- 
geance came: then the wretch mis- 
spelt his amulet, or forgot his belt, or 
drew the circle a little awry; and the 
spirit leaped up, and miserably des- 
troyed him, listening no more to his 
cries than the hangman to one sent to 
be whipped. 

These spirits are God’s hangmen, 
sent to punish sinners i 
his words and the light of nature. 
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AMULETS. 


In his remarks on imagination, 
this great theorizer manifests more 
usual common sense. To show 

its power he mentions cases of men 
who died of fear in battle, and of 
those who caught the pestilence 
merely from alarm. From the great 
éffect of amulets on the mind, he re- 
commends their use ; and it is a ques- 
tion if modern medicine does not too 
much neglect the curative effects of 
such appeals as stimulants to the 
vital power. Diseases of the imagi- 
nation are still occult and unwritten 


upon. 

“ Without faith,” says this shrewd 
enthusiast, “all such (amulets) are 
vague e and void of strength, for faith 
it is that exalts and con 

No doubt he believed in the Bible 
containing occult meanings, and in 
astronomical influences. But still, 
here is the germ of the system of amu- 
lets lying hid in a single sentence. 

Of spells he says again, with mingled 
wisdom and credulity, “ many thou- 
sands of them are not worth a nut- 
shell,” especially those unknown words 
that fill the magician’s parchments. 
But he would not throw up the whole 
scheme, and pleads hard for Adonai 
and Tetiagrammaton, names of God, 
with certain triangles and crosses, as 
of acknowledged power and virtue. 

These weed, written on pancakes, 
and swallowed, cured enchanted men 
and suborned all spirits, if you only 
could discover the right hour and 
place to use them. Ingenious sub- 
terfuge and avenue of escape! 

These magical remedies Paracelsus 
only resorted to when no medicine— 
not even his potable gold or antimony, 
could any more help. If the secrets 
of herbs would not do, he says, he 
tried the secrets of minerals ; if they 
would not do, he tried the secret of 
words; and if all three failed, he re- 
sorted to astronomical influences. He 
was very angry on being called a ne- 
cromancer, and told that he took Giod’s 
name in vain, and was, poner, rather 
afraid of the damp ce d the hot 
stake, for he compares himself to 
David accused of eating the shew- 
bread, and uses many texts of Scrip- 
ture to cover over the mysteries of his 
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in a mosque, to show he is of the true 
religion. 
WITCHCRAFT. 


Magic, he says, is the most occult 
and supernatural of all sciences. It 
certainly is the most unintelligible, 
yet hints at great secrets, of which 
we still know nothing. He professes 
to know more than Cornelius Agri 
pa, Peter de Aburne, and cortaialy 
than Tritemius. The foundation of 
his art is the doctrine and faith of 
Christ, the chief corner-stones of phi- 
losophy. In this, as in all his tenets, 
he shows us how far removed he was 
from the stupid atheism he was ac- 
cused of by his enemies, whose belief 
was habit, and their immutabilit 
indifference. He wished that all di- 
vines should know magic, to be able 
to cast out devils, heal the sick, and 
to distinguish a philosopher ‘from 
a witch. It is great misfortune to 
the professors of medicine that they 
can no longer attribute all diseases 
that baffle them to supernatural 
malice. 

At witches Paracelsus shudders. 
No bolts or armour can save a man 
from them, he declares. They send 
spirits to torment men, and can 
wound and slay them without pro- 
ducing any external sore. A good 
remedy is a linen shirt worn the 
wrong end upward; but how that is 
to be put on the philosopher does not 
relate. These witches, when they 
wished to injure an enemy, made an 
image of clay resembling him, and 
pricked or bruised it in certain 
spots, producing corresponding suf- 
fering in the living creature. All 
sudden pimples, rashes, and unac- 
countable pains, were attributed to 
this cause. The remedy was to make 
a rival image, and burn it to ashes, 
when the disease generally disap- 

peared, if the patient's eyes and 
aagtnetbeid had been first properly 
directed to it. If the sufferer had 
had a recent quarrel, he proclaimed 
his enemy a witch, and accused him 
of his disease. The charge so easily 
made was difficult, as most slander 
is, of disproof : the only consolation 
is that public opinion generally fixed 
the charge on some reprobate whose 
death was a blessing to the world. 

Sometimes men believed they dis- 
covered ashes, hairs, and bristl 
buried in their feet by witches, an 
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causing intense pain till they were 
removed. They were supposed to be 
extracted by plaisters of oak leaves 
and celandine, and had then to be 
wedged into an alder that faced the 
east, which effected a cure. Para- 
celsus refutes an opinion that no witch 
could inflict an injury on a man who 
did not fear her. Though we be- 
lieve a basis of truth lies at the root 
of all superstitions, however absurd, 
we cannot make much of witchcraft. 
It is possible that cankered, perse- 
cuted old women sometimes poisoned 
their enemies, or drove them mad 
from fear. Their confessions were 
the result of torture, and of minds 
weakened by age and suffering. It 
is a question, however, whether our 
disbelief in the actual visitations of 
the devil is the result of more wisdom 
or less religion. The belief in the 
devil’s own presence and bodily form 
showed, at least, a recognition and 
dread of evil in the abstract. 


MAGNETIC CURES. 


On magnetic and sympathetic cures, 
Paracelsus is very eloquent, or rather 
he speaks profusely. He wonders 
that any can doubt God’s power of 

iving virtue to metals, which have 
ife, and yield oils and essences. The 
influence of amulets on the body he 
me to the quickening influence 
of the spring air on the earth. 

We wish diseases could still be 
eured by hanging medicines round 
the neck, the plan is so cheap and 
simple. To confirm his fables, he 
quotes corroborative fables, a favour- 
ite system in some men’s argument. 
Grecian snakes, as soon as they hear 
any one repeat the Greek words, Osic, 
Osuc, Osit, stop their ears with their 
tails, lie still, refuse to bite, or run into 
their holes. The same words, written on 
parchment, and laid on a new-caught 
snake, instantly tame him. Such ar- 
guments are, we need scarcely say, 
eoecengene as is the fact of a dead 
kingfisher’s skin moulting and renew- 
ag feathers. 

nens or amulets were, he says 
very prudently, used only in connex- 
ion with medicines. They were of 
various shapes, round or triangular, 
made of gold in thin flakes, and 
stam with astrological signs at 
certain fixed moments of planetary 
conjunction. They were worn round 


the neck, or tied to the limb affected, 
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They are, no doubt, the origin of the 
neduia lockets and charms, still the 
playthings of ladies. These were celes- 
tial medicines; not unfrequently the 
patient had to drink wine in which 
the amulet was steeped, like the 
Scotch lee penny, which is of almost 
undoubted Oriental origin. Occasion- 
ally the charm was written on slips of 
parchment, and bound round the neck 
or arm : every nine days, the old ban- 
dages being burnt to ashes, were 
mixed with wine, and used as a 
draught. 

There was not a business or pro- 
fession in which amulets were not 
useful: the groom made his bridles 
of lion’s skin, and stamped every 
thong with mystic signs, to ensure 
his horses length of life and speed ; 
the bridegroom had his consecrated 
ring with its astrological emblems, 
which made the devils who hate wed- 
lock shiver ; the duellist had his oint- 
ment, not to apply to his wound, but 
to rub the weapon that produced it; 
the seal of Scorpio drove away scor- 
pions, and an amulet of steel be- 
witched flies. 

The doctors used them for every- 
thing, particularly for diseases with 
names now disused, as the falling 
sickness (epilepsy), the trembling 
of the heart, dryness of the brain, 
leprosy. There were peewee sigils 
for soldiers and travellers. Leaden 
mice, magically prepared, drove away 
vermin from a house; and sheep 
moulded in clay, and set in sheep- 
folds, kept off the rot. There were 
circles that drawn on walls no fly 
could escape that had once entered. 

However it happens, there can be 
no doubt that these rules are of east- 
ern origin. The Tartars still write 
prayers on slates, then wash them off, 
and drink the dirty water. The Turks 
have amulets, and believe in spells, 
which are probably relics of early 
magic, and the devil worship, prac- 
tised by the sons of Cain even before 
the deluge. 

Paracelsus constantly excusing him- 
self from the charge of witchcraft is 
occasionally more than usually ab- 
struse. For some ailments, he says, 
a small star must be made from an 
old horse-shoe found in a road. This 
must be fashioned at certain planetary 
hours, stamped with astrological si 
and buried in a running stream. 
remedy proved effectual in nine days, 
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and drove back the curse upon the 
witch who had pronounced it. 

Now, that these things were all 
done by certain rules, we know. The 
only wonder is that any mind could 
have granted the postulates on 
which, once granted, the arguments 
incontestibly started. 

While these were the joints at the 
magical banquet, the side-dishes were 
equally remarkable. The rarest, most 
loathsome, and eccentric ingredients 
were eagerly sought by the alchymists 
for their medicines. Human bones, 
moss that grew upon a skull, man’s 
fat, and human blood were blended 
with bruised carrion, flies, and oil of 
roses. All nature was ransacked, 
from the iceberg to the grave-yard, 
for objects of supposed virtue and 
power. Nor were these of any effi- 
cacy unless mixed when “the sun is 
in Taurus,” or when “the moon is in 
thehouse of Jupiter, thatis, in Pisces.” 
Of one particular seal Paracelsus 
says :—“ This is the second seal that 
I knew after long search and in- 

iry, and which, according to the art 
that I profess, I have often used to 
the shame and scorn of my adversa- 
ries, so that they have stood amazed 
like asses, and durst not open their 
mouths.” 

Yes, those little pieces of gold, per- 
haps now mistaken by the antiquarian 
for coins of extinct nations, lying 
in the dusty drawers of goldsmiths 
and pawnbrokers, once hung round 
the necks of emperors and queens, 
gave the assassin courage to face his 
victim’s sword, and supplied trea- 
cherous hope to dying men in gaols 
and prison vaults. Lovers have bound 
them on with sighs; generals tied 
them under their armour with awe. 
They have cured and gladdened, and 
were yet but mere dull metal figures 
crossed and scratched. So potent is 
imagination. 

CHEMICAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Now the old genii are bottled up 
safely in red bottles in druggists’ 
shops we can hardly imagine the mys- 
tery with which the alchymists 
invested the simplest ane, They 
explained every thing by chemistry, 
eyen lifeand death. Life was a spirit 
of salt, an astral balsam, a celestial in- 
visible fire. Death was a separation 
and sublimation ; man was a curdled 
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fume, a coagulation; the last judg- 
ment, the great day of purification. 

Paracelsus was the first to assert 
that all the universe was formed of 
three substances—salt, sulphur, and 
mercury, and not sulphur and mercury 
alone. The creation, in fact, he 
seemed to consider a great chemical 
experiment. This body was earth, 
the spirit water, and the soul fire; 
and heat and cold, which are fire and 
water, are every thing: by earth alone 
a creature assumes form. 

Earth brings forth nothing but is a 
receptacle for all projections and dis- 
tillations of antagonistic water, air 
and fire. It putrefies, multiplies, and 
separates, and is, in fact, the crucible 
in which all nature’s chemicals are 
thrown. The heavy sink; the light 
come to its surface. It is the nurse, 
the womb, the grave, the mother, the 
passive principle. It is the caput 
mortuum or residuum of creation, 
hereafter to be calcined into a new 
and crystalline world. 

Earth, the grossest and mostlumpish 
of the four provinces of the elements, is 
dulland heavy, cold, dry, and tempered 
with water ; without fixed, but within 
volatile, and everywhere porous as a 
sponge. It is a casket, a treasure- 
room. In its centre is the eternal fire, 
or central sun, corresponding to the 
celestialone. It has a pure and an im- 
pure part. Its centre is hollow, and is 
the seed ground of the elements. Mixed 
with water it gives life to created 
things: mixed with the air it draws 
them up, in its centre it is mixed 
with fire. It is the centre of the 
world and of the elements. 

Water is the other tangible element 
worthier than the earth and heavier. 
It conveys to the earth the seed the 
fire distils from the air. It has three 
degrees of purity. The purer part be- 
comes heavier and air; the centre is 
in the heart of the sea. It preserves 
the earth from burning, and spreads 
the vital principle through the earth. 
The central fire distils the water, and 
the pressure of the air rolls the waters 
round the earth; the ebbing and flow- 
ing of the sea arise from the magnetic 
attraction and repulsion of the two 
poles. 

All these elements are alliesandene- 
mies. The fire preserves the earth 
from being drowned or melted; the 
air the fire that it benot extinguished ; 


the water the earth that it be not 
burnt. 
The element of air was of higher 
rank than earth or water, its grosser 
art mingled with water. It was the 
ife of man and all creatures ; it is the 
dwelling-place of the soul. Without 
air, fire, plants, and men die ; and it is 
full of divine virtue. In this element 
the Holy Spirit moved over chaos. 
By a magnetic power it draws to it- 
self its nourishment of water. 
Fire is the purest element, hot, dry, 
and unctuous. It was the first crea- 
ted. Out of its grosser part was made 
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To obtain the uncorrupt element 
and restore the balance of nature, 
sages first sought to discover the 
Philosopher's stone, which contained 
the four elements, uncorrupted and 
perfectly balanced. 

Their axioms were, that God, to 
preserve a balance of power (a dogma 
as foolish in old philosophy as it is in 
modern politics), ordained that all 
things should have antagonistic prin- 
ciples—the life of one to be the death 
of the other—that which produced 
one consuming another, and generat- 
ing a third more noble. Dead crea- 


the angels; then the sun, moon, and tures feed living creatures, and the 
stars; the lowest of all is hell, and change which is death is the neces- 
the purer the heavens, all of which sary means by which substances in- 


have a sympathy to eachother. The 
soul is an essence of pure elementary 
fire: it is the veil of God which de- 
stroys all created things that ae 
it. It is the most tractable of all the 
elements. As water purifies all fluid 
things, so does fire all that are fixed. 
The animal soul is pure fire ; and the 
vegetable, elementary and grosser fire. 
Fireisstirred up by air, andair bya mo- 


terchange natures, and mutually feed 
each other. The farmer eats herbs 
and meat, then dies and turns to 
gases, which are air, and fire, and 
water, and earth, which eventually 
condense into plants, and pass as food 
into the flesh of beasts. 

It is strange our two chief writers 
on physiognomy should have been 
Swiss, and both inhabitants of nearly 





tion caused through a central nature, the same locality. 
a will, a motive power and principle. Paracelsus, who all his life bur- 

Man, these great refiners said, con- rowed about among earth-stained 
tained a world within his body—salt, miners, had studied their habits and 
ert and mercury, earth, air, fire, learned their traditions. He had 
and water, which, in fact, contain the hoped to find some clue to his philo- 
three first; for all which is fat and sophical searches among those rude 
flowing is fire or sulphur; all which is wielders of the pick and spade. He 
cold and earthy is salt or water; all is fond of relating his experiences, 
ee fixed is mercury. Man describing the cheiromancy of mines, 
contains the quintessence of the ele- and of the great trees of gold and 
ments. His heart is the earth with silver that grew, and shot forth 
its central fire; blood is heat ruled their branches through clay, and 
over by a vital spirit, the soul; the loam, and sand. The deeper and 
mouth is the Arctic, and the belly the broader the veins, he says, the older 
Antarctic pole. the mines and the richer the metal. 

Pure life is a balance of the ele- Different coloured earths foretold dif- 
ments. If any one predominate, ferent metals; but the best of all 
that is life since the fall; if any signs were the coruscations or lumi- 
tyrannize, that is death. Say water nous appearances seen in mines by 
prevails, then earth, air, and fire night. ‘The direction they took, their 
unite and overcome water—digest, i, &c., all announced metal 
boil, and congeal. Then the hidden abundant, but not yet ripe. These 
central fire, which is the life of all signs, the miners thought, were in- 
things, overcomes them all and sepa- stituted by God, to enable man to 
rates. discover hid treasure. 

_ Ever since the fall men have grown Sciomancy, or the divination by 
nearer to corruption, said these men, shadows, was another class of harm- 
and lives grow shorter. In some less, but useless magic. The Chal- 
places, they allowed, where the air deans, says Paracelsus, when they 
was more favourable and stars more were banished from a place, and 
propitious—as, say, at Zurich—nature wanted to bury their treasure, ob- 
grew less deeply tainted. served at what hour, minute, and 
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tue or fountain, and then hid their 
gold beneath it, thus preserving a 
certain clue for its discovery. 

There is something very vivid in 
the common sense of this means of 
concealment at a troublous time when 
such buryings of gold and jewels 
were not unfrequent. 

All means of discovering the future 
by beryls, looking-glasses, flight of 
birds, &c., Paracelsus utterly con- 
demned, as contrary to God and na- 
ture’s command. Visions he held to 
be doubtful, and often of devilish 
origin. All ceremonies and conjura- 
tions he considered forbidden by the 
Old Testament, and advised only 
prayer, faith, and watchfulness as 
the Christian’s foundation of magic. 

The signs of metals were the stars or 
coruscations which they gave out in 
the course of preparation. 

Of some natural signatures now 
acknowledged, as, for instance, the 
circles in wood, which indicates its 
age, Paracelsus says nothing ; but he 
mentions the horns of cattle, the 
teeth of horses, and the claws of 
birds, as corroborative of his doc- 
trine ; he mentions, also, the colours 
of clouds and the circles round the 
moon. 

Not satisfied with all these sources 
of omens, Paracelsus believed in 
SATOMANCY, or divination by fire ; 

ydromancy, or that by water ; and 
Chaomancy, or divination by wind 
and air. 

The first science was the observa- 
tion of all sounds in the fire, of all 
visions of salamanders, and sight 
of falling stars, comets, and light- 
nings. It included all observations 
of will-o’-the-wisps, and corpse 
candles moving over new-made graves; 
all double suns and supernatural 
glimmerings. 

The signs of hydromancy were in- 
undations, floods, rains, storms, ap- 
pearance of sea-monsters, tempests, 

itation of water, and perturbation 
of waves. 

Chaomancy showed its signs, to use 
the mystic language, by the stars of 

the air and wind. The Choamantist 
drew his prophecies from shaken 
houses and trees uptorn; from broken 
boughs and scattered flowers. Dur- 
whirlwinds it was supposed that 
pirits fell from the upper air and 
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day a shadow fell upon a certain sta- 
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voices were heard ; hobgoblins, house- 
hold gods, and wood-spirits appeared; 
and the honey-dew, or manna, that 
fell on leaves, was even thought super- 
natural. 

The necromantist not only invoked 
the dead, but foretold death. It was 
held a sign of dissolution if spirits 
were heard knocking, when purple 
spots came on the dead man’s skin, or 
his hands turned to a clay-colour, and 
his body bled. The necromantist 
professed to hear voices from graves, 
and to bring back tidings from the 
bosom of hell. 

Alchymy was the old Chaldaic su- 
perstition that Diocletian in vain tried 
to put down by a persecution which 
acted upon it as shaving does upon 
hair, stimulating and not destroying it. 

Perpetuated by the Arabs, it revived 
in the middle ages, becoming the pas- 
sion of the sage, the wonder of the 
citizen, and the imposture of the 
needy. Our own Edward IV. en- 
couraged it, and in Charles I.’s time 
it revived in a wonderful degree. 
While money is power, and there is a 
dark corner left In science, it will con- 
tinue to be studied. My readers will 
scarcely believe that, not thirty years 
ago, an alchymist’s lamp burnt day and 
night in the back room of a London 
editor. Alchymy and astrology have 
still their thousands of votaries, who 
yet believe with hope and enthusiasm 
what Boyle and Newton both believed 
in, and what Bacon did not doubt. 

In old books, from Chaucer down- 
wards, we find tales of itinerant cheats, 
in threadbare gowns, with bleared eyes 
and smoky hands, who pretended 
to have discovered the philosopher’s 
stone, and were afraid to disclose their 

riches to the vulgar. If they wormed 
into a convent, all the church plate 
went in experiments ; if into a country 
house, they melted down every thing, 
to the knight’s spurs and the wife’s 
thimble, and skulked off some night, 
leaving nothing behind but some 
warped fire irons and a heap of 
broken glasses. These men smelt of 
brimstone, had stained fingers, grimy 
faces, and affected great sanctity. All 
failures they accounted for by the 
absence of some one ingredient, the 
carelessness of the furnace watcher, or 
the brittleness of a crucible. 

Sometimes a man on the brink of 
discovery, in a rage at some oversight, 
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would leap up and smash his pots and 
with any billet he could seize. 
he jargon was all mystical. They 
called one ingredient “the red man,” 
and another “ the white wife.” “The 
chase of the green lion” was the name 
of one experiment ; and alchymy they 
describe as a palace with twelve gates, 
which were calcination, dissolution, 
separation, conjunction, putrefaction, 
congelation, sublimation, &c. Their 
ingredients were star-slime, and soot, 
and blood, and eggs. They were 
always ae ——- by bailiffs and 
disappointed dupes, who found their 
pockets stuffed with medals and bad 
money, for they were often coiners and 
poisoners. o obtain their release 
they made extravagant promises of 
producing regal medicines that would 
turn every thing it touched to gold. 
The real philosopher was, it was 
sup obliged before he died to 
confess his secret to some favourite 
disciple ; and many writers are said 
to have derived their learning from 
such sources. So fascinating was the 
ence of this pursuit that the golden 
eece itself could not have been more 
erly sought. 
he alchymist 


rofessed only to 
help nature, believing that all created 
things had a tendency to become gold 
but were checked by mixture with im- 
purities. To remove these impurities 
was to restore a metal to gold. Many 


of the philosophers, including Para- 
celsus, disavowed the pursuit for the 
stone, preferring, as they declared or 
pretended, the elixir of life, which 
would be a blessing to mankind. A 
religious life they all deemed a neces- 
sary preparation for the long search. 
They declared it right to conceal from 
the world discoveries, which would 
only be abused by the rabble, and 
used a mystic language of blended 
Arabic and Hebrew. 

Their theory is tolerably well defined 
by Ben Jonson, a deep reader on ab- 
struse subjects, thus :—All thin 
they thought, arose from the humi 
exhalation of earth, which is water, 
and unctuous, and a viscous residuum, 
which is earth alone, the refuse of 
creation. The more dryness and less 
moisture became stone; the more fat- 
— sulphur, and quicksilver, the 
mother of metals. From the fatness, 
sulphur, the present wate preety 
of all things that melt wit 3; and 
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the airy and oily part, quicksilver. 
These two made metals, ductile, 
malleable, and extendable, and com- 
bining in the earth, were heavy, pro- 
ducing gold, which they believed grew 
like a tree, and shot out its branches 
through the earth. 

Men who thought insects could be 
produced by art, and that they were 
spontaneously generated from carrion, 
had no difficulty in believing the ge- 
neration of gold. They turned all 
scripture and mythology into alchymic 
allegories. The Hesperian garden, 
Jason and his fleece, Pandora and her 
box, Argus’ eyes, the dragon’s teeth 
of Cadmus, were all interpreted into 
the various changes of distillation. 

On Paraceslus’ arrival in Basle he 
instantly placarded door and wall 
with the flowing arrogant challenge, 
which produced hima host of enemies : 
men afraid of losing fortune and fame, 
and men conscientiously opposed to 
the new movement in medicine. Para- 
celsus, they heard, wasa Swissempiric, 
who used poisonous and unsafe drugs 
and laughed at the works of Galen 
which were to them sacred. What 
was this stranger that he should dare 
to enter Basle to lecture men older and 
wiser than himself. Let him beware 
of his cup and dish, and of the bully’s 
dagger. Horse grin, hiss, or mock, out 
came the proclamation, and here it is, 
say on the cathedral door or on the 
market cross, surrounded by burghers 
in velvet gowns and gold chains, sol- 
diers with two-handed swords and 
slashed mail, and sallow envenomed 
doctors twisting their eyes in cholics 
of scorn and wrath :-— 


“Theophrastus Bombast, of Hohen- 
heim, a hermit, doctor, and professor of 
both medicines : 

“ Whereas, of all disciplines, medicine 
only, as being a certain divine gift, is 
praised with the honourable title and 
name of necessity, by the testimony both 
of sacred writ and also of profane, we in- 
tend to purge and cleanse it from the 
dregs of barbarous and grievous errors, 
seeing that the number of doctors now 
successfully exercising it is so small. 
We do not bind ourselves to any pre- 
cepts of the ancients but such as are 
evidently true, or such as we by our 
own labour and our long use and ex- 

rience have made proof of. For who 

nows not but that most of the doctors 
of this age have grossly erred, to the ex- 
ceeding hazard of the sick, in obstinately 
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adhering to the sayings of Hippocrates, 
Galen, and tala, just as if they had 
been so many tripods or oracles from 
which it was unlawful to depart a 
finger’s breadth. These authors make 
us brave doctors but not physicians. For 
it is not title, nor eloquence, nor know- 
ledge of tongues, nor reading of many 
books (though these things are orna- 
ments), that make the physician, but an 
excellent and deep knowledge of things 
and mysteries, which is worth all the 
rest. 

‘* The rhetorician learns to speak elo- 
quently and persuade the judge, but the 
physician has to know the kinds, causes, 
and symptoms of affairs, and by piercing 
sight and industry to administer meidi- 
Cines rightly and to heal who can be 
healed. Know, then, that I, being in- 
vited by the large stipend of the lords of 
Basle, do, for two hours space daily, 
publicly interpret with accurate dili- 
gence, my books both of active and in- 
spective medicine, physic, and surgery, 
to the great profit and advantage of 
hearers. This knowledge I have not 
begged of Galen or Hippocrates, but 
have obtained by those best instructors, 
labour and experience, for experiment 
and reason are my spokesmen. 

**Wherefore, honest readers, if the 
mysteries of this Appolinean art are de-- 
lightful to any of you, so that a love 
and desire for them possess you, and you 
covet thoroughly to learn in a short 
gece of time whatever pertains to this 

scipline, come at once to us at Basle, 
and you shall find other and greater 
things than I can describe in these few 
lines. But, that my intention may ap- 
pear more clearly to the studious, I am 
not ashamed to remind you that we do 
not at the least agree with the ancients 
in attributing all diseases to the com- 
plexions and humours, for that isan error 
which has prevented doctors from reach- 
ing the truth as to diseases and their 
judicial days. 

Let these things, shown as through a 
lattice, suffice for to-day, but do not de- 
cide rashly till ye have heard Thco- 
phrastus. Fare ye well, and take in 
good part this our effort towards the 
teformation of medicine. 


** Dated at Basle in the nones of 
June, MDXXVII.” 


In this regal proclamation, the 
wandering doctor at once openly set 
the ancients at defiance, and claimed 
& respect for experiment and expe- 
rience beyond tradition. He was 
Luther in science, and his Revolution 
went further than medicine. The 
men who despised Galen learned soon 





or, Paracelsus and his brother Alchymists. 
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to despise Aristotle, and Pliny’s fables 
began to be taken less for granted. 
Long before the Royal Society, Her- 
vey had learnt, by rejection of. dogma 
and inductive evidence, to discover 
one of the great wonders of the mi- 
crocosm. 

The doctor, cried Paracelsus from 
his pile of skeletons and his ring of 
furnaces, must SEE, and not merely 
read, what others have seen. Walk- 
ing round a room does not lead to 
discovery of a new world. The ass- 
doctors, the egregious fellows, the 
liars, the evil men, he cried, may stay 
at home, and waste years. I delight 
to journey to and fro, to see what lies 
hid in the limbo of earth, and to 
ao medicines for my neighbours’ 

nefit. 

They had their purple gowns and 
gold chains, he his common doublet 
and homely fare; but he rejoiced in 
knowing that the “good alchymist 
must be such a one as the coals do 
not hurt, one who is not tired with 
the daily smoke.” They were bab- 
blers, smooth talkers, insolent in their 
dogmatic knowledge, and disdaining 
chemistry, which is the pillar of me- 
dicine. If coals were not more used 
by miners and smiths than by these 
chemists, the colliers, said Paracelsus, 
would soon starve. 

The false doctors he compares with 
the real “cooks of Geber,” the Spar- 
eee The first were idle and sloth- 

ul, going in proud dresses of plush 
and velvet, denleins rings upon 
their fingers, wearing silver-hilted 
swords by their sides, and gay 
gloves on their hands. The last 
diligently followed their labours, 
sweating whole days and nights in 
their furnaces, spending no time out 
of the laboratory they loved. They 
wore leather garments with pouches 
for tools, ale aprons wherewith to 
wipe their hands; their fingers were 
covered, not with gold rings, but 
with coal dust, and clay, and dung; 
they were sooty as Vulcan’s smiths, 
and did not pride themselves on 
clean, smooth faces, nor were their 
dry lips washed often red with wine ; 
they did not distress the rich with 
babbling, nor extolled their medi- 
cines, knowing that fine words did 
not cure, and that the work should 


praise the doctor, not the doctor his 
work. 
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Such, at iamet, is Paracelsus’ opi- 
nion of his fellow-workers. Their 
enemies would have called them 
dupes or cheats, miserable enthusi- 
asts, forging lies, and generating 
ashes. Yet many of these enemies 
were themselves alchymists; and 
while they ridiculed the mineral me- 


THE HUDSON’S 


Ir is probable that the Hudson’s 
Bay Company will become a subject 
of legislation during the present 
session of Parliament. In 1838, a 
licence of exclusive trade was granted 
to that Company over all those dis- 
tricts of British America known as 
the Indian Territory. This licence 
was conceded for twenty-one years, 
and will expire in 1859. It may be 
assumed that the recurrence of par- 
liamentary attention to this particu- 
lar subject will open the whole ques- 
tion of the trade and administration of 
theCompany. The public havealready 
received the usual herald of legisla- 
tion on such questions, in the shape 
of an immense blue book, of which 
it is modestly announced on the title 
page that it weighs less than four 
pounds avoirdupois, and which con- 
sists of many hundred folio pages of 
contradictory evidence, elicited from 
conflicting interests. 

We believe that, although the 
Hudson’s Bay Company is one of 
our oldest and most important 
trading corporations, few of our 
readers have an accurate notion of 
its rights and duties. Both are of a 
complex nature. We shall endea- 
vour, therefore, to set before the 
public, in the first instance, a clear 
view of what the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany actually is. 

This Company, then, exercises two 
distinct classes of rights—the exclu- 
sive right of commerce, and the ex- 
clusive right of government. Subject 
to this cardinal distinction, it holds 
authority over three distinct classes 
of territory. These are—first, Ru- 
ee Land; secondly, the Indian 

erritory ; thirdly, Vancouver's 
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dicines, did not condemn the search 
for the undiscoverable treasure. 

Nor was it very safe, perhaps the 
thought, to touch a man endued wit 
almost supernatural power, supposing 
he could not turn any metal into 
gold, or extend life to the patriarchal 
age. 
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Island. Each of these classes of 
territory is held by its distinct tenure, 
the right of trade and administration 
over each arose at distinct periods, 
and this right is in each case determin- 
able either at different periods or on 
distinct principles. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company was 
originally incorporated by charter 
under Charles Th, in 1669. It is 
under this tenure that they hold 
Rupert’s Land, their most ancient 
territory. Their most direct, and 
possibly their only right over the 
vast tract called the Indian Territory 
immediately arises, as we have inti- 
mated, from the licence of exclusive 
trade granted to them in 1838. Their 
third, and most recent possession, 
Vancouver’s Island, is held under an 
order in council of 1849, whereby 
Lord Grey (then Minister for the 
Colonies) made over to them the 
chief rights of government in that 
colony, upon conditions which we 
have reason to believe have never 
been fulfilled. 

We confess that we contemplate, 
in theory, with a certain degree of 
veneration, the peculiar functions and 
character of this Company, as the only 
remaining progeietens government, 
we believe, in the world. Other such 
governments once existed, contempo- 
raneously with this company, in Mas. 
sachussets, and some other states of 
the present American Union. But 
they have naturally given way to a 
spirit of civilization, which very gra- 
dually develops itself in regions s0 
little favoured by nature as the legi- 
timate domain of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. We use the term “legi- 
timate domain” by way of indicating 


Report of a Select Committee of the House of Commons to inquire into the 
Constitution, &c., of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
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Rupert’s Land and the Indian Terri- 
tory in contrast with the modern and 
anomalous acquisition of Vancouver’s 
Island, and a district on the shore of 
the western mainland. The complex 
nghts, however, which we have here 
described, have given birth to a 
nearly endless litigation. We believe 

with regard to the charter alone 
—which is the basis of the adminis- 
trative right of the Company—nearly 
every advocate of distinction, from 
the time of Lord Mansfield to our 
own, has been consulted on one or 
other of its disputed provisions. 
There is scarcely less doubt with 
reference to the terms of the order 
by which this Company now hold 

ancouver’s Island. 

This anomalous constitution derives 
an increased interest at the present 
moment from the analogy which it 

esents to the constitution of the 

t India Company. It is singular 
that while the rights of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company extend over a far larger 
tract of country than those of the 
East India Company; and while, if the 
former possess less rights of govern- 
ment, it possesses fuller rights of trade, 
the el between these two consti- 
tutions should not have been drawn 
in a period in which every argument, 
direct or analagous, is greedily seized 
by the tottering fraternity in en- 
hall-street, for the maintenance of 
their commercial and administrative 
tensions. It appears that the po- 
itical rights secured to the Hudson’s 
Bay Company by charter present few 
other exceptions to plenary authority 
than that the crown has reserved to 
itself the power (which, however, it 
never yet exercised) of introducing 
¢ivil magistrates; and that the Com- 
pany are bound to transmit certain 
prisoners charged with offences com- 
Initted within their own chartered 
rights for trial in England; and pri- 
soners offending cantonal : 
for trial in Upper Canada. It is need- 
less to say that the facilities of traf- 
fic even at this day have not reached 
& point at which it becomes practi- 
cable to give effect to provisions intro- 
mced by the sapient advisers of 





les iT. 
The report of the select committee 
every claim to adoption by both 
mses. Its recommendations on the 


Most important questions represent 
bsually the 


nearly unanimous convic- 
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tions of sixteen gentlemen peculiar] 
fitted to deal with a mercantile aa 
tion of this sort. Among the number 
are Mr. Labouchere, the Colonial 
Minister; Lord John Russell, Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Ellice, Mr. Lowe, and 
others of nearly equal reputation in 
this sphere of politics. The com- 
mittee sat and heard evidence during 
nearly the whole of the earlier session 
of 1857. The cardinal provisions of 
their Report are of two kinds. They 
recommend the complete and unquali- 
fied abrogation of the rights exercised 
by the Company during the last nine 
years over Vancouver's Island; and 
the continuance, subject to incidental 
modifications, of the exclusive rights 
of trade held by the Company in their 
other territories. 

Those who are best acquainted with 
British interests in these territories 
will be glad to witness the accom- 
jlishment of such recommendations. 
Ve shall see that its tendency will be 
toincrease the utility of the Company; 
nor is it likely that such a change 
would affect their trading wealth, 
which has long been slowly on the in- 
crease. In 1821, the capital stock of 
the Hudson’s Bay and North-West 
Companies, which are now amalga- 
mated, was oe £400,000 ; itis now 
half a million. The total capital of 
this compound Company in all sources 
was estimated by the committee at 
£1,265,000. The alienation of Van- 
couver’s Island, where their rule has 
been the worst incubus on the colony, 
can have no influence on the staple of 
their traffic, which is with Hudson’s 
Bay itself. 

it may be surprising to some of our 
readers, perhaps, to be told that the 
Hudson’s Bay Company are, in the 
main, lords of a terra incognita. The 
greater portions of this imagined, 
though, no doubt, presumptively 
real district, have never been ex- 
plored. The British territory to the 
northward of our civilized Cana- 
dian provinces is, probably, equal 
to at least one-half the extent of Si- 
beria. It may be even proportionably 
populous ; but these are chiefly inhos- 
pitable realms of eternal morasses, 
wastes, and rocks, which the Greek 
(had his geography been wide enough) 

would have chosen for the chaining 
of Prometheus rather than the Scy- 
thian boundary. Here winter is, with 
few exceptions, perpetual. Here, 
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therefore, there can be scarcely any follow the course of the Missouri and tr 
cultivation ; and we must view the Saskatchewan, near the sources of e 
retention of the Company’s dominion these rivers, and to inquire into the Vs 
without any reference to a prospect — character and natural pro- : 
of colonization. uctiveness of the soil. The explo- ens 
These districts are, chiefly, neither rers made their start from the exist- N 
inhabited nor ag inhabitable ing colony at Red River: they fol- a 
by any other than the Indian tribes, lowed the course of the river to a th: 
so far as our investigations have pene- considerable distance ; and thence di- cs 
trated. With the exception of the verged to the southward. They had “ 
tracts which the Company either have hardly travelled eighty miles from the . 
reduced or hope to reduce intoa state river, through a territory of which at 
of partial civilization, the soil isgene- they believed themselves to be the far 
rally frozen throughout the year. It first occupants, when they suddenly wa 
is said that in one or two of the most came upon a flourishing “Yankee co- alr 
sheltered and least northerly quarters, lony!” This colony had just posted m 
tatoes and corn have been raised. itself against the very boundary of the ee 
t is clear, therefore, that throughout British and United States dominions. nin 
these inhospitable regions (if we take We mention this as one of many he 
our present knowledge as a fair test significant intimations, that if we do di , 
of the state of the whole territory) not colonize our own territories others 
European settlements can only be es- will do soinour place. Indeed, if we HI 
tablished where there exists an abso- persist in nct reclaiming habitable and 
lute certainty of supplies from some cultivable districts, other nations bor- 5) 
civilized settlement. dering on those districts more nearly . B 
The trade of the Company in these than our own existing colonies, may, £8 
regions is chiefly derived from the furs with some plausibility set up a legal th: 
of the wild animals which form the pretext for their occupation. That 2 . 
food of the Indian tribes. It isstated pretext would be “ presumptive aban- first 
also by Mr. MacCulloch, with charac- donment.” The nation of the invading tai 
teristic exactitude that, in the year colony might then lay a claim to the om 
1837 (shortly before the publication territory as “first occupant.” Res nul- — 
of his well-known Geographical Dic- lius cedit occupanti, is as well an ax- Din. 
tionary)thenumberof gooseandswan- iom of modern international law, as Hus, 
uills imported into this country by of ancient Romanlaw. The prepon- eo 
the Hudson’s Bay Company was not derance of reason might still be on our 
less than 1,290,000. Inwhat manner side, but a nation bent wpon aggres- on 
he discovered this highly interesting sion is usually content with any pre- = 
fact with the precision with which he text not glaringly indefensible. 7m 
states it is not aqpees ;buttheprac- These observations have their bear- , 
tical deduction from this reciprocal ing scarcely less as against the Rus § 4 - 
dependence of the Company and of sians than as against the men of the pe i 
the Indians on the animal productsof United States. It is singular to ob- my 
the soil rests in the importance, both serve upon the map that the territories A 
to the Indians and to ourselves, of of the three governments so singularly mugge 
preserving the dominion of the Com- opposed to one another as the British, P paee 
pany. Once admitfree or competitive the American, and the Russian—bor- on cen 
traflic into these districts, and the der so largely on each other. The dor} 
wild animals will soon become extinct. Russians, there can be no doubt, have a 
We shall lose our furs,and the Indians been extending their rule and their] ip) :° 
their food. institutions on the western shore off (¢ | 
It is not long since an aang North America in a far greater degree = 8 
expedition was despatched by our than ourselves. The omnipresent court _ ; 
government, under Mr. Palliser, to of St. Petersburgh, we suspect, sf ; twe 
visit and report on such districts as much better acquainted with the cf “tion 
bade fair to be of utility. This expe- pacities of the British territories o ters w 
dition was charged to investigate the the further coast of North Americ§ ature 
condition of the territory around the than we are ourselves. In fact, both ted , 
Rocky Mountains, with the view of the Russian and United States go- © ch 
devising a passage between the At- vernments have, in a certain sens,g oS? & 
lantic and ¢ shores upon British greater facilities for making unper-} cana 
territory. It was pwnd ty also, to ceived advances to dominion in thow ™ 
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tracts than this country. The Rus- 
sians have the advantage of being able 
to do everything by stealth. The 
Yankees have the benefit of proximity. 
It is much to be regretted that, while 
carelessness with regard to our ultra 
North American territory has been 
succeeded by a certain mentalactivity, 
that activity (instead of assuming a 
practical shape) should show signs of 
running into enthusiasm. Thus, de- 
igns of a railway to traverse a dis- 
trict which no Englishman—and as 
far as we know, no European—has so 
much as penetrated on foot, are being 
already mooted. Wild, hare-braine 
speculators of this sort do much more 
harm than good to the cause of colo- 
nization. It may even be questioned 
whether a railway acrossthatimmense 
district of extreme North America 
would be of use, if it were practi- 
cable. There is no doubt that steam 
communication between the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans is at this day 
a great desideratum ; and it would 
be peculiarly desirable to ourselves 
that that communication should tra- 
verse our own territories. But the 
first of these conditions would be at- 
tained by a railway crossing the Isth- 
mus of Panama, only sixty miles in 
breadth : and it is possible (as Mr. 
Disraeli in “ Coningsby” makes Baron 
Humboldt declare) that a canal may 
be cut to bisect that isthmus at any 
moment that European ingenuity ad- 
dresses itself to the subject. But it 
needs no demonstration that a railway 
through uninhabited districts would 
be practically useless—thatthe labour, 
the capital, and (after all) the traffic, 
would never be forthcoming. 
We have seen it suggested—and the 
suggestion has some foree—that the 
speeeceility of opening a route be- 
ween the far west and Great Britain 
turns on the anterior question of the 
pestility of opening a route from 
ke Superior to Lake Winnipeg. 
This can be effected only by means 
of a road or a canal. The nume- 
rous streams traversing the interval 
between the two lakes render canal- 
ization less difficult thanin many quar- 
ters where canals already exist. The 
natural streams are at present navi- 
ag by canoes, and these vessels are 
e chief means of transit toward the 
“West at this day. On the other hand, 
‘3 canal would be more liable to freeze 
‘mm winter than the existing running 
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streams ; and it would, undoubtedly, 
be more expensive in point of imme- 
diate construction than the roads: 
which, again, would probably be im- 
passable during a certain, though 
shorter period of winter. . 

These considerations are‘of the more 
importance ; because, in proportion as 
we advance towards the western coast 
of North America, the climate becomes 
more genial in a given latitude. The 
extraordinary ees of tempera- 
ture between equal latitudes on the 
two coasts of North America has never 

et been satisfactorily explained. The 
intense cold of the Canadas, which Sir 
Francis Head has described as frost- 
ing the hands and noses of troops on 
a march, and causing them to fall off 
at a touch, is experienced on the ge: 
nial latitude of the Pyrenees. On the 
other hand, the latitude of Canada is 
fragrant with the warmth and verdure 
of those very Pyrenees on the further 
coast of North America. Be the cause 
of this distinction found in the differ- 
ence of the soil, as Kirwan maintained, 
or in a combination of influences, go. 
cording to the views of other writers, 
the practical result is, that the latitude 
of Sadie’ Bay, while all js dreary 
desolation on that bay, presents a field 
for colonization on the shore of the 
Pacific. To approximate this terri- 
tory to ourselves, in point of time of 
transit, is an aim of great importance ; 
and it is no slight circumnavigation to 
approach a settlement nearly in our 
own latitude by way of Cape Horn. 
If the Isthmus of Panama be cut 
through, British emigration may take 
ye not less rapidly and more easily 

yy sea, than by a laborious journey 
across British America. But, at the 
same time, it will be impossible to 
render these districts readily available 
to our own colonists in Canada, with- 
out the aid of a land transit. Our 
Canadian territories, indeed, havenow 
become so prosperous that, in any case, 
the land communication will be of re- 
ciprocal benefit. Canada will be of 
scarcely less advantage to the new co- 
lony than the scope for colonization 
to Sanat in turn. 

It is generally wished that this 
western and cultivable territory may 
be dissevered from the rule of the 
Company, as well as Vancouver’s Is- 
land ; although the proposals of the 
select committee do not, unfortu- 
nately, express a conviction on this 
28 
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latter question with equal force. In 
dealing with the island in question, 
we shall have occasion to point out 
the unjust and monopolizing spirit 
which the Company have displayed. 
It is on the ground of that policy that 
the universal desire to witness the 
emancipation of this western territory 
also from their rule, is now felt. We 
have shown why this monopoly is be- 
neficial in the regions inhabited by 
the Indians. The contrast in the na- 
ture of the country in the two regions 
renders the monopoly which is of be- 
nefit in the one, directly injurious in 
the other. 

We now turn to Vancouver’s Island. 
We have already adverted to the royal 
charter of 1849, which transferred 
this island to the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. The grant included the posses- 
sion of the soil; but it was qualified 
by certain conditions, framed in the 
interest, or supposed interest, of colon- 
ization. Since so able a committee 
of the House of Commons have con- 
demned the policy of vesting the go- 
vernment and proprietary rights of 
this island in the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, we shall presume the justice of 
their condemnation. It may be in- 
teresting, therefore, to ascertain in 
what manner the present connexion of 
this Company with the island may be 
terminated without the necessity of a 
direct appeal to Parliament. 

We do not profess to come forward 
as the champions of Lord Grey ; but 
we think that statesman has been 
hardly dealt with on account of the 
policy he pursued upon this question 
in 1849. The internal evidence of 
the charter in our view clearly implies 
that its whole object was experimen- 
tal. It is hardly apposite, therefore, 
to set forth the clauses by which, 
perhaps, the present connexion of the 
Company with the island may be ter- 
minated, as instances by which the 
deficiencies of the charter happen to 
enable the present Colonial Minister 
to sever that connexion. Yet, this is 
the language which has been held. 
The select committee state two dis- 
tinct modes in which the island may 
bé reclaimed in virtue of the terms of 
the charter. Itcan hardly be doubted 
that it was Lord Grey’s design to in- 
troduce such means of terminating 
the present system after the experi- 
ments had been fairly tried. 

The first of these stipulations of 
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the charter provides that on the ces- 
sation, during next year, of the licence 
of exclusive trade, granted to the Com- 
pany in 1838, it shall be competent to 
the crown to repurchase the island, 
by indemnifying the Company at the 
same time for all their expenses in 
colonization, and their other establish- 
ments. This, in fact, is so clear a 
stipulation that hardly any doubt of 
the experimental character of the le- 
gislation of Lord Grey, in 1849, can 
be entertained. 

The second of these means of re- 
sumption by the crown is gained from 
a provision that unless the Company 
should, at the expiration of five years 
from the date of the charter, have ful- 
filled the purposes which the charter 
had in view—that is tosay, that unless 
the Soe should have freely dis- 
posed of landat a reasonablerate ; and 
unless they should then have founded 
the establishments for commerce and 
colonization designed by it—the crown 
should have the right to re-enter and 
take possession of the island, asthough 
its powers had never been delegated 
to the Company. This provision ap- 
pears to us eminently calculated to 
rouse the zeal of a corporate body 
holding their rights simply on the 
basis of their colonizing activity. It 
also provides for the termination of 
the experiment within too brief a pe- 
riod materially to check the growth of 
colonization. Of course, if the govern- 
ment should propose that the tenure 
of the Company be forfeited on this 
latter ground, litigation would imme- 
diately arise. The legal question, 
however, would go, we apprehend, to 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council ; and by that tribunal it would 
be decided with a promptitude, a 
finality, and an economy unknown to 
other judicatures in questions of 
equal importance, and of such inhe- 
rent litigation. We certainly think 
this course a preferable one to saddling 
the nation with the bill of £87,000 
which the Company have presented to 
the treasury as an indemnity under 
the former of these two provisions. 

It may be asked, why—(if malad- 
ministration in Vancouver's Island 
is to be proved against the Company) 
—did not the Colonial Minister of the 
day seek to terminate this connexion 
on the conclusion of the five years in 
question, in 1854, or in 1855? In 
those years, however, we had more 
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important matters to deal with. In 
those two years it happens also that 
we had not less than six Colonial 
Ministers. These were the Duke of 
Newcastle, Sir George Grey, Mr. Sid- 
ney Herbert, Lord John Russell, Sir 

illiam Molesworth, and Mr. Labou- 
there. Although, therefore, the pro- 
per time for the consideration of this 
question had arrived before Mr. La- 
bouchere took office, the unsettled 
condition of his department rendered 
him the first Minister competent to 
deal with it. 

No dispassionate reader of the evi- 
dence adduced before the select com- 
mittee can entertain much doubt that 
the Hudson’s Bay Company have 
signally failed to fulfil the conditions 
on which their tenure of Vancouver’s 
Island is theoretically held ; that they 
even contravened the obligations un- 
der which they held the island fromthe 
first ; and that both that failure and 
this contravention were as glaring at 
the expiration of five years as they are 
now at the expiration of nine years. 
We have seen that it was one of the 
conditions of this tenure that the 
Company should freely sell their land 
at certain prices to all settlers, pur- 
chasers being again under an obliga- 
tion to bring five labourers for every 
hundred acres sold to them. Now, 
one of the principal witnesses sum- 
moned before the committee was the 
ex-governor of the island. According 
to this witness it was one of the first 
acts of the Company to “purchase” 
for themselves ten square miles of the 
best land in the island. By this act 
they included themselves within the 
ordinary category of purchasers. Did 
they comply with the corresponding 
requisition with regard to the emi- 

nts to be brought out by them in 

eir quality of purchasers? Not 
they. It appears from the evidence 
that they did not send out a single 
individual of the kind; it even ap- 
peared that the Company had never 

id a farthing for the land. It is not 
less clear also from the terms of the 
charter that it was not contemplated 
that they should hold land at all in 
this sense, but that they should merely 
be the dispensers of land at certain 
Prices to veritable colonists. Here, 
therefore, they stood directly in the 
way of the colonization designed by 
the charter, and held the very soil 
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which the earliest colonists would have 
— ™ 
ut more. ey not only a r 
to have acted contrary to the spint of 
the charter; they inverted its very 
letter. They were bound to sell the 
land to colonists and not to them- 
selves; they sold the land to them- 
selves and did not sell it to the colon- 
ists. It seems clear that no land has 
been sold throughout this period, or 
next to none; we cannot imagine, 
therefore, that any tribunal could hold 
otherwise than that the rights of the 
Company over this island had, ipso 
facto, expired. A decision of this 
sort would prove a very happy expe- 
dient for shelving a little bill of eighty 
or ninety thousand pounds. 
Vancouver's Island, if we may 
credit what we are told of it, is an 
Elysium in the Pacific. In a region 
which we fancy impenetrable to civi- 
lization, midway between Yankeeland 
and Otaheite, is an island, off the 
coast of the mainland, flowing with 
milk and honey. Its coast is indented 
with bays; the bays supply excellent 
anchorage, and still better fish. The 
timber is fit for the land of Brobdig- 
nag. The soil rewards the cultivator 
with Egyptian fertility; and the coal 
is warranted to surpass Newcastle. 
This land of milk and honey is, de- 
plorably enough, in the hands of a 
stiff-necked race, to wit, the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. None of its ca- 
pabilities are developed under the 
appalling incubus of a commercial 
oligarchy, between whom and itself 
there is no passing but by more than 
half cireumnavigating the globe. It 
should be added, that the island is 
three hundred miles long, and, on an 
average, sixty in breadth. The area 
of square miles is, therefore, about 
one-half that of Ireland. In these 
days, when quiet agricultural settle- 
ments, divided by seas from gold- 
diggings, are in request among those 
who begin to associate labour and dis- 
appointment with that enterprise ; 
when Canterbury settlement has be- 
come a failure, and when the hopes 
of protection are weet waxing 
dim, it is very pleasant to hear of a 
little settlement of this sort, which 
appears to be something between the 
traditions of Arcadia and Tom Moore’s 
é ‘ . * Isle of our own, 
In a blue summer ocean, far off and alone.” 
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Vancouver’s Island has one pot, 
San Francisco; a San founded a 
Van, a combination implying that 
a Dutchman originally discovered it 
in the name of the Spaniards; or 
that the Spaniards succeeded to the 
possession first relinquished by the 
Dutch. 

Soon after the accession of Lord 
Grey a considerable number of adven- 
turous youths, mostly gentlemen’s 
sons, proposed to embark their worldly 
goods in the colonization of Van- 
couver’s Island. It apears that these 
worldly goods were not very extensive ; 
and young gentlemen who can drive 
mail-phaetons in this country are not 
exactly the men who would propose 
to cultivate an island in the Pacific. 
While this proposal was under the 
consideration of the Colonial Office, 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, thinking 
“little fishes sweet,” put in their claim 
also. Lord Grey, as a_ territorial 
magnate, naturally concluded that a 
society of young gentlemen with just 
enough £ s. d. for an adventure were 
likely to be worse landlords than a 
rich, broad-backed Company. No- 
thing is so bad as being a poor land- 
lord, when you have tenants wanting 
fences, and making all kinds of un- 
reasonable demands on your exche- 
quer: so seems to have reasoned 
Toad Grey. 

We acknowledge that if the Com- 
pany had been as heartily disposed to 
be good landlords as the adventurous 
youths who supplicated the Colonial 
Office in vain, Lord Grey’s decision in 
favour of the former would have been 
fully justified by the result. But the 
Company took the island as a com- 
mercial transaction, much as a trades- 
man would take a bale of goods; and 
having viewed their possession in this 
view, it is hardly surprising, perhaps, 
that they chose to make their specu- 
lation pay. 

The course by which the select com- 
mittee recommend that the present 
connexion of this island with the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company should cease is, 
that of adopting the provision em- 
powering the crown to repurchase the 
colony, and to indemnify the Company 
in 1859, on the expiration of the Com- 
pany’s present licence of exclusive 
trade in the Indian territory. They, 
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therefore, ignore the harsher alterna- 
tive of declaring the forfeiture of the 
charter. Nevertheless, it is not clear 
that we are to construe this recom- 
mendation as implying any positive 
opinion on the part of the select com- 
mittee of the manner in which the 
Company have observed their charter. 
The committee had but slight preten- 
sions to legal ability; and, indeed, 
whatever had been their pretensions 
on that score, it is hardly likely that 
they would have committed the Colo- 
nial Office to a struggle with the Com- 
pany in the courts of law by any such 
recommendation. If, however, the 
government shall determine to carry 
out the recommendation of the select 
committee in its entirety, we trust 
that the treasury, before they pay the 
£87,000 demanded by the Company, 
will submit it to a rigorous analysis. 
Legislation on this subject is now 
imminent. The public must deter 
mine the course they will adopt with- 
out delay upon the several questions 
into which it divides itself. We de- 
sire to see those districts which are 
beyond the reach of civilization re- 
tained under the dominion of the 
Company, for the sake of the recip- 
rocal interests which we have already 
specified. But we desire not less 
earnestly to see all those territories, 
both insular and on the mainland, 
which are susceptible of the civilizing 
hand of the European, left free to the 
energies of individual colonization. 
The experience of the last ten years 
has evinced that large capital is a far 
less necessary condition of prosperity 
in first colonization than among higher 
civilized grades. All that we believe 
(with the present stimulus to the most 
distant valauiasiion) is now required 
is a union of moderate capital with 
British intelligenceand British energy, 
unfettered by the power of corpora- 
tions, of whom it is said by an old le- 
gal writer that they may aptly be— 


** Regarded as individuals on a grand 
scale ; for they have each a head in their 
mayor or chairman ; they have legs, for 
they stretch themselves all ways; they 
have hands, for they grasp at every 
thing ; although it isa striking anomaly 
in this general resemblance, that no cor- 
poration was ever yet known to possess 
either heart or interior.” 


[Since the foregoing was in type, a change of Ministry has driven Mr. 
Labouchere from the Colonial Office, and replaced him by Lord Stanley. 
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We do not apprehend, however, that this incident will affect the policy of 
the Government with regard to a renewal of the Charter of the Slee 
py Company. The resolution formally expressed, in February last, by Mr. 
Labouchere in the House of Commons, was chiefly founded on the Report of 
a Select Committee. It can hardly be doubted that Lord Stanley will pay 
equal deference to the views of that tribunal. This, in truth, is one of the 
few definite points in which we may hope to gain by a ministerial change. 
Anew Government—and especially a Government existing by the sufferance 
of Parliament—invariably endeavours to establish itself on the basis of a 
reforming activity. There is, therefore, more prospect of the suppression of 
an unjust monopoly under the reign of Lord Derby than under that of Lord 
Palmerston. Indeed the appointment of a Colonial Secretary practically 
acquainted with the British colonies, forms an era in colonial government. 
Lord Stanley, though he may have visited neither Vancouver’s Island nor the 
dismal region of Hudson’s Bay, has visited -our Canadian, as well as our 
Indian, empire. In industry at least equal to Mr. Labouchere, and in 
actual knowledge his superior, he offers a guarantee for the successful 
conduct of, at least, one department of the state. To him, it must be 
remembered, the Colonial Office was offered by Lord Palmerston, on the 
death of Sir William Molesworth in 1855, in preference to Mr. Labouchere. 
We pre-eminently commend the Hudson’s Bay Company to his notice, as one 


of the first objects of his reforming activity. ] 


PIERRE JEAN BERANGER. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY is always more or 
less unsatisfying : in nine cases out of 
ten it is worse—it is deceptious. The 
great masters of the pencil may suc- 
ceed in the true depiction of their 
own outward features, though they, 
too, in the effort, often fail in catch- 
ing the spirituality of eye and air 
when they are the objects of their 
own study. But they deal only with 
the external; and they have the 
faithful mirror, that never flatters or 
distorts, to place them before their 
own eyes, and forbid all error that is 
not intentional. But he who under- 
takes to give a true picture of himself 
with the pen—a picture not only of 
his outward acts, and the surrounding 
circumstances in the world about 
him by which these acts were in- 
fluenced, and of which they are a 
part, but even of his inward self, 
moral and intellectual, disclosing the 
springs of action, and the play of 
mental machinery—what unerring 
mirror has he to guard him against 
the treachery of his own self-love, 
the deception of his own prejudices 
and passions? The picture is sure to 
be either dim or distorted, either 
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incomplete or unreal, exactly in pro- 
yortion as he shrinks from errors in 
bis self-revelations. 

The memoirs which we have just 
been considering are no exception 
to this necessity of Autobiography. 
They are unsatisfying, not, indeed, so 
much by presenting us with an in- 
correct picture as with an incomplete 
one. Though not exempt from the 
self-love which besets our frail 
humanity, Béranger had too large a 
share of manly candour, of a noble 
humility, to distort or exaggerate 
largely his self-estimate ; and so his 
revelations are stamped with an im- 
press of truth, so far as they go, but 
they are meagre. It may be, that the 
self-imposed isolation which, while 
in the world, and courted by the 
world, he succeeded in maintaining, 
may account for much of this ; never- 
theless, we can imagine few minds, 
which, in their growth and expansion 
would be more deeply interesting than 
his. The Autobiography is incomplete 
in this too, that though nominally 
carried down to 1840, it may really be 
considered as closed in 1830. Happily 
one who seems to have known Beér- 
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anger intimately, and loved him with 
a thorough devotion, has taken up 
the sketch and completed it ; and so 
we have him before us in two aspects 
—we see him, as it were, in each case, 
presented at a different angle. This, 
too, has its value: for the mind’s 
eye, like that of the body, viewing 
them together through this moral 
stereoscope, may see the man stand- 
ing out, round, real, and life-like. 

ut the picture, to pursue the 
illustration a moment longer, will 
vary in its vividness, according to 
the light that falls upon it ; and so 
we believe Béranger will, as revealed 
by this volume, and still more so in 
his lyrics, appear different to the 
English and to the French people. 
However highly we here may estimate 
the t of the people and of the 
republic, it is only where the whole 
popular heart understands and moves 
to his song, and the republican 


spirit, or, at all events, the democratic 
spirit, is so deeply seated and widely 
diffused, that all the power and the 
patriotism, and the fervour of the 
man himself, and what he has written, 
can be justly appreciated. We say 


nothing of the fact, which we admit, 
that none but a Frenchman can fully 
feel the exquisite beauty in turn of 
expression, melody of versification, 
and felicity of language, upon which 
his countrymen have so enthusiasti- 
cally dilated whenever we have spoken 
of their great national lyrist. There 
is also, to English taste, one great 
stain on the brightness of many of 
Béranger’s earlier lyrics ; we allude 
to their occasional licentiousness, and 
even grossness—a stain from which 
his muse is free when she rises to 
the higher themes of patriotism. 
Pierre Jean Béranger or de Béran- 
ger, as he wrote his name—for he 
was not free from the weakness of 
affecting “the aristocratic particle ” 
—came into the world at a time 
when it was heaving with the throes 
that revolutionized so many dynasties, 
and hurled from their time-honoured 
thrones so many ancient races of 
sovereigns. The 19th of August, 
1780, was the day in which he first 
saw the light, in the humble abode of 
a poor tailor in Paris. The literary 
pi grim will in vain seek for the 
ouse of Champy, his maternal grand- 
father, in the Rue Montorgueil, for 
the hand of civic improvement has 
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avege it away. The boy was spoiled, 
sickly, and backward—that is as the 
world counts backwardness—slow to 
receive the routine education which 
could be afforded him, but absorbing, 
quickly and silently, into his mind an 
education which perceptions and in- 
stincts, not pedagogues and formu- 
laries, teach all original natures. No 
doubt, the great events taking place 
around him were solemn instructors. 
In his ninth year, he witnessed, from 
the roof of his school-house, the tak- 
ing and demolition of the Bastile—a 
lesson that must have sunk deep into 
his heart. He saw, too, more than 
one scene in the bloody tragedies that 
were enacted ; but fortunately, as he 
ever regarded it, he was withdrawn 
from the capital during the Reign of 
Terror. His father, an inconsiderate 
person, upon whom the duties of the 
parent and husband sat very lightly, 
uts him one day unceremoniously 
into a diligence, when he is little more 
than nine years old, and sends him, 
without notice, to a widowed sister, a 
oor innkeeper of Peronne. Béranger 
1as left us a lively and touching 
account of his first meeting with this 
relative. 

‘*T see myself arriving, under the 
direction of an old female cousin, at the 
little inn of the Epée Royale, which was 
kept by my aunt in one of the faubourgs 
of Peronne, and which constituted her 
whole possessions. I do not know her ; 
she receives me with hesitation, reads 
my father's letter commending me to 
her care, and then addressing the cousin, 
says—‘ It is impossible for me to take 
charge of him.’ This moment it still 
dwells vividly in my recollection. My 
grandfather, having been seized with 
paralysis, had retired with an insufficient 
income, and could not provide for me. 
My father rejected the burden of my 
support; and my mother was totally 
regardless of me. I was no more than 
nine years and a-half old; but I felt 
that I was repelled by all. What was 
to become of me? Such scenes quickly 
develop reason, and bring it to maturity, 
even in those who are born with but the 
smallest germ of it. 

In the course of years, as I increased 
in growth, I became very plain in ap- 
pearance ; but I had been a beautiful 
child, and I have often said to myself, 
that I ought to bless Providence for it. 
This beauty, which is particular to the 
first age of our life, might exercise a 
great influence on its whole duration, by 
the smiles of love and happiness with 
which it surrounds us, at a period when 
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we stand so much in need of support 
and sympathy. I do not at all wish to 
diminish the meritorious nature of my 
aunt’s conduct; but as I see her in 
memory, she first throws a sidelong, 
hesitating glance upon me. Her hesita- 
tion lasts but for a moment; her heart 
is touched ; and then, moved and 
melted by my solitary and abandoned 
fate, she presses me in her arms, and, 
while the tears glisten in her eyes, says, 
‘Poor deserted child! I will be your 
mother!’ Never was a promise more 
faithfully and tenderly kept!” 


This was no ordinary woman. She 
had a superior intellect, which she 
had cultivated as far as her oppor- 
tunities allowed, and an ardent tem- 
perament, which made her a zealous 
republican. From her he received a 
moral training, under which his in- 
tellect rapidly developed itself, while 
he picked up some knowledge of 
reading and writing from an old 
schoolmaster. An intense love of 
country and of republicanism became 
now the master passions of his life, 
and they never atter failed to exercise 
the largest influence upon him. In 
his twelfth year he was struck by a 
thunderbolt, and nearly killed ; nor 
did he ever entirely recover from the 
effects of it, which permanently im- 
paired his sight ; this frustrated his 
aunt’s project of binding him to a 
clockmaker ; and so, after a little 
more schooling in letters, and a great 
deal in republicanism from a M. 
Ballue de Bellenglise, a zealous dis- 
ciple of Rousseau, and an enthusiastic 
revolutionist, he is bound to a printer. 
Meantime, Béranger’s father, who 
was a devoted royalist, and had been 
thrown into prison, visits Peronne on 
his liberation in 1795, to find, to his 
horror, his son a stanch republican, 
who was ready to argue politics with 
him ; prepared to yield to better 
argument, but not to parental threats 
or caresses. A strange change now 
awaited the youth. His father, being 
again united to his mother, set up as 
afinancier at Paris. The sonshowed 
an uncommon aptitude for the busi- 
ness, which he carried on with great 
success during a short time in which 
his father was again imprisoned for 
taking part in a royalist conspiracy. 
We Ae some strange revelations 
during this period. The state of the 
French Treasury, and the deprecia- 
tion of the paper curreney made 
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specie the only safe circulation, and 
the demand for it aggravated the 
national distress. As money-lenders, 
the Bérangers saw much of this 
misery, especially among the poor, 
with whom their relations were 
numerous. The history of one of 
these, La Mére Jary, is related by the 
poet himself, in an episode as touch- 
ing for its pathos as its simplicity. 
It is pleasant to know that father 
and son were ready to alleviate 
wretchedness when in their power. 


** Even if I had not been born’of a 
benevolent disposition, the sight of so 
much misery, which we only increased 
by the present assistance we afforded, 
must have rendered me feeling and 
compassionate. I am happy that it is 
in my power to render this justice to 
my father, in stating, that he left me 
entirely free in my desire to alleviate 
distress, and, indeed, often set me the 
example. How many unfortunates have 
carried back with them from our house 
the garments of which they had stripped 
themselves, in order to provide the 
necessary security for their small 


” 


loans! 


Their house went to ruin in 1798, 
and father and son were thrown 
almost penniless on their own re- 
sources once more. No doubt this 
was a “providence,” one of those 
which, at the moment, seemed to 
bring unmitigated evil, but which, 
in the evening of his days, Béranger 
could look back to as the turning 
point of his life. The existence of 
every man has many of these pas- 
sages written in the book of his life, 
but we cannot read the legend on the 
page through the mists of the pre- 
sent: the light of the future, as it 
falls upon it, alone reveals the mean- 
ing of the mystery. One cannot help 
indulging in fancying what the ca- 
reer of the poet might have been, 
had the speculations been thoroughly 
successful, and Béranger become a 
millionaire. Wealth would probably 
first engross more and more of his 
mind, then draw him into the 
higher circles of society—then would 
come a conformity to the tastes and 
opinions of others, a weakening of the 
great principle of self-reliance and 
self-respect ; a horror of popular 
movement, and of a disturbance of 
the settled order of things. He would 
have been a senator, a member of the - 
administration, and, it may be, a 
















































































































































































440 Pierre Jean 
member of the Academy, and an 
elegant trifler in verse ; in fact, he 
might probably have been all that 
Béranger was not, and nothing that 
he was. But it was fated to be far 
otherwise. In the midst of his misery 
and destitution came the Muse as a 
divine consoler. She finds him pros- 
trate and impotent ; but at her touch 
he arises and follows her, never more 
from that hour to leave her. Before 
this, Béranger had, like many a lad 
of his age, written bad verses without 
plan orpurpose. The light now, as it 
were, broke in suddenly upon him ; 
an irrepressible and craving passion 
of poetry seized his soul. He felt a 
loathing for the Bourse, and refused 
the offers of many friends who wished 
to reinstate him in business, and sets 
to work at his new mission with in- 
domitable earnestness. 


** Although still a very imperfect 
grammarian, I applied myself to the 
study of the various styles, and to at- 
tempt something in almost all of them ; 
and, in a few years, I succeeded in 
forming for myself a poetic system, 
almost complete, which | have donbt- 
less since perfected, but which has 
scarcely varied at all in any of its prin- 
cipal rules. At this period, also, I medi- 
tated much on the nature and genius of 
language—thus venturing to master, at 
a high point, ascience, the rudimentary 
steps of which have often inspired me 
with a sort of repugnance.” 


And now Beéranger, inhabiting a 
garret in the fifth story of a house in 
the Boulevard St. Martin, and super- 
intending a cabinet de lecture, medi- 
tates upon the political scenes of that 
great drama which was being enacted 
around him. “Endowed by nature,” 
as in a later period he says of him- 
self, “with an exalted spirit of pa- 
triotism,”. and cradled in the lap of 
the Republic, his sagacious mind 
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even then felt that “the people” 
were to be his Muse—from them he 
was to draw his inspiration, and to 
them should he be indebted for his 
success. ‘To live alone and compose 
verses at leisure,” as from his garret 
his eyes wandered over the beautiful 
prospect, appeared to him the very 
summit of felicity, and many of his 
festive and amatory compositions 
date from this period.* He had also 
begun to deal with political subjects, 
to compose odes oa idyls, and even 
to attempt the comedy and the epic. 
Three years of his life pass thus in 
poverty, and yet in intellectual dis- 
cipline, both of which were imper- 
ceptibly but effectually forming the 
character of the future poet, when 
the conscription of 1801 adds a new 
anxiety to the many that surround 
his life. Here hisinfirmities came to 
his assistance ; his feeble health and 
premature baldness gave him the ap- 
pearance of being forty-five years old, 
and totake off his hat before the police 
officers at once insured his immunity 
from further trouble. At length in 
1804, Béranger wrote to Lucien 
Bonaparte, enclosing a poem. The 
patron of learning was struck by the 
genius of the young poet, and wished 
to see him ; and at that first interview 
was laid the foundation of afriendship 
and mutual esteem that was never 
dissolved during their lives, and in 
its immediate results secured to the 
poet the protection and patronage of 
the prince, as also the intimacy which 
Béranger formed with the poet Ar- 
nault, and which opened to him for 
the first time the doors of the world of 
literature. Béranger made more than 
one attempt to give public expression 
to his gratitude to Prince Lucien, but 
the rigid censorship of the press, the 
jealousy of Napoleon, and the fears 
of the Bourbons prevented him doing 


* In a letter to a female friend, written in the decline of life, but not, we may 
observe, quoted in the work before us, Béranger himself thus touchingly alludes 
to this period at once of trial and yet of exaltation;— 

“T was poor! The smallest indulgence forced me to live for a week on thin 
bread soup that I cooked myself, heaping up, all the while, rhyme on rhyme, and 


full of hopes of coming fame. 


My eyes moisten with involuntary tears at the 


mere mention to you of that joyous epoch of my life, when, without countenance, 
without the certainty of daily bread, and without directions, I dreamed of a 


future and did not neglect the pleasures of the moment. 


Oh! how beautiful 


a thing is youth, since it can throw its charm even over old age, that period so 


. destitute and barren. 


Turn to good account, dear friend, what you have left of 


it; love, and let others love you. Truly haveI experienced this happiness ; it is 


the greatest in life.” 
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so till the dedication of his works in 
1833, gave him a fitting opportunity. 
Béranger now got some occasional 
employment. M. Landon, the Editor 
of the Annals du Musée committed 
to him some of the biographical 
notices of artists to be found in that 
work. These are said to be written 
with great taste, and in a clear and 
correct style, though neither Béran- 
ger himself, nor the present editor, 
speaks of them. As they are nu- 
merous, itis likely that they may be 
yet collected and given in a separate 
form. All this time the poetic edu- 
cation was in progress. He sought 
to fathom the genius, of his native 
tongue, and the mysteries of style. 
Moliére and Voltaire are read and re- 
read ; he laboured steadily as an artist, 
not fitfully and carelessly as a man 
of mere genius; to render his style 
perfect and his vocabulary complete 
and judicious. A passage from his 
autobiography will reveal the pro- 
cess by which the poet laid the sure 
foundations of his excellence :— 


“When one has only himself for mas- 
ter, the course of study is generally 
long. I acquired a habit of brooding 
long over my thoughts, in order to 
seize them in the most favourable as- 
pect, as they came to light. I said to 
myself, that every subject must neces- 
sarily have its own grammar, dictionary, 
and even its peculiar manner of being 
expressed in rhyme,—that, for example, 
which is of an elegiac nature, not re- 
quiring the same precision of rhyme. 
I dwell on these details only for the 
benefit of those who suppose that, in 
order to write well, it is merely neces- 
sary to let words fall by chance upon 
the paper, and who take into consider- 
ation neither the necessary reflection nor 
preparatory reading. Ifthings go on in 
that way, you will soon see some who 
will be able to’ write before they are ac- 
quainted with the art of reading. There 
are assuredly some privileged men of 
genius, who succeed without trouble in 
every thing. But who is entitled to 
believe himself a genius? 

“The corrections which I made in my 
pastoral poem—a sketch remaining un- 
finished—revealed to me a greater num- 
ber of the secrets of our language than 
any other labour which I undertook. 
Ihad composed odes and dithyrambs; 
but I soon perceived that these styles of 
poetry, exotic plants transplanted from 
antiquity into our soil—had no profound 
root in it, notwithstanding all the merit 
of our great lyric writers. I do not 
yenture to say that I reason correctly, 
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but it appears to me that the ode. as 
we employ it, borders on the emphatic— 
that is to say, almost on the false; and 
nothing is more opposed to the French 
mind, to which the simple is one of the 
necessary elements of the sublime— 
as the cloquence of Bossuet, and the 
finest passages of Corneille, fully attest. 
Pindar, who, perhaps, is perfectly com- 
prehended by very few, is often cited ; 
but how great is the difference between 
the modern poets and the Greek lyric 
bard! who, fulfilling in truth the office 
of a true priesthood, celebrated in the 
presence of the twenty sister popula- 
tions assembled at Olympia, his native 
country, its heroes and its gods; and 
surrounded by a chorus of dance and 
song, declaimed his verses in a voice 
sustained by the aid of music. With 
us, the poet almost invariably occupies 
a position external to his work, as re- 
garded by critical readers; a fact which 
ought to make him feel the necessity of 
having, as it were, a framework for all 
his subjects. It is by the invention of 
such a framework that his genius should 
be most strikingly displayed, and not by 
a deluge of verses—doubtless, always 
beautiful, but which make us think of 
that princess of the fairy tale, whose 
mouth never opened without pouring 
forth torrents of pearls, of rubies, and of 
emeralds: poor princess!” 


This criticism is, perhaps, not tho- 
roughly orthodox, but we hold it 
correct in this, at all events, that it 
states truly what is the element of 
popularity in French poetry. It dis- 
covers to us, also, that Béranger felt 
that the lyrical was his true vocation. 
To this he applied himself both as a 
genius and an artist. By the inspira- 
tion of the former, he instinctively 
saw that he was cast in a new age 
filled with a new feeling, and he felt 
that age demanded a new mode and 
style of poetry; and the artist wrought 
out what the genius discovered—a 
union of the force, sublimity, and ex- 
alted passion of the epic and the 
ode, with the grace, and fancy, and 
wit of the lyric. These results, how- 
ever, were not to appear till a later 
period of his life. In 1809 his friend, 
Arnault, obtained a place for him in 
one of the bureaux of the Imperial 
University, which yielded him an an- 
nual income of 2,000 frances, and this 
left him free to follow his tastes, both 
social and poetical. By degrees some 
of his songs were circu ated privately 
in manuscript, and then crept into 
print. They spread his fame far and 
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wide ; the merely jovial ones were 
received with unqualified admiration 
—the political ones were not so for- 
tunate. The “Roy d’Yvetot” had 
the honour of attracting the Emperor’s 
notice, and the police were busy in 
finding out the author, who was sup- 
posed to be one of a much higher 
position than Béranger. The poet 
avowed himself, but the confession 
produced no bad results to him. 

Of the eventful period that fol- 
lowed upon the restoration of the 
Bourbons, Béranger speaks at some 
length in his autobiography. Con- 
sidering his strong political bias, one 
is surprised at the moderation of his 
tone and the absence of invective. 
We shall not follow him through this 
part of his memoirs, but we may give 
an amusing anecdote of Bernadotte, 
which he, at all events, believed to 
be true :— 


‘In the few days that he passed al- 
most incognito at Paris, before he had 
opened his mind to the Emperor Alex- 
ander, in whom much hesitation with 
regard to the Bourbons had always been 
remarked, Bernadotte, wishing to play 
with prudence his role of a pretender to 
the crown of France, thought it neces- 
sary to sound one of the ministers of the 
autocrat. A dinner was arranged with 
the Count Pozzo di Borgo, another exile, 
a Coriolanus of the antichamber, whom 
a shameless writer has not blushed to 
put on alevel with Bonaparte. Charles 
John, eager to open the question, de- 
manded of the Russian minister, if the 
sovereigns had determined on any defi- 
nite course with regard to France. 
‘ Ma foi! Prince, answered the cunning 
Corsican, ‘they are very embarrassed 
about it, and I am of opinion that the 
counsels of your Highness, being well- 
acquainted with this country, would be 
very advantageous. Whatdo you think 
the powers ought to do? What chief 
ought they to give to a nation so difficult 
to govern?’ The Gascon was anxious 
for an answer, and not for questions; 
he asks, however, if the choice still re- 
mains to be made. ‘You ought to 
know.’ 

‘<¢ Yes, it is still almost free, not- 
withstanding the urgent entreaties of 
the House of Bourbon.’ 

“**Tt appears to me, M. le Comte, 
that this family is quite strange here, 
and that what France especially requires 
is a Frenchman, who has no reproach to 
bring against the Revolution.’ 

*«¢ There can be no doubt of that.’ 

“That it requires a man who pos- 
sesses sufficient military knowledge.’ 
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‘«*T think exactly as your Highness.’ 

‘** A man who understands the ad- 
ministration of affairs on a great scale 
—who is familiar with the interests of 
Europe.’ 

** * Just so, Prince—just so; continue, 
I entreat you.’ 

*** A man, in fine, whom the sove- 
reigns have already been able to appre- 
ciate, and whose character is a guarantee 
of moderation and good faith.’ 

*** Very well, Prince, I have taken 
the liberty of saying and of writing all 
that you have done me the honour to 
communicate. I have done more; I 
have ventured to designate the man to 
whom, in my opinion, it would be advan- 
tageous to commit the destinies of our 
common country.’ 

** Whilst thus speaking, Pozzo ap- 
peared to turn a look of respectful re. 
gard upon Bernadotte, who, repressing 
his exultation, said, in a smiling man- 
ner, ‘ Would there be any indiscretion 
in demanding of you, who is the person 
whom your experience has designated ?” 

** * Your Highness has already divined, 
I wager.’ 

***T might deceive myself, M. le 
Comte. Name, I beg you, the man who 
has your suffrage.’ 

*** You demand it, Prince. Very 
well. It is myself—I, myself—whko am 
a Frenchman, a soldier, an administra- 
tor, to whom the interests of Europe are 
known, and who am the friend of almost 
all the sovereigns. Are these not the 
conditions that your Highness requires 7 

‘« Bernadotte, excited to fury by such 
a mystification, rose from table, and, 
certain that the Russian courtier would 
never have dared to express himself in 
such a manner without having come to 
a perfect understanding with the Czar, 
he took his departure from Paris on the 
very day on which the Comte d'Artois 
made his entry.” 


Béranger was a thorough Repub- 
lican, and as such one cannot expect 
a fair estimate of the Bourbons from 
him. Thus, of Louis XVIIL. he gives 
a character which no unprejudiced 
man will endorse, alleging that he 


had a false and wicked heart, and 
was utterly destitute of affection for 
his family. Let us leave the poli- 
tician and return to the poet. Over- 
tures were made to him to join the 
legitimatists, but he was proof alike 
to the inducements of favour or the 
prospect of poverty—and so the want 
of money forced him upon venturing 
the first publication of his songs. Its 
success was immense. The popular 
sympathies were all against the 
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dynasty that was forced upon France, 
and yearned for the return of Napo- 
leon. No wonder, then, that the 
songs of Béranger found an echo in 
every heart and a place in every 
home. He was now the established 
song-writer of the Opposition; and, 
during the brief period of the deposi- 
tion of the Bourbons, was offered a 
lucrative place, which he declined. 
But, with the return of Louis XVIII. 
came, of course, the persecution of 
the poet; and it was intimated to him 
that if he desired to retain his place, 
he should curb the satirical exuber- 
ance of his pen; but he did not, on 
that account, refrain from publishing 
his songs, from day to day, in the 
Minerva, a journal of considerable 
reputation, attacking the abuses of 
thecourt, the ministers, and the priest- 
hood. In 1821 he published a new 
and enlarged edition of all his songs, 
in two volumes, of which 10,500 
copies were sold, and nearly all of 
them subscribed for before the print- 
ing. Of course, the loss of his situa- 
tion followed, and a prosecution was 
instituted. Nothing could exceed the 
popular excitement: the crowd was 
so compact that the judges were ob- 
liged to obtain entrance into the court 
by the window, and the accused was, 
with difficulty, able to reach his place 
at the foot of the tribunal, oenes, 
like a certain rogue, when being led 
to the gibbet, he repeated, as he tried 
to make his way, “ Gentlemen, they 
cannot begin without me.” To an 
English reader who knows the orderly 
arrangements of our courts, even 
under the most exciting circumstances, 
such a scene seems almost incredible. 
Béranger was defended by Dupin with 
great ability; nevertheless, the course 
which he took of diminishing the 
importance and effect of his songs 

ended the poet, whose pride would 
have preferred any alternative to im- 
munity by reason of the want of in- 
fluence of his writings. He seems, 
however, to have had no small amount 
of favour even amongst his judges. 
The president, in summing up, de- 
livered himself in language which 
certainly sounds rather queer to Eng- 
lish eats. After much personal praise 


of the obnoxious poet, he said that 
it was a pity the gravity of the tri- 
bunal did not allow them to sing the 
works against which the prosecution 
was directed, as singing might con- 
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stitute a good excuse forthem. How- 
ever, as the advocate did not sing 
them, the writer was found guilty—a 
three months’ imprisonment, with a 
fine of 500 ‘francs, and an enormous 
increase to the publicity of the songs 
and the popularity of the writer were 
the results. In nine cases out of ten 
political prosecutions make political 
martyrs. To one who was content to 
live in a garret, the comforts of St. 
Pelagie were no inconvenience. In- 
deed he was so comfortable, that the 
government made the attempt to 
extend their hospitality to him, for, 
during his imprisonment, a new pro- 
secution was instituted against him 
on the ground that the publication, 
under his name, of the trial, con- 
taining copies of all the songs alluded 
to, was a repetition of the original 
offence. One can scarcely believe 
that any public prosecutor would 
have the hardihood to attempt such 
a novelty, yet the attempt was made; 
and, notwithstanding the able defence 
of Dupin, was very near being suc- 
cessful, for the jury acquitted the 
poet and the printer by a majority of 
only a single voice. The lesson was 
a good one for those who sought to 
fetter the liberty of the press, for it 
had the effect of circulating seven 
millions of the verses which the pro- 
secution was intended to suppress. 
Béranger wrote all the more—he was, 
in fact, incorrigible—so, in 1825, 
another volume appeared; but govern- 
ment had got enough of the fractious 
poet for the present, and so they let 
him have his way for a while. He 
now mixed constantly in political so- 
ciety, where the influence of his writ- 
ings and his opinions was consider- 
able. Of the friends—and they were 
many—whom he records as his fellow- 
labourers, none held a higher place in 
his affection and respect than Manuel, 
of whom he constantly speaks in his 
memoir in terms of the highest praise. 
This friend died in 1897, leaving him 
a legacy of 1,000 francs a-year; and 
the year after Béranger aggravated 
his offences against the Bourbons by 
the publication of a fourth volume. 
A prosecution instantly followed. The 
prune proposed to him that if 

e suffered judgment to go by default, 
the smallest possible punishment 
would be inflicted. nger was 
not the man to bate an inch. He 
rejected the proposition indignantly, 
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preferring the prospect of a long im- 
prisonment to the suppression of 
writings that he felt would, as be- 
fore, become all the more public by 
the prosecution, and thus serve the 
cause to which he was so devotedly 
attached. The trial proceeded, and 
the poet was condemned to a fine of 
ten thousand francs and an imprison- 
ment of nine months. Prison life 
does not seem to have been borne 
with as much complacency as on the 
former occasion. La Force was not 
as agreeable a place as St. Pelagie, 
and the martyr was now seven years 
older—a serious addition when one is 
drawing nigh fifty. But he had con- 
solations here too, and especially in 
making the acquaintance of Victor 
Hugo, Sainte-Beuve, Alexandre Du- 
mas, and others. The friendship of 
these men—the fellow-labourers in 
that literary revolution in which he 
had himself led the way—must have 
cheered and supported Béranger. Of 
this school he thus speaks:— 


‘** The retrograde tendency of some of 
the ideas of this school, which was long 
kept at bay by our old and young 
liberals, had not prevented me from 
applauding the eminently lyric genius 
of Hugo, and from admiring the medi- 
tations of Lamartine, with whom I had 
no intimacy till a later period. I had 
experienced infinite pleasure in the 
works of M. de Vigny, who treated his 
subjects with as much art as taste, a 
talent not at allcommon among us. I 
comprehended all the extent and all the 
delicacy of M. Sainte-Beuve’s intellect, 
and, with everybody else, I prophesied 
great dramatic success for Dumas. 

It was in vain to urge the objection, 
that this school had often proved false to 
the democratic principle, which had first 
launched it onits career ; that insults to 
our glory had often proceeded from its 
bosom; that they had outraged Napo- 
leon dying at Saint Helena; that the 
services rendered by philosophy were 
not acknowledged by it; all of these 
circumstances that ought to have 
wounded me more than any other per- 
son. ‘* But, I replied, ‘among us who 
begin to speak and write so soon, a start 
is invariably made with the ideas of 
others, without allowing ourselves time 
to satisfy ourselves of their relation to 
our own sentiments, a circumstance, 
which I may parenthetically remark, 
accounts for the change of opinions of 
s0 many superior intellects. Now, our 
writers of the romantic school are all 
very young. Let us pardon them, then, 
for those errors, an explanation of which 
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we ought to require only from those by 
whom they have been nurtured. They 
do not the less compel our literature to 
give a more frank expression to things 
modern, of the present day, and com- 
pletely French, which, as in our politi- 
cal assemblies, we have too long rendered 
with the assistance of expressions bor- 
rowed from antiquity, or in a language 
altogether hostile to the proper word, 
such as that of which Delille may be 
regarded as a model. Wait! They 
vainly attach themselves to the past— 
they will come to us—the language 
which they speak is conducting them 
on to our idea.’ They would not be- 
lieve me; but the predictions were not 
the less fully accomplished. Language! 
language! It is the soul of nations ; in 
it their destinies are read. When, then, 
in our colleges, will they seriously teach 
French to the pupils? When will they 
introduce a cours raisonne of the history 
of the language from the time of Francis 
I. until the present day; not for the 
purpose of explaining our authors, but 
for the purpose of explaining by means 
of these authors the echoes of their 
age, the progress of the language, its 
first uncertain steps, its deviations, its 
rest, and its progress?” 


In these reflections, we have ex- 
hibited one of the main causes of the 
great popularity and success of Bé- 
ranger—his thorough appreciation of 
the value of language, and the necessity 
of speaking to the age in the language 
of the time itself—a total rejection of 
all that is false, stilted, and affected. 
He lived to see his views carried out 
in France by the disciples of that 
school which he may be said to have 
founded. 

When the term of his imprison- 
ment expired, Béranger came forth 
with increased reputation and new 
friends. Chateaubriand was now re- 
turned from Rome, and sought the 
- From his boyhood Béranger 
1ad looked up to Chateaubriand with 
the respect and affection of a disciple 
for his master, for, as such, the lyrist 
of the people regarded the creator of 
the romantic school of literature in 
France. True, their paths in life lay 
widely apart. The royalist, the 
aristocrat, and the courtier had little 
in common with the republican, the 
plebeian, and the dweller in the garret 
—little, and yet something, and that 
was as a band of steel to bind them 
together—the sympathy of genius 
and of poesy. Chateaubriand grace- 
fully made the advance, Béranger 
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gratefully accepted it. A firm friend- 
ship was established between them, 
which the death of Chateaubriand 
alone dissolved. From Béranger we 
learn what Chateaubriand never dis- 
closed, that in after years he offered 
to share his purse with the song 
writer at the very time that he was 
himself obliged, from want of means, 
to sell his house in the Rue d’ Enfer. 
“T was tempted,” says Béranger, “to 
accept his offer, not for the purpose 
of making any use of it, but in order 
that we might be under a mutual 
obligation.” This sentiment is tho- 
roughly sincere. Béranger, while he 
constantly refused any aid that might 
compromise his independence or ‘his 
principles, had all the true generosity 
of mind that made him as ready to 
accept the aid of real friends as he 
was to aid them, though he rarely 
recognised the necessity that obliged 
him to be the recipient. He was a 
thoroughly independent-minded man 
in évery respect, and in none more 
than in refusing to establish too close 
intimacies with men of rank and 
wealth, wisely feeling that his free- 
dom of thought and action should be 
either compromised or unpalatable. 
One of these men, M. de la Rochefau- 
eauld Liancourt, having reproached 
him for not accepting his invitations, 
Béranger replied, “ _ tenn le due, 
believe me, it is not a ridiculous 
democratic humour which prevents 
me accepting your invitations. I am 
sensible of the honour you do me; 
but my dictionary is different from 
the one used in your saloons. Until 
I had studied you page by page, I 
should be only a fool or a mute in 
your society.” The truth was, Bé- 
ranger could not be quite at his ease 
amongst strangers of a class in life 
above him. He had a habit of 
setting himself upon considering the 
characters of all with whom he was 
brought in contact; and this en- 
pee necessarily pre-occupied 
im, and gave him a constrained and 
absent manner. It was only amongst 
those whom he knew that his intellect 
had free flow, and his genius shone 
forth in all its brightness. This un- 
Willingness was known to Tallyrand, 
who having expressed his wish to 
meet Béranger, a mutual friend 
said ,— 

$ Why do you not invite him to 
dinner ?” 
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The reply of the diplomatist was 
characteristic :— 
“Because I am too great a lord to 
ex myself to a refusal.” 
he opportunity was afforded Bér- 
anger afterwards®f meeting and study- 
ing Tallyrand. The poet was all eyes 
and ears on th® occasion, and gives 
us his estimate gi Hag great politician. 
There was, of ¢ , no sympathy 
between them, and it is not to be 
wondered that Béranger’s prejudices 
led him to under-estimate a man who 
he considered had betrayed France 
and-Napoleon, and had so great a 
share in the treaty of Paris in 1814 :— 


‘* After having met with him several 
times, I obtained the conviction, that if 
he had borrowed several witty expres- 
sions from others, he could in return 
make a loan of many more to them. 
Wit with him was only the ornament 
of great good sense, summing itself up 
in a brief and piquant form. One would 
have ignored his age and the different 
parts that he has played, in order that 
they might have been able to divine all 
the experience of which his words were 
the expression, set off by that finished 
tone peculiar to those belonging to 
good society, who have made their way 
through revolutions, and who are never 
alarmed by the mauvais ton of others. It 
must be acknowledged, that his position 
gave him an immense advantage in the 
salons. He took time to reply to every 
question. He had become an oracle; 
he was consulted as such ; and a thought 
was even attributed to his silence, 
which was frequently only ennui and 
idleness, his besetting vice. In fine, 
there was nothing elevated, nothing 
profound, nothing generous in his cha- 
racter. A complete egotist, his private 
interest has always been the only motive 
even of his political acts, a fact which 
is quite sufficient to deprive him of that 
reputation of being a great statesman, 
which those who were dazzled by his 
old titles and his princely luxury have 
been anxious to confer on him.” 


Béranger thus continued at once 
standing aloof in a spirit of proud in- 
dependence, yet in political relation 
with all the great leaders of the Re- 

ublican party, contributing as large- 
y as any of them, by his writings 
from time to time, to influence the 
pease mind, and lead to the Revo- 
ution of July, 1830. In that Drama, 
Béranger took his part, but it was 
marked alike by modesty, good sense, 
and self-abnegation. He felt that the 
great work of his life, as a political 
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writer, was now achieved, and he with- 
drew himself into the seclusion of his 
humble dwelling. But, as might be 
expected, he was soon sought out. 
Many of his friends pr him to 
aspire to power, but he had the mag- 
nanimity to resist their entreaties, 
and the wisdom to understand his 
own capabilities and position. Doubt- 
less, he knew the feeble points in his 
own nature as well as the strong 
ones. Great as was his genius and 
skill as a poet, still his education was 
in many respects defective ; and how- 
ever largely endowed with political 
sagacity, he was necessarily without 
training. Power is an instrument 
difficult to manage, the use of which 
we must learn by a long course of 
application before we can employ it 
well. All this Béranger felt: and 
so he steadily refused to accept the 
offers of the new government, and 
even declined to appear before Louis 
Philippe. He justifies this course of 
conduct, in the first case, on the 
grounds of his unwillingness, at his 
time of life, to undergo the labours of 
office, and his determination not to 
accept a sinecure; in the latter case, 
because he did not wish to be ex- 
posed to embarrassing requests, or to 
‘make an exhibition of himself.” 
We think it likely, there was lurking 
in the mind of the Republican, un- 
known to himself, a secret dissatis- 
faction with the form in which the 
Revolution had eventuated; and 
though, as a sincere patriot, he had 
accommodated himself to monarchy 
even such as this was, there is no 
doubt that he looked upon it but as 
a transition in the progress state 
towards Republicanism. Indeed, he 
or expression to this opinion short- 
y afterwards, in a letter to Chateau- 
briand—‘“ Constitutional thrones ap- 
pear to me to be but bridges thrown 
over a stream, across which we can- 
not swim, and certainly cannot jump.” 
More explicit still is his language to 
Lucien Buonaparte, in 1833:— 


‘** Before the Revolution of July, I 
perceived the impossibility of establish- 
ing ina ouney of equality, the Eng- 
lish monarchical, representative system, 
which cannot exist without thesupport of 
a privileged class ; and when this Revo- 
lution had actually occurred, I, an old 
Republican, convinced a France was 
not yetprepared toaccept the Republican 
form, desired that, putting the old mo- 
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narchical machine to a final use, we 
should make it serve as a plank, by 
means of which we might cross the 
stream ; and what I here say to you, my 
actions as well as words, at that period, 
have proved toall my friends. I thought, 
if possible, to assign to this state of 
transition a duration equal to that ofthe 
Restoration. The faults of the new 
government have but very slightly 
altered my expectations, and have much 
strengthened my hopes. Therefore, 
Prince, the prediction of ten years of ex- 
istence with respect to a throne which 
has the appearance of being so weak, if 
the Republic had not itself committed 
faults which its position, doubtless, ren- 
dered inevitable, we should have been 
nearer, perhaps, to the denouement. 
This party had not yet learned how to 
appreciate rightly the character of new 
France, and thus dreamed of the im- 
possible. It is on the interests created 
y the Revolution that it must rely at 
the presentday ; and these very interests 
the Republican party has too often ap- 
peared to threaten. Fortunately for us 
other Frenchmen, we know how to dis- 
cipline ourselves by the blows given us 
by our enemies, and these blows have 
never been wanting. The Republican 
elements are much more abundant than 
is supposed by those who dread, or even 
by those who desire the Republic; but it 
will be long, in my opinion, before they 
will be concentrated. In France, we 
both think and act quickly; but we only 
act when the movement of ideas jumps 
with that of the popular feelings, and 
thus these days occur but seldom in an 
age. These are the reasons which make 
me expect, in a time still remote, the 
fall of the government of to-day, accus- 
tomed as I am to see things in their 
least favourable aspect.” 


One cannot fail to be struck with 
the political sagacity of these obser- 
vations, which were so fully verified 
by future events. 

The same modesty, good sense, and 
independent feeling which character- 
ized the politician, marked the poet 
also. For many years his friends 
were anxious that he should be a 
member of the Academy; and Cha- 
teaubriand, in particular, was press- 
ing in his entreaties that Béranger 
would suffer himself to be put up 
as a candidate. These entreaties 
were renewed after the Revolution of 
July, but still in vain. Béranger was 
now too strongly attached to his 
habits of independence to wish to 

ril or trammel them. He began to 

nd it difficult to live, except with his 
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own thoughts. Now that so many 
of the old friends of his younger da: 
had d away, the new ones he 
fi might not understand his hu- 
mour. Yet he did not undervalue the 
advantages of the position which he 
would neither seek or accept. 


** Notwithstanding the inconceivable 
popularity which has adhered to my 
name—notwithstanding the suffrages of 
80 many superior men—and the praises 
which have been lavished upon me even 
in the theatre, let it not be imagined 
that I conceal from myself the inconve- 
nience I must submit to in consequence 
of not being a member of the Academy. 
I am destitute to-day of that special 
consideration which it confers on those 
who belong toit, no matter what may 
be their title to it. My death will not 
be celebrated by those solemn honours 
which it decrees to its deceased mem- 
bers—honours at which some who envy 
them pretend to laugh, and which the 

blic by no means regards with an in- 

ifferent eye.. Who knows but that my 
conduct, wrongly interpreted, may in- 
spire the Academy with feelings un- 
favourable to my memory, howevershort 
may be the time my memory will sur- 
vive myself. I am too sincerely at- 
tached to letters not to regard this with 
fear; and I hesitate so much the less in 
giving expression to this fear here be- 
cause it affords an answer to those who 
have accused me of not aspiring to a 
chair for the sake of singularity. Now- 
a-days, when only thatsingularity which 
is profitable is held in estimation, I 
should have made a bad calculation. I 
moreover declare, that if I have not 
always acknowledged the utility of the 
French academy, no one will hence- 
forth be more disposed than I to render 
justice to this foundation of Richelieu. 
There is evidence of this in the reproach 
which I have constantly addressed to its 
members—in the number of whom I 
have counted, and still count, so many 
friends—of not advantageously using the 
power which it might confer on them in 
& period of literary anarchy, during 
which the language requires a pervading 
and intelligent guardianship to enable it 
to resist the barbarisms of the Bar, of 
the Press, and of the Tribune. Have 
some not even gone so far as to wish to 
reinstate the patois in honour? The 
academicians ought not to forget this. 
as well as the kingdom re- 
quired unity ; and for that reason a great 
minister, eminently national, founded 
the French Academy. 

For my part, the language having at 
all times engaged a great share of my 
attention, in spite of, or rather in con- 
sequence of my ignorance, I confess I 
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should prefer, far beyond the annexa- 
tion of Belgium and of the Rhenish pro- 
vinces to France, to see the Academy, 
assisted by all the classes of the Insti- 
tute, at length produce a great and beau- 
tiful dictionary, revised every ten years, 
and distributed gratuitously in all the 
offices of the Administration, great and 
small, and taking its place at the side of 
our great codes, the utility of which it 
would then, in my opinion, equal. 


This dictionary continued during 
his life to be a favourite project of 
Béranger. His notion was, that the 
work should be brought out by a 
commission, at the expense of the na- 
tion ; that the Academy should su- 
perintend its construction ; that co- 
pies of each sheet should be exhibited 
in places of public instruction, so that 
suggestions and observations might 
be made on them, and forwarded to 
the commission. Undoubtedly there 
is much that is excellent in these sug- 
gestions, and could they be efficiently 
carried out one might look for a work 
that would be invaluable both to the 
French themselves and to foreigners. 
The crowning labour of Béranger’s 
life was the production of his fourth 
and last volume, in 1833. To this he 
has appended a preface, which isa 
veniaid able and lucid exposition 
both of his literary and political 
creed. In it, too, was a promise that 
he would not again come before the 
public, and he refrained from taking 
any part in politics from thenceforth. 
In his retirement he indulged in me- 
ditation upon the future of France, and 
he certainly appears to have foreseen 
that future with a clearness of vision 
that was almost prophetic. Perhaps 
no phase of his life exhibits Béranger 
to more advantage than this epoch of 
his retirement. He visited unosten- 
tatiously the poor, he consoled the 
afflicted, he opened his purse to sup- 
ply the wants of the wretched, he 
raised up the weak and the erring. 
And so the last Revolution found him. 
The people looked to their old 
patriot poet, and called upon him to 
heounie a member of the Constituent 
Assembly of the new republic ; but 
he was still true to his resolve, and 
refused to be nominated. His letter 
to the people on that occasion is a 
masterpiece of wisdom, pathos, and 
modesty, and shows that Béranger 
was really a great man—great, not in 
ambition, but in abnegation. It was, 
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however, in vain to protest: over 
twenty thousand votes proclaimed 
how the people loved and esteemed 
him. Béranger obeyed ; entered the 
Assembly, embarrassed and against 
his will, and, after a few days, feel- 
ing how impossible it was for him 
to discharge the duties imposed 
on him, he tendered his resigna- 
tion to the president. The As- 
sembly refused to accept it; but 
Béranger persisted in his desire, and 
even stooped to supplicate as a favour 
to be released from what was an ob- 
ject of ambition to so many. The 
concluding words of his appeal were 
irresistible :— 

‘For the first time I now ask some- 
thing of my country; entreating those 
who so worthily represent her, to accept 
the resignation I now again submit to 
them, and to pardon the weakness of an 
old man who cannot conceal from him- 
self how great an honour he loses by 
ceasing to form one of their number.” 


It was impossible to press him fur- 
ther ; and the old man was sutfered 
again to shrink back into the sanctity 
of his retirement. The rest of his 
life was passed in privacy, rendered 
happy by the constant visits of his 
numerous friends. His household 
consisted of two old women—his aunt 
and Mademoiselle Judith Frere ; and, 
on the death of the former, the latter 
still adhered to the friend of her young 
days, and was not separated from him 
but by death. There is much interest 
attaching to the history of this wo- 
man, who was extremely lovely in 
youth, and celebrated by the poet 
in more than one charming song. 
Their intercourse seems always to 
have been irreproachable. In their 
old age the world invented a silly 
scandal that the poet had married 
her. At length the old man’s health 
gave way ; he had long passed his 
three score years and ten, and life was 
becoming a labour and sorrow. His 
aged companion dies in April, 1857, 
and then he feels that he, too, must 
soon follow, and on the 16th of July 
he breathed his last in the arms of 
his friends. The government, in ac- 
cordance with his own wish, took 
measures that he should be interred 
without any popular display, beyond 
official deputations and persons spe- 
cially invited. The truth was, they 
feared a tumult, and, accordingly, a 
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large body of troops was in attend- 
ance. The whole city turned out to 
honour in death the man whom they 
loved in life, but all passed off quietly. 
Beranger, from whatever point we 
view him, was a remarkable man, 
whether merely as a poet, whose po- 
pularity was extraordinary, or as one 
of those labourers in advancing the 
cause of Republicanism in France, 
whose exertions were scarcely less 
effective than those of the men who 
stood behind the barricades. Taken 
all in all, he filled a large space in the 
history of France, from whose annals 
he can never be disassociated. It is 
impossible to exaggerate his popula- 
rity in France : in its universality we 
believe it has never been equalled by 
that of any other poet, ancient or 
modern. Its influence is like that of 
air and light, finding its way every- 
where ; its sound is heard in the 
highest as well as in the lowest grade 
of society. The scholar and the critic 
peruse his songs with admiration ; 
the ouvrier and the peasant, who 
cannot, it may be, sell learn them 
by heart, and sing them to their old 
national airs. A French writer thus 
tersely described him many years 
since: “ Un homme qui s’est ouverte 
une route nouvelle, un ecrivain indé- 
pendant de tout autre joug que celui 
de la raison ; original sans étrangeté, 
eminemment Frangais sans étre |’im- 
itateur daucun écrivain de son 
pays, rempli d’inspirations heureuses 
wil féconde par la meditation, et 
esant difficilement des verses faciles.” 
He has been likened to Anacreon and 
Aristophanes—to Ovid, and Horace, 
and Propertius—to Panard, and De- 
sangiers, and Basselin ;—but while 
there are more or less points of re- 
semblance in him to each, there is 
enough of dissimilarity to show that 
the likeness springs from no imitation 
of any, but from the faculty that is 
common toall. To our own thinking, 
the resemblance between Béranger and 
his contemporary, ourown oet, Moore, 
is the strongest that can be adduced. 
Both sprang from humble parents. 
The muse of both first tried her wing 
in singing the joys of love and the 
pleasures of Bacchus, till a higher in- 
spiration demanded the songs that 
spoke to the national feeling, and 
both chose the music of their country 
as the vehicle of their poetry. This 
last was to a great extent the secret 
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of their success. But the difference 
between the Frenchman and the 
Irishman is no less observable. Moore 
was a classical scholar, and owed 
more to the ancients; his verses 
abound with allusions to the mytho- 
logy of Greece and Rome. Béranger 
was in this sense uneducated, and 
eared not to walk in the footways of 
antiquity, when his genius could 
strike out a new path for himself. 
The one was vain, the other was 
proud ; and the vain man maintained 
not his independence while the proud 
man never forfeited it. The French- 
man felt himself to be one of the peo- 
ple, and never wished to leave their 
ranks ; he sang to them, and of the 
things that lay nearest to their hearts. 
The Irishman ever sought to rise 
higher and higher in the social scale, 
and sang for the saloons. The songs 
of either shall never pass from the 
lands to which they belong ; but 
while every tongue shall rehearse 
those of the one, the verses of the 
other, with a few exceptions, are pass- 
ing from the people, to find their im- 
mortality with the grades above 
them. A singular happiness awaited 
the French poet which was denied to 
his Irish brother. When he passed 
away there were friends, judicious and 
loving, who took reverent and pious 
care of his memory, and so his fame 
looks fairer after death. What Irish- 
man is there who will not deplore the 
rashness of Moore’s biographer, whose 
carelessness has exposed every foible 
and frailty, and irretrievably damaged 
the memory of his friend. Béranger 
was emphatically the poet of the peo- 
ple. His sagacious mind soon disco- 
vered that with them lay the surest 
immortality, and that song was the 
avenue that led to the temple of fame. 
“Tam,” he says, “ perhaps the only 
author who in modern times, in order 
to obtain a reputation, could have 
dispensed with the printing-press. To 
what have I owed this advantage ? 
To the old airs on which, if I may 
venture to say it, I mounted my ideas, 
as it were, on horseback, and to the 
good sense which kept me from des- 
pising the cultivation of an inferior 
style which led tono literary honours.” 
Upon this principle he worked, taking 
up that which others of less sagacity 
rejected. To this he sacrificed every 
thing, and the sacrifice was abun- 
VOL. LI.—NO. CCCIV. 
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dantly rewarded. In his preface to 
the edition of 1833, he remarks : 


**T have sometimes thought, that, if 
contemporary poets had reflected that 
henceforth it is for the people that let- 
ters must be cultivated, they would 
have envied me the small palm branch 
which, failing themselves, I have suc- 
ceeded in plucking, and which, without 
doubt, would have been perennial, if 
interwoven with others more gloriously 
distinguished. When I say the people, 
I mean the masses--the lowest class, if 
so you will have it. They are not alive, 
indeed, to your refinements of intellect, 
to your delicacies of taste; so be it-—— 
but for that very reason they compel 
authors to conceive more boldly and 
more broadly, in order to engage their 
attention. Suit, therefore, to their 
strong calibre both your subjects, and 
your mode of working them out. It is 
neither abstract ideas, nor types, that 
they demand. Show them the human 
heart, naked! Shakespere, it seems to 
me, was laid under this fortunate com- 
pulsion. But what will become of the 
perfection of style? Does any one be- 
lieve that the inimitable verses of Racine, 
applied to one of our best melodramas, 
would have prevented its success, even 
at a minor theatre of the Boulevards? 
Invent, imagine, for those who do not 
all know how to read! write for those 
who, themselves, know how to write!” 


But while he wrote for the people, 
he did not write on that account 
carelessly : quite the reverse. No one 
ever studied his subjects with more 
pains than Béranger did. If his in- 
spenione were quick, he never gave 
them crudely to the world : he turned 
them over and over in his mind, an- 
alysing, arranging, correcting, before 
he cast them in the mould of song 
from which they were to take their 
form : and even then his work was 
not finished ; with scrupulous care 
he polished his verse, till even the 
burnisher left no trace; and he 
finished a song as Benvenuto Cellini 
would finish a gem or a goblet. In 
his songs, as in those of Moore—even 
in such as seem the lightest and most 
unconstrained—one can rarely find 
a useless epithet, a forced expression, 
a word introduced merely for the sake 
of rhyme or metre ; and the severest 
criticism can find little to censure in 
a style as limpid and fluent as a sum- 
mer stream. 

We have 
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or entering into any critical discus- 
sion of them. It is a large subject, 
and one well worthy of a separate 
paper. Our object here is to present 
a picture of the man : that man is the 
poet ; and no picture would be com- 
plete that did not show him holding 
the lyre, though we do not hear its 
strains. It is to be lamented his 
songs are not always such as we 
should wish to present to an English 
reader; nor, indeed, is it easy to 
render them worthily into a foreign 
tongue, especially into one so dissi- 
milar, ee and sthetically, 
as ours is. No complete translation 
of his songs, or one which can take 
a place amongst our standard works 
of that description, has yet appeared, 
though that by Mr. William Young, 
published in New York, in 1850, 
possesses merit. It would be an 
undertaking worthy of our own Mac- 
Carthy : we do not know any one 
more fit for the task. 

Béranger appears to have been a 
man of philosophic temper, lenient of 
the faults of others, notwithstanding 
the pungency of his satires, and tho- 
roughl adie 

0 the sketch which we have given 
of Béranger, moral and intellectual, 
his friend has enabled us to add that 
of his personel. 


‘*His stature, which was perfectly 
eases was about five feet one 

ch in height, but his head increased it 
by a cubit; and it was on this head 
alone that all looks were fastened. It 
was strongly framed, and altogether of 
an extraordinary structure; the bony 
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boss of the brain being of singular size, 
and bulging forward as though it con- 
tained with difficulty a too active 
thought. In his twenty-third year 
Béranger had become bald, and had 
acquired by that circumstance the air 
--which makes youth appear so calm, 
and old age so venerable—of a man 
whom life has wearied, of a patriarch 
who is reposing after his struggles. At 
the same time, the few locks which still 
remained, and which were of a blonde 
colour, scarcely blanched, being suffered 
to grow and fall upon his shoulders, 
framed his gentle countenance in a 
manner which could not fail to please. 
**Firmness of character was evident 
in every trait of his countenance; but it 
also gave equal evidence of sweetness 
of disposition. His great blue eyes, 
pee somewhat from their orbits, 
ad an expression which none who had 
ever seen it could forget. Towards the 
close of his life they were veiled and 
obscured ; but even when their powers 
of sight were diminished, their glance 
retained its serenity ; and when his lips 
were mute, they still spoke the lan- 
guage of goodness. As a lofty thought 
shot across his soul a brilliant gleam 
illumined them, and the fire of indig- 
nation could inflame them. The out- 
line of his mouth was especially remark- 
able; and its arched lips as readily 
opened with the smile of benevolence 
as with the smile of irony. Ever flowed 
from them, thrilling and harmonious, 
gentle words. Yet his voice, which was 
almost always agreeable and sweet, 
could give utterance, if need were, to 
the tones of severity. During his latter 
days every one who heard him speak 
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PART III. 


GRADUALLY Wellington became al- 


most as remarkable and important as 
a civil servant of the crown, as he 
had previously been in a military 
capacity. 

n January, 1827, the Duke of York 
died, and the Duke of Wellington suc- 
ceeded him as Commander-in-Chief. 
And in April, Lord Liverpool, who 
had been Prime Minister ever since 
the assassination of Mr. Percival, 
was seized with lysis in a way 
that rendered his future application 


remarked his prophetic accent. It still 
echoes in our ears.” 
to business impossible. Superiority 





in statesmanlike talent evidently 
pointed out Mr. Canning as his succes- 
sor, but the Duke, with several of 
his colleagues, resigned their offices, 
on the alleged ground that the lib- 
eral tendencies of the new minister 
would lead to the gradual abandon- 
ment of Lord Liverpool’s principles 
of government. Somewhat of a per- 
sonal feeling of distrust of Cannin 

himself, however, must have mingle 

with their motives; as, when his 
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ministry was terminated by his most 
untimely death, and when Lord Gode- 
rich was named his successor, the 
Duke consented to resume his place 
at the Horse Guards, though the new 
Premier's avowed principles were the 
same as Canning’s, the only differ- 
ence being that he was possessed of 
far inferior ability to carry them out. 
The weakness of Lord Ripon’s go- 
vernment was such, that, even before 
the meeting of Parliament in the year 
1828, it fell to pieces of itself; and 
the King, after some deliberation, ap- 
lied to the Duke to form a ministry. 
Tn the debates that had taken place 
at the time of his resignation in the 
previous year, the Duke had expressed 
the most decided Opinion of his own 
utter unfitness for being placed at 
the head of the government, going 
so far as to say that he should have 
been “ mad, and worse than mad,” to 
have entertained such an idea for a 
moment. It is probable that his 
opinion was not altered now, but only 
overruled by what he believed to be 
his duty to his Sovereign, whom he 
saw placed in a position of great diffi- 
culty. He accepted the post of Prime 
Minister, resigning for it the command 
of the army, though he truly described 
this latter situation as consonant, 
above all others, with his feelings and 
habits, and applied himself with cha- 
racteristic energy to comprehend and 
discharge his new duties. They soon 
proved of a nature to call for all his 
tact and firmness. His ministry was 
beaten in the House of Commons on 
almost the first measure of import- 
ance that came before it—the repeal 
of the laws commonly known as the 
Test and Corporation Acts, a measure 
which placed Protestant Dissenters 
on a focting of complete political 
uality with members of the Church 
of England. Having been thus 
placed in a minority in the Commons, 
the Duke did not oppose the repeal 
in ~ Lords, and it was speedily car- 
ne 
DanielO’Connell’seloquence, though 
of the kind calculated to make an 
impression on a mob rather than on 
an educated assembly, obtained for 
him a majority of votes on a vacancy 
occurring in the representation of 
lare. He could not, as a Roman 
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Catholic, take his seat; but it was 
clear that the example set by that 
county would be followed by other 
constituencies where Roman Catholics 
formed majorities, as they didin almost 
every county in Munster and Con- 
naught. The Duke had hitherto voted 
against the removal of the Roman 
Catholic disabilities ; but the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Lord Anglesey, 
had expressed an opinion that they 
could no longer be maintained. Mr. 
Peel, the Home Secretary, though 
more than almost any man in the 
kingdom he had based his previous 
opposition to such a measure on fun- 
damental principles, was now fore- 
most of all in urging concession; and 
having, though not without great dif- 
ficulty, overcome the reluctance of 
the King, the Duke caused the inten- 
tion to grant emancipation to be an- 
nounced in the Speech from the 
Throne at the opening of the Parlia- 
ment of 1829, and carried a bill having 
that effect through both Houses of 
Parliament. From a memorandum 
addressed to the Duke by Peel,* it 
would appear thatthe Duke originally 
contemplated including in his bill, or 
connecting with it, a measure for the 
endowment of the Roman Catholic 
clergy. 

The King himself was as averse to 
Catholic Emancipation as his father 
had been, and, if it had been possible 
to form an anti-Catholic ministry, 
would have embraced that or any 
other alternative in preference to 
sanctioning it. After - had given 
his consent to the introduction of the 
bill, he wished to reeall it ; and even 
after the bill had passed its second 
reading in the House of Lords, he 
consulted Lord Eldon, as if he enter- 
tained thoughts of withholding the 
royal assent from it, protesting vehe- 
mently, that he would rather go to 
Hanover, quit England for ever, and 
resign his crown to the Duke of Cla- 
rence, than do such violence to his 
conscience as would make him miser- 
able for life. 

The ministry was clearly weak ; 
yet, at the beginning of 1830, few 
could have anticipated the immediate 
cause of its downfall. In 1829, the 
Marquis of Blandford had proposed 
in the House of Commons, a string of 


* Peel's Memoirs, vol. i., p. 197. 
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resolutions in favour of Parliamentary 
Reform, but they had been rejected 
by a large majority ; and in the spring 
of 1830, a motion made by Lord John 
Russell to give members to Leeds, 
Birmingham, and Manchester, was 
defeated by a majority of nearly 200 
votes. Thus, it certainly appeared 
that the feeling in favour of even the 
slightest attempt to remodel the 
House of Commons, had been far 
from gaining ground with the nation. 
But in the course of the summer an 
unexpected impulse was given to the 
movement, partly by the events which 
took place in France, where a sudden 
revolution expelled the elder branch 
of the Bourbons from the throne, and 
erected a new government under the 
Duke of Orleans, who began to reign 
with the title of Louis Philippe I. 
George IV. also died in the course 
of the same summer, and William IV. 
who succeeded him on the throne, was 
known to be inclined to the Whig 
party, and desirous to transfer the 
reins of power to their hands ; and 
the concurrence of these circum- 
stances increased the weakness of the 
government to such a degree that, at 
the general election which took place 
on the accession of the new Sovereign, 
the ministerial party was believed to 
have lost at least fifty seats in the 
House of Commons. The opposition 
was, of course, greatly encouraged by 
such a state of things; and, at the 
opening of the session, Lord Grey, 
who was generally looked upon as the 
leader of that party in the House of 
Lords, took occasion to argue that 
the late revolution on the Continent 
showed the necessity of our adopting 
a measure of temperate reform, as 
the best means of averting similar 
dangers. The Duke's reply was a 
positive declaration that no reform 
whatever was necessary, and that 
none could be proposed to which he 
could ever consent. Such a declara- 
tion was unpalatable to many even 
of those who were still prepared to 
support him ; and so general was the 
discontent that it was thought pru- 
dent to postpone the visit which the 
king had intended to make to the 
city, where he was to dine with the 
Lord Mayor on the day of his inau- 
guration into office. Suchaconfession 
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of the unpopularity of the govern- 
ment had never been made before; 


and, as it was certain that the Minis- 
ters would be defeated on a motion of 
which notice had been given by Mr. 
Brougham on the subject of Parlia- 
mentary reform, the Duke wisely 
courted a defeat on a question of 

minor importance, as an excuse for 

retiring from office, without prejudic- 

ing a question of such magnitude as 

reform either way, by making it that 

which had decided the existence of a 

Cabinet. 

The Duke’s sweeping denunciation 
of reform appears to be the only in- 
stance in which he failed to appre- 
ciate rightly the signs of the times 
and the temper of the people ; and 
yet, this failure in his usually uner- 
ring sagacity is easily to be accounted 
for. His early life had been spent, 
his renown had been won in combat- 
ing the revolutionary spirit abroad on 
the Continent, and represented by the 
French armies. He had witnessed 
the miseries which that spirit had so 
widely diffused, and, as parliamentary 
reform manifestly threatened a con- 
siderable change in the Constitution, 
he looked upon the demand for it as 
a symptom of the strength of that 
same revolutionary spirit at home, 
which he was called upon by every 
consideration of duty to oppose. The 
avowed object of even the most mode- 
rate advocates of reform was to give 
the poor aweight in the government 
of the country which they had never 
had before ; while behind these there 
was known to be a more violent sec- 
tion of Radicals, who looked on such 
concessions as would satisfy those 
moderate Reformers, as merely instal- 
ments of what the people had a right 
to demand, the payment of which 
would enable them at no distant time 
to extort compliance with their sub- 
sequent demands. 

mpressed with these feelings, and 
also with the belief that the desire for 
reform was, as yet, neither widely 
spread nor deeply rooted, the Duke 
felt it imperative to resist the agita- 
tion with all his power; but we have 
the testimony of its* most able advo- 
cate, that no one ever conducted 
an opposition with such exemplary 
fairness, or such a total abstinence 
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from party violence ; and that, after 
the bill was passed, though his opinion 
of its mischievous tendency was in no 
respect altered, he exerted himself 
cordially to give it fair play, nowthat 
it was irrevocable. 

The progress of the Reform Bill 
had been marked with the most vio- 
lent outrages in some parts of the 
kingdom, while so highly had the 
feelings of the mob been excited 
against its chief opponents, that in 
the city of London, they actually tried 
to murder the Duke on the anniver- 
sary of Waterloo. And these disor- 
ders had greatly alarmed the king, 
making him at last view the bill itself 
with apprehension, and the ministers, 
as having caused and fomented the 
excitement which led to those out- 
rages, with distaste. Lord Grey, in 
whom alone he felt any confidence, in 
consequence of disagreements in the 
Cabinet, resigned in the summer of 
1834, and was succeeded at the Trea- 
sury by Lord Melbourne ; and when 
in November that nobleman, in con- 
sequence of Lord Spencer’s death 
removing his son Lord Althorp, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, from the 
lower House, was compelled to pro- 
_ in some degree to remodel the 

abinet, the king took the opportu- 
nity of getting rid of it altogether, and 
consulted the Duke about the forma- 
tion of a new ministry. The Duke 
declined the Treasury, as, in his 
opinion, the state of affairs produced 
by the Reform Bill rendered it desir- 
able that the Prime Minister should 
be a member of the House of Com- 
mons ; and advised his Majesty to 
confer that office on Sir R. Peel; but, 
as Peel was in Italy, he consented to 
act as First Lord of the Treasury, and 
also as Secretary of State till he could 
arrive in England; and for a few weeks 
himself constituted the whole of the 
Government. 

The discarded ministers were too 
sulky* to jest upon the subject, but 
the nation in general had by this time 
learnt to feel such confidence in his 
entire disregard of personal objects, 
that they were much amused at this 
apparent monopolization of office on 
his part. Some said it was plain that 
we were henceforward to have a 
purely military Government ; others 


———— 
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called him a Dictator, a modern Cesar; 
and the celebrated caricaturist, H. B., 
gave a sketch of the new Cabinet 
sitting in Council, the Duke of Wel- 
lington being First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, the three Secretaries of State 
ae the Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
the Duke of Vittoria, and the Prince 
of Waterloo, and the other depart- 
ments being also occupied by the same 
person under others of his different 
titles, so that if Cerberus was three 
gentlemen at once, it was plain that 
the Duke was at least three Cerberi. 

When Peel hastily returned and 
formed his Cabinet, the Duke took 
the post of Foreign Secretary, a cir- 
cumstance which announced a deci- 
ded departure from the policy of the 
last ministry, as there was no part of 
Lord Grey’s system which the Duke 
had desnaneeliaien vehemently than 
his conduct with respect to the affairs 
of foreign governments; but the 
step taken by the king proved prema- 
ture, as the Duke and Peel both ap- 
prehended, and, though the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament greatly strength- 
ened their party, they could not yet 
command a majority in the House of 
Commons, but were forced to surren- 
der the Government to their adver- 
saries, who, in a spirit very different 
from that which os regulated the 
mninister’s previous conduct to them, 
opposed them even in the choice of a 
speaker, though the member whom 
Peel proposed to re-elect was the very 
same man whom Lord Grey had re- 
quested, as a personal favour, to un- 
dertake that most laborious office in 
the first reformed Parliament, as the 
fittest man that could possibly be 
found. 

But the Duke, though not in office, 
kept gradually rising in universal es- 
timation. As leader of the opposition 
in the House of Lords, he had still a 
very important task to fulfil, which 
no one ever discharged with such dig- 
nity and candour towards his oppo- 
nents ; like Molus, often soothing the 
excitement and calming the passions 
of his own followers ; often helping 
the ministers out of their difficulties, 
and even being appealed to by them 
in the full confidence that he would 
so exert his powers. 

In the spring of 1834, a singular 
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proof was given of the unprecedented 
respect in which he was held, by the 
University of Oxford electing him its 
Chancellor. By immemorial usage 
both Universities had always confine 
that, the highest honour in their 
power to bestow, to members of their 
own body ; nor was it supposed pos- 
sible for them to depart from their 
rule, except in favour of a member of 
the Royal Family. The Duke was 
neither an Oxford man nor a Royal 
Prince : he was elected unanimously, 
however, and his installation cele- 
brated with unexampled exultation 
and magnificence. 

Peel’s ministry had been succeeded 
by Lord Melbourne’s; and when, in 
1839, that cabinet resigned, the new 
Sovereign, our present Queen, fol- 
lowed her uncle’s example, and con- 
sulted the Duke on the formation of 
a new government; when he re- 
peated the advice he had given before, 
and recommended Peel once again as 
Prime Minister. For the moment 
the contemplated arrangement was 
broken off by the intrigue about the 
Ladies of the Bedchamber, and Lord 
Melbourne and his colleagues re- 
sumed office; but their reputation, 
which did not stand high with the 
country previously, was eatly 
lowered by the manner in which they 
had: recovered their power. Their 
financial incompetency became more 
glaring, and, two years afterwards, 
they were defeated by so large a ma- 
jority, in a Parliament elected under 
their own auspices, that they were 
forced to retire; and Peel Loomis 
Minister with as universal an assent 
of the nation as has ever accompanied 
a transference of the reins of power. 
In this Ministry the Duke became a 
member of the cabinet, and leader of 
the House of Lords; but, probably 
on account of his age, took no poli- 
tical office ; though the next year, 
on the death of Lord Hill, who 
had succeeded him at the Horse 
Guards in 1828, he resumed the com- 
mand of the army, and held it till 
his death. 

For some years affairs went on in a 
flourishing and tranquil condition; 
the revenue revived, in spite of the 
reduction of taxes, to an enormous 
amount; while our trade was, at the 
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same time, greatly extended by Peel’s 
judicious and liberal measures of 
finance, in which he showed the most 
consummate ability; but, in the 
winter of 1845, the storms of opposi- 
tion were again awakened by the 
sroposed repeal of the Corn Laws. 
he whole of Peel’s course of policy 
had taken the direction of free trade, 
though many contended that, as it 
was above all things necessary that 
the kingdom should not be depend- 
ent on foreign countries for the 
food of its population, corn was, at 
least, a legitimate exception to that 
rule. In the autumn of 1845, however, 
the almost entire destruction of the 
potato, and a deficient harvest, awak- 
ened reasonable apprehensions of dis- 
tressing scarcity; and, after much 
deliberation, Peel resolved on a total 
repeal of all taxes on the importation 
of grain. Our space and subject for- 
bid us entering into his motives, or 
the arguments by which he supported 
his proposal, or the effects which 
have followed its adoption; we are 
only concerned with the part taken 
by the Duke, which was strikingly 
characteristic of his invariable rule 
of action—that of postponing all per- 
sonal feelings to what he believed to 
be the advantage of the State, whose 
servant he was. Peel sent him a 
memorandum containing his argu- 
ments in favour of the proposed 
change ; and we extract the parts of 
his reply which seem to throw most 
light, not on the question, but on his 
own character and motives of action.* 
“Tam one of those who think the 
continuance of the Corn Laws essential 
to the agriculture of the country in its 
existing state, and particularly to that 
of Ireland, and a benefit to the whole 
community.” 


Then, having pointed out the diffi- 
culties in the way of the repeal of 
the Corn Laws, and the certainty of 
the opposition which such a measure 
would encounter from the landed in- 
terest, he proceeds :— 

‘*In respect to my own course, my 
only object in public life is to support 
Sir Robert Peel's Administration of the 
Government of the Queen. 

** A good government for the country 
is more important than Corn Laws, or 
any other consideration; and, as long 
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as Sir Robert Peel possesses the confi- 
dence of the Queen and of the public, 
and he has strength to perform the du- 
ties, his administration of the govern- 
ment must be supported. 

**My own judgment would lead me 
to maintain the Corn Laws. Sir Ro- 
bert Peel inay think that his position in 
Parliament, and in the public view, re- 
quires that the course should be taken 
which he recommends; and, if that 
should be the case, I earnestly recom- 
mend that the Cabinet should support 
him; and I, for one, declare that I will 
do so.” 


There may possibly be a question, 
whether, if the Duke was correct in 
thinking, that the maintenance of the 
Corn Laws was “essential to the 
agriculture of the country, ... and a 
benefit to the whole community,” 
it was wise to sacrifice them to the 
maintenance of any particular govern- 
ment; but when he recollected the 
disorder in which Peel’s predecessors 
had left the finances of the nation— 
which are as truly the sinews of 
peace as those of war—and the 
perfect retrieval of them, and re- 
establishment of prosperity which 
Peel had effected; he might reason- 
ably think the maintenance of his 
government paramount to every other 
consideration. It is, at all events, 
clear, that no man ever acted a more 
disinterested part, or made a more 
complete sacrifice to a conscientious 
sense of duty. 

The repeal of the corn laws was 
carried, but the alienation of the 
landed interest which the Duke had 
accurately foreseen to be an inevitable 
result of the measure, produced the 
downfall of the ministry, which, in 
1846, was succeeded by the cabinet of 
Lord John Russell. The Duke, how- 
ever, retained the command of the 
army ; and, in 1848, in his capacity as 
Commander-in-chief, had another op- 
portunity of rendering very signal 
service to the nation. The third 
French Revolution, which expelled 
Louis Philippe, in the spring of that 
year, had given encouragement to the 

publican party all over Europe, and 
the English Chartists announced their 
intention to assemble in a body on 
Kennington-common, on the 10th of 
April, to present a petition to Parlia- 
mert, which, they asserted to contain 
four millions of signatures. It was 
afterwards ascertained that the sig- 
natures did not amount to above one- 
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fifth of that number, and that a ver 
large proportion indeed were forged. 
Still it was evident that such a meet- 
ing as that which was threatened 
might lead to very dangerous conse- 
quences. The Government behaved 
with great resolution, issuing a pro- 
clamation prohibiting it as illegal, and 
causing a number of special constables 
to be sworn in. But their chief de- 
vendence was on the Duke, who 
rought up several regiments to Lon- 
don; and, though he forebore to pro- 
voke an attack by a display of his 
forces, posted them in different parts 
of the metropolis so judiciously as to 
secure the instant suppression of an 
violence that might be attem ted. 
But, though the soldiers were kept 
out of sight, the fact of their presence 
in the neighbourhood was known, 
and proved quite sufficient to preserve 
order ; and the day passed off quietly, 
the mob which did collect dispersing 
after a few noisy speeches ; and the 
whole affair served only to show the 
strength of the Government, and the 
attachment to order and law felt by 
the great majority of the people. 

The Duke was now in his eightieth 
year ; but in spite of his advanced 
age, still regular in his attendance at 
the Horse Guards and in Parliament, 
where he still occasionally took part 
in the debates, standing forward as the 
champion of the University, of which 
he was Chancellor, when the Govern- 
ment, in accordance with the terms of 
Mr. Heywood’s motion, were about to 
issue a commission to inquire into the 
state of the different universities : 
and when, in 1850, Peel died by an 
accidental fall from his horse, he de- 
livered a warm panegyric on his cha- 
racter and talents. 

The year 1851 brought with it the 
last, and, perhaps, the most striking 
compliment that the Duke ever re- 
ceived in his lifetime. Lord John 
Russell’s government had never been 
very strong, having its origin rather 
in the distrust of Peel, felt by the 
Conservative party, than in any par- 
ticular confidence reposed by any 
party in the new minister ; and as the 
country had but little liking for it at 
first, “it pleased God to decrease that 
little upon further acquaintance.” 
At the beginning of 1851, the minis- 
ters were defeated in the House of 
Commons, on a motion to extend 
the county franchise, and resigned 
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their offices ; but as Lord Derby, to 
whom the Queen at first had recourse, 
found himself unable to form a satis- 
factory cabinet, the Queen reinstated 
her emer ministers, authorizing 
Lord John Russell in the House of 
Commons, and Lord Lansdowne in 
the House of Lords, to announce to 
Parliament that she had not done so 
without having had recourse to the 
advice of the Duke of Wellington, 
and that, according to his opinion it 
was the wisest course that i could 
adopt. 

It was the last occasion on which 
he was brought prominently forward 
as a public character. He lived a 
year and a-half longer in the full pos- 
session of his faculties and of his 
bodily health. But the machine that 
had gone so long and so well was 
nearly worn out. On the Fourteenth 
of September, 1852, he complained of 
not feeling quite well, and did not 
rise at his usual hour. At first his 
medical adviser thought it but a tem- 
porary attack ; but his breathing be- 
came more difficult : he was moved 
into an easy chair, and at about a 
quarter past three passed away with- 
out the slightest suffering, dying so 
easily that the moment of his decease 
could not be ascertained, and it was 
only by holding a looking-glass to his 
lips that his attendants arrived at the 
knowledge that he had ceased to 
breathe. 

The honours the whole nation una- 
nimously paid to his memory—the 
solemn scene where, in that most fit- 
ting receptacle for his yet unburied 
remains, the deceased hero lay in 
state among the veteran comrades of 
his many battles—the splendid hall 
of Chelsea Hospital, its black hang- 
ings rendered more awful by the dim 
religious light feebly cast around by 
the huge tapers—the silent, motion- 
less guards—the ordersof knighthood 
—the batons—the coronet—emblems 
of more military rank and more civil 
dignities than had ever in the world 
been won by the same individual ; 
and above all, the coffin, holding the 
lifeless remains, now insensible alike 
to rank and dignity, and even to the 
grief with which his countrymen 
gazed on those insignia and on that 
coffin, proclaiming in language more 
eloquent than mortal voice, the fleet- 
ing nature of all earthly honours—the 
perishable vanity of all human glory— 
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will not easily pass from the recollec- 
tion even of those who read of them 
at a distance, never from that of those 
who witnessed them. And again, 
who can forget the long procession 
that, passing through the greater part 
of the metropolis, enabled all the citi- 
zens, from the Queen in her palace to 
the poorest artisan, to share in the 
mournful spectacle of the day; when 
all pastime and amusement was laid 
aside, the courts of law were closed, 
legislation was interrupted, even bu- 
siness and the love of gain gave them- 
selves a temporary and unwonted 
respite, while, as the well-known 
“Dead March,” pealed from the 
bands, soldiers from every regiment 
in the service, the Princes of the 
Royal Family, the nobles of the land, 
the representatives of the people, the 
Ministers of the Crown, the heads of 
the law and of the church, the repre- 
sentatives of foreign countries, who, 
as well as ourselves, had reaped safety 
and prosperity from his unparalleled 
achievements, the comrades who had 
fought and conquered under his 
guidance, the statesmen who had 
shared his counsels, those also who 
had differed from his policy and op- 
posed his measures, and his two sons, 
to whom the sorrow of the nation was 
some comfort, under the loss of him 
whom they, above all others, had 
honoured, and venerated, and loved, 
escorted all that remained of Welling- 
ton to that grand cathedral whose 
vaults, in former days, had opened to 
receive many a brave patriot and 
hero, but none more brave, more pa- 
triotic, more truly great, than him 
whose remains were now to invest 
that holy temple with additional in- 
terest. 

In “ Raikes’ Diary” we find some 
interesting anecdotes of the Duke in 
the latter part of his life, tending 
chiefly to show the unvarying cour- 
tesy and kindness of his disposition, 
and his perfect abnegation of self, 
leading him to consider the conve- 
nience, and at times even the unrea- 
sonable expectations of others in 
preference to his own wishes or in- 
tentions ; and these traits of cha- 
racter become important, as throw- 
ing light on the most serious charge 
that has ever been made against him, 
that of indifference to the claims of 
his soldiers to those fitting rewards 
for their great services, which, though 
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merely honorary in their character, 
were eagerly desired by them, and 
were at last obtained without any 
co-operation on his part. That he 
admired his army, placed the fullest 
confidence in its bravery and loyalty, 
and was always forward to bestow 
on it the most exalted eulogy, we 
have already seen ; and, if he was not 
a man of a hard and selfish nature, but 
one, even in trifles, uniformly solicit- 
ous to consult the feelings of others, 
it is plain that we must seek else- 
where for the reasons of his conduct 
in this particular, and that it is to be 
found partly in his sense of duty, and 
partly in his feeling that no reward of 
any kind was worth a farthing if it 
were granted to solicitation. We find 
him, in one of his letters published 
by Gurwood, discouraging an officer of 
high reputation from applying for an 
honorary distinction to which he con- 
ceived himself entitled, on this very 
ound; and stating that he himself 
ad never asked for a single reward 
of any kind, but that all the honours 
that had been showered on him had 
been wholly unsought on his part. 
He may also, very probably, have 
thought that any advocacy by him of 
the claims of his army would bear in 
some degree the appearance of a de- 
sire for a further recognition of his 
own merits, to which he was, on 
principle, averse. There is no ques- 
tion that the army did feel sore on the 
subject ; but it can no more be denied 
that the Duke’s idea is correct, that 
honorary rewards lose half their value 
if only conceded to importunity, than 
that the reward in question had been 
most fully and gloriously earned, and 
ought to have em bestowed at the 
end of the war, and not to have been 
delayed till many of those entitled to 
it had sunk into the grave, discon- 
tented and irritated at what they 
thought the ingratitude of their coun- 
try. 
In his estimation of the Duke’s 
litical career, M. de Brialmont evi- 
ently feels himself less at home, and 
is less consistent with himself than in 
his review of the great soldier’s mili- 
tary genius. He considers that “ his 
political genius was inferior to his 
military talents,” and affirms that he 
could not have avoided— 
“ A deficiency in certain qualities ne- 
cessary to a statesman, because they are 
the result either of a special education, 
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or of a long initiation into public affairs. 
He was devoid also of experience in 
parliamentary debates and intrigues, 
which is another element of success 
not to be acquired in camps. Accus- 
tomed to the grand and noble contests 
of the field of battle, he disdained the 
employment of petty means to which 
the greatest ministers are forced at 
times to have recourse. 

** More skilful in overcoming than in 
eluding obstacles, he was suited to dif- 
ficult situations, but he had not the ad- 
dress necessary in times of peace for the 
government of a people jealous of its 
liberty, and having but little sympathy 
with military ideas or military routine. 
He was no longer possessed of that ir- 
resistible ascendancy of talent and elo- 
quence, which gives some men the 
power of directing the path of an entire 
party towards acommon object. Of a 
serious and cold character, he only un- 
derstood speaking to men’s reason, while 
in many cases it is to the imagination 
that it is necessary to address oneself. 
Besides, on the subject of government 
the Duke had ideas wholly military, 
which were unpalatable to the majority 
of English politicians. To maintain 
order, to ensure the execution of the 
laws, and to support the Crown, were the 
objects by which he regulated his con- 
duct and his opinions.”— iii. 257. 


With respect to his alleged in- 
feriority in the practical part of poli- 
tics, we may appeal to M. de Bri- 
almont himself, who at other times 
appears to rate his ability in that 
line much more highly than he does in 
the passage we have lately cited. In 
another place, where he accounts for 
the resistance which he offered to the 
Reform Bill, he takes a much higher 
view of his political sagacity, saying : 


‘‘Tt is because the Spaniards had 
given him so much reason to abhor anar- 
chy that he showed himself in his own 
country so bitter against the Irish agi- 
tators, and also against those who tried 
by exciting popular commotions to ob- 
tain Parliamentary Reform.” 

‘¢The Whigs have blamed this exces- 
sive pertinacity of his; and, on the other 
hand, the Tories have reproached him 
with having made too many concessions 
to the Liberal party,by his support of the 
bills for Catholic Emancipation, and for 
the repeal of the corn laws. In theeyes 
of those who make it a point of honour 
to serve their party blindly, who reject 
as unworthy every concession made to 
circumstances or to the necessities of gov- 
ernment, who show themselves so careful 
of their individuality that they would 
let the State perish rather than sacri- 
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fice what they call their principles or 
their personal dignity—in the eyes of 
these positive gentlemen, Wellington 
was clearly a statesman of ordinary 
calibre. But his most capacious under- 
standing and his noble character made 
him disdain every opposition which was 
inspired by any other motives than a 
desire for the public interests and for 
the national honour. He had no regard 
whatever for that spurious popularity 
which is obtained by flattering the 
masses, only nourishing them in vain 
and illusive hopes. ‘The real prosperity of 
the people, the domestic tranquillity of 
Great Britain, and the necessities of the 
government, were, to the exclusion of 
all political prejudice of any kind, the 
only interests with which he gave him- 
self any serious and constant concern.” 


The history of the world can pro- 
duce no one in both respects the 
equal of “the great Duke.” Wash- 
ington may have paralleled his vir- 
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tues, his disinterestedness, his patriot- 
ism, his firmness; but he had not 
his talents. Napoleon may have 
equalled, and in some respects even 
surpassed his talents; but he was 
wholly destitute of his virtues. The 
— however, which we should 
ook for in vain in an individual M. 
de Brialmont finds in his nation taken 
asawhole. He tells us, and we can- 
not resist closing our sketch with so 
great a compliment to the whole body 
of our countrymen— 


“ There never wasany man who more 
completely corresponded to the inter- 
ests, character and habits of the British 
people: laborious, patient, simple, loyal, 
conscientious in everything, and seck- 
ing only to be useful; to do his duty 
thoroughly was his only ambition; he 
was a great man, but above all things, 
he was a great Briton.”—iii. 266. 


GERMINAL. 


A VISION OF PERPETUAL SPRING, 


A Virgin, waking from dear dreams of love, 
The Earth stirs faintly, and with slumberous hand, 
Half-conscious, flings away the robing snow 


That warmed her couch for Winter. 


Like a bride 


Elate to meet her lusty lord, the Sun, 

She issues forth all smiling, when its light 

The vernal matin of the year reveals— 

That annual Morn of Nature, whose approach 
The cuckoo’s clarion celebrates, what time 

The crocus streaks with purpling gold the dawn 


Of gradual vegetation. 


So the hours 


From dewy April, and from blossomed May, 
Spread open to their burning Noon July : 

So lengthen to October’s mellow Eve, 

When Autumn, like a sunset, throws a flush 
Of glory o’er the woodlands, till each leaf 
Its radiance saturates with crimson ; when 
The yellow wall-fruits blush, and in the grass 
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The ripening sorrel reddens to the tips. 
Yet now the Spring-born Day is but begun, 

The prelude of its harmonies the song 

Of throstles in the thicket. Cooled with rains, 
The clean-washed grove, in all its brownest twigs, 
Throbs with a latent budding of young leaves. 
Pale glitters forth, thro’ tangled briars and moss, 
In form a tiny paten of fair gold, 

The darling primrose. Prattling rolls the brook, 
Where clustered hazels hang white tassels down 
To dally with the bubbles. On its brink 

A casual movement of the cress proclaims 

The liquid path it mantles. Like a veil 
Asunder riven by the solar beam, 

The mist floats back in gauzy amplitude. 
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Creation feels thro’ each minutest pore 
The vital influence of the season. Warm, 

The green sap boiling from the root, imparts 
Unseen pulsations to the greener rind, 

And so, thro’ bowery dell and o’er the lawn 
Where gilded king-cups and the silver sheen 
Of early daisies ’broider all the turf, 

The vivifying dews spread, verdurous. 

Along the undulating lea stray lambs 

That crop to milky core the meadow-vetch. 
Around, in air crystalline as the sky 

That crowns ideal groves in Faeryland, 

On wings erratic float the babbling rooks. 

By tufts of knotted cowslip beetles run 

In mail resplendent with metallie dyes, 

Now golden-green in hue, now purple-black, 
They thread the mazes of the sprouts, and gleam 
Like precious jewels glimmering in the sod. 

A poet once in dreamy Rhineland sighed 

To girdle round in flight the rolling globe, 
Perpetual twilight trailing in his wake, 

And gorgeous clouds before him shadowed from 
An everlasting sundown. Not such mine 

The dazzling fancy loved and cherished most. 
Eternal daybreak in eternal spring 

For me would have a charm more exquisite, 
Desirable, divine : the pleasure drawn 

From promise never ending or complete— 

The promise of the blossom in the bud, 

The promise of the fruitage in the bough, 

The promise of sweet nut in sourest pod, 

The promise of all summer bees and birds, 
Autumnal apples and autumnal corn— 

A beauty never learning in decay 

The sorrows of fruition. Thus for me 

Let life in endless sweets evaporate, 

Insatiate passion glowing thro’ the veins 

Of all things sentient to the thrills of love— 
The plant that opes its petals to the ray 

Or drinks the tears of even ; and the midge 

On silver tissue pinions sailing by : 

The lordly moth of radiant dragon-dyes, 

Its wings of damson velvet dusted down 

With powder gold like amber in a meal : 

The finch green-flickering from the privet—white 
With creamy blossoms curdling into bloom : 
The callow linnet in its woven lair : 

And more than all, the blushing Queen of May— 
A garland of white roses round her brow— 

Her nut-brown locks descending to the edge 

Of silken bodice clasping daintily 

The swell of her pure virgin bosom. Thus 

For me should rural freshness be renewed, 

And foliage blurred no more by summer dust 
Or cankered by the blight-worm : but for aye 
Mad frolics in the garden croft resound, 

And dances on the village green, and trysts 
Beneath the flowering hawthorn—when the breeze 
The music of enamoured tones should blend 
With floral sweetness gushing from the spray. 


W. C. K. 
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DOUBLE GOVERNMENT. 


Double, double—toil and trouble. 


To kill two birds with one stone is a 
piece of luck which has passed into a 
proverb. This luck once happened to 
Chantrey, the sculptor. Out sporting 
one day, he killed two woodcocks at 
one shot, and what the carving knife 
destroyed the chisel brought to life 
again. The hand that took their life 
gave them life ; they fell together, 
and together in marble they sit perched 
side by side. The epigrams written 
on this lucky shot were so good that 
they have been since collected in a 
little volume, to which the curious are 
referred for fuller particulars of this 
interesting event in Chantrey’s life. 

Now, the double governments of 
India and Ireland are the two birds 
we should like to shoot with one stone. 
Perched side by side, like Chantrey’s 
woodcocks, as luck will have it, if you 
kill the one you must hit the other 
also. Double government in India is 
doomed this session, and it is not easy 
to see how a measure aimed at abolish- 
ing circumlocution in India can miss 
hitting circumlocution in Ireland. If 
Lord Derby could kill the two birds 
with one shot it would save powder 
and give him a reputation for luck as 
a rting premier. 

ian and Irish officialism both go 
o duplicate movement. Itisa game 
of dummy in both cases, but the Irish 
dummy differs in some respects from 
the Indian. The Indian is like that 
four-armed image of Kali, the patron 
oddess of Calcutta, slaughtering her 
oes with one pair of arms, rewarding 
her worshippers with the other. The 
Irish dummy is less terrible: it is 
only a man behind a mask ; the man 
is in London, the mask in Dublin, but 
the mask is so natural that even full- 
grown children are known to be de- 
ceived by it. 

Now, as you should know with 
what little wisdom the world is go- 
verned, it will be well to give a sketch 
of the rise and progress of double 
government. Antigquitas seculi ju- 
ventas mundi is a wise saw, which 
means that some of the silliest insti- 
tutions are also the oldest. 

It is not to be thought that double 


government is an invention of modern 
statecraft. Though brought to its 
highest perfection in the administra- 
tion of lrish and Indian affairs, it is 
in reality as old as Adam. It began 
when the first man took the first wo- 
man into a partnership of power, and 
since then the domestic 8 has been 
decidedly double. 

The next step of development was 
when the first king chose a favourite 
as his prime minister : the one ruled 
de jure the other de facto, and so it 
passed from family into political life. 

As the art of government grew more 
complex it was carried on more and 
more by a system of checks. All 
mixed constitutions are cases of double 
government. The last variety that we 
shall notice is the balance of power. 
Diplomacy and duplicity have always 
~~ together. The diplomatic art 

as furnished some very choice in- 
stances of that duplex movement by 
which the wheels of the state are 
made to go. 

Thus, the domineering wife, the 
mayor of the palace, the minister ple- 
nipotentiary, are all lower instances 
of double government ; the latest and 
highest instance being the Board of 
Control for India and the Lord Lieu- 
tenancy of Ireland. 

The history of that system of checks 
and tallies by which Indian affairs 
have been regulated for the last 
seventy years 1s too well known to 
need description. The Board of Con- 
trol grew out of the conquests of Clive 
and Hastings, as the only possible 
compromise between vested interests 
and sovereign rights. It was a fair 
case for compromise. On the one hand, 
thecompany of merchants had become 
princes, the factory had become a fort, 
and the fort a presidency ; and so im- 
perceptibly had the change gone on 
that it was impossible to say where 
the rights of private property ceased 
and their sovereignty merged in that of 
the state. On the other hand, the 


rights of the crown were undoubted. 
Its own charter would become null 
and void if under that charter a 
sovereignty grew up independent of 
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it. A king can delegate everything 
but his own supremacy. Whenever 
deputed power approaches this, and 
in the degree it approaches it, it pre- 

res the way for its downfall. The 
meng must have foreseen this, 
and the appointment of a Board of 
Control seventy years ago was in fact 
a warning to set its house in order, 
for its Raj was passing away—the 
king must come by his own. 

The Company, indeed, have had 
little to complain of on this score. 
Like the man in the fable, death has 
iven them three warnings. If they 

ave heeded them not and will die 
disputing, the State is not to blame 
when it waves its scythe at last and 
cuts the controversy short with one 
sweep of annexation. 

The absurdity of an East-end anda 
West-end staff of officials docketing 
the same papers, copying the same 
minutes, double-locking the same de- 
spatch boxes, has been often dilated 
on. Like a well-squeezed lemon, the 
joke has given up all its juice. The 

t drop of acid was wrung from it 
by Mr. Lowe, in the House of Com- 
mons lately, by a happy allusion to 
Horace : 

** Navibus atque 
Quadrigis petimus bene vivere.” 
We seek, that is, to carry on the go- 
vernment of India by means of cabs 
and river steamers. 

But where the absurdity ends the 
mischief begins. It is no joking 
matter to leave India to the chapter 
of accidents, under.a divided com- 
mand; expeditions by sea and land 
have so often proved disastrous be- 
cause the general had a will of his 
own and the admiral was as positive 
on his side. From Syracuse to Car- 
thagena the effect of divided counsels 
has always been the same. It was so 
in the Roman armies, when two gene- 
tals held alternate command. The 
generalissimo of the day had always 
an excuse for not taking thought for 
the morrow. So with the two Boards 
in Cannon-row and Leadenhall-street, 
responsibility could be bandied to and 
fro between them. Happily, no very 
serious decision rested with either 
during the progress of the mutiny. 
Except to despatch troops nothing 
could be done by the authorities at 
home. Yet even in that little matter 


there was room for some dissen- 
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et remis should have been the motto 
of both, whereas the Company chose 
sails and the Board paddles by which 
to transport succours to India. The 
balance of gain and loss has hardly 
been settled yet between the two, and 
probably never will, as we devoutl 
trust that the last despatch-box will 
make its last journey to the East-end 
before the mutiny is over, and the 
Double Government sink into the place 
of departed shadows, to consort with 
the HeptarchyConvocation, the Scotch 
Parliament, and the Irish Lord De- 
puty. 

It is a curious feature of our free 
constitution, that whenever some part 
of it has served its time and is pass- 
ing away under an irresistible law of 
progress, a hundred good reasons for 
retaining it start into notice for the 
first time. So opposed to each other 
are the useful and the ornamental, 
the practical and the plausible, that 
the time for show does not arrive till 
the time for service is over. Thus, 
the sea-shell becomes a mirror to the 
rainbow, after it has served its time 
as a tenement to the fish that lived 
and died in it. The romance of feudal- 
ism, in the same way, only began when 
the necessity forit had ended. Castles 
and keeps, drawbridges and moats 
grew picturesque in proportion as 
they were useless. The prisons of 
real life, when dismantled and ivy- 
grown, become the palaces of fairy 
land. As with a stroke of an en- 
chanter’s wand, whatever time touches 
it beautifies ; and things grown out of 
date and obsolete become first curiosi- 
ties, then relics, and, in the last de- 
gree of all, models of beauty. 

To transfer this law of ssthetics 
into the domain of politics, the strength 
of conservatism consists in this law of 
inverse proportion between the useful 
and the beautiful. A Minie rifle that 
hits the mark at a thousand paces, 
and an old cross-bow out of gear, are 
at the two extremes of the art of gun- 
nery ; but we hang up the one in our 
oaken halls. It ona not carry a bolt 
across the room; but it carries our 
thoughts back to Cressy and Agin- 
court. Now, we wish to speak very 
respectfully of this organ of venera- 
tion. Without the conservative ele- 
ment the life of men and nations 
would progress but in vacuo. The 
back-water in a mill-wheel or paddle 
is a loss of power, but it is inseparable 
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from a greater gain ; so the party who 
defend by-gone institutions, by their 
resistance prove that we are making 


way. 

The resistance, then, of vested in- 
terests to the abolition of the East 
India Company is as it should be. 
Weare neither astonished nor indig- 
nant atit. It would be both strange 
and unnatural if it were otherwise. 
Would that other nations could follow 
us in that good old English plan of a 
stand-up fight between the two a 
ties of Privilege and Reform. oth 

arties say their say. The men of 
Privilege have, generally, the best of 
itin argument. “ England,” say they, 
“was great and prosperous under 
Privilege; therefore, on account of 
Privilege. Abolish our monopoly and 
the sun of England has set.” The 
prophet rends his mantle to signify 
the rending of England when the last 
patch of Privilege is gone. Still the 
world moves on, and the sun does not 
stand still. Privilege glides out like 
a ghost, and is never heard of again 
until another grave is opened, into 
which another descendant of Privilege 
is to be consigned. 

We are quite prepared, therefore, 
to hear that the Court of Directors 
have had the best of it in argument. 
The conquered cause always pleased 
Cato, though the gods, with base 
subserviency, took the winning side ; 
and if it is any satisfaction to Cato, 
turned out of doors, to think he rea- 
sons well, we will not rob him of this 
poor satisfaction. “‘ Depend upon it,” 
said, once in our hearing, a very wise 
thinker, of a very notorious knave, 
“if he does it (meaning some act of 
very questionable honesty), he will 
always have a good reason to give for 
it.” It is the same when men are 
conscientiously the dupes of their own 
position ; they have eon the best 
reasons for the worst policy. Men 
with vested interest often commit the 
natural mistake of supposing that what 
is their point of view is every one else’s. 
The Chinese put the Flowery Land on 
the centre of a square map, and fill up 
the corners with England, America, 
Japan, and Portugal. In the same 
way, the wise men of Leadenhall- 
street seat themselves in the centre of 
the British Constitution. Next to 
their own interests, there is nothing 
80 great as our parliamentary govern- 
ment. Who knows that, perhaps, the 
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country cannot do without them, as 
they cannot do without the country. 
The argument of the Company ap- 

rs to amount to this: tolerate a 
ittle abuse of privilege in Leadenhall- 
street, to save a worse abuse of it in 
Cannon-row. Ours is a respectable 
middle-class monopoly ; theirs will be 
a gigantic West-end monopoly. 

Xeasons for death are only seen by 
poor mortals, as we are, on a post 
mortem examination of the subject. 
Reason beforehand with any man 
that now is the most fitting moment 
to die, he will always show you 
special reasons why he is not then 
quite prepared to die; but let him 
be taken off without parley, and the 
most inconsolable survivors will listen 
at last to reason, and come to acknow- 
ledge their friend had lived long 
enough. We pledge our political sa- 
gacity to the assertion that a year after 
the “ chairs” have all been broken up 
into coffins, and Leadenhall-street is 
in “ weeds” for the departed cabs, not 
a surviving annuitant of the great 
rich old lady but will utter reflections 
akin to those which Swift supposes 
were uttered on himself :— 

“ Madam, your husband will attend 

The funeral of so good a friend. 

Why, no, it is a shocking sight, 

And he’s engaged to-morrow night; 

We loved him well—he ran his race, 

We hope he’s in a better place.” 


But while the abolition of the Com- 
pany is one thing, to provide a sub- 
stitute for it is another. Those who 
resolve to dismantle the old house are 
bound to furnish as goodaone instead. 
There is a pleasant German story of 
a peasant whose cottage interrupted 
the view of a great lord who had 
built a castle close by. He offered to 
buy out the cottager, house and all, or 
to build him another as good on ano- 
ther site. 

But no; our boor had taken root 
there, and would not quit, even to 
better himself. So another cottage 
was built, plank for plank the same 
as the old; a hedge-row of trees 
round it, and a cabbage bed in front; 
and our boor was lifted into it in the 
dead of the night, when locked in 
sleep. 

Ministers will have to deal with the 
Court of Directors much in the same 
fashion. Leadenhall-street will not 
budge one inch westward ; so nothing 
remains but to lift these testy direc- 
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tors out of their chairs in the East- 


end, and seat them round a table in 
the West-end, as the Council for 
India. The real grievance of the 
people of England is got rid of by a 
Sed-natared device, which those 
who profit by have least cause to 
grumble at. 

Give the Council for India a real 
voice in affairs, let them act, not as 
the minister’s “ blocks,” to lay their 
heads together (as Sydney Smith said 
of the Canons of St. Paul, when a 
wooden pavement was to be laid 
down in the churchyard), but as his 
colleagues, to control or suggest with 
all freedom, and thus Indian affairs 
will be well administered. 

We did not like that part of Lord 
Palmerston’s bill which wished to 
exclude the Council for India from 
seats in Parliament. Lord Derby, if 
wise, will rescind this, and perhaps 
increase the number of the Council 
from eight to twelve. 

When, in August last, we sat down 
to sketch out a constitution for India, 
we proposed a plan of consolidation, 
not unlike that brought forward this 
session by Lord Palmerston. The 
only difference, as will be seen by re- 
ference to the August number of this 
Magazine, was, that we proposed a 
Council of twelve, and required that 
seven, at least, should sit, either in 
the Upper or Lower House of Par- 
liament. Lord Palmerston’s bill 
came short in this,—it gave too great 
power to the President, too little to 
the Council. The Council were only 
his creatures ; and as by their exclu- 
sion from Parliament, the President 
became the sole channel of communi- 
cation between the Legislature and 
the Executive in India, this piece 
of exclusiveness, which was worthy 
of Mr. Vernon Smith’s capacity 
for making things snug, was fatal 
to the bill. We rejoice that a new 
bill must be brought in, and that the 
ablest men from India—and none but 
the ablest deserve a place at the 
council board—will be heard, not 
over a green cloth and well-closed 
doors, but on the floor of the House, 
and in the public ear. 

“The things that have been will 
be,” and “ All things are double one 
of another,” are the reflections forced 
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upon us as we compare the resistance 
made by the Company eighty-five 
years ago to the first measure of con- 
trol with that made to-day. The mea- 
sure was denounced as a “ violation 
of property” by curtailing the powers 
which the Company possessed by 
charter of managing their own affairs. 
It was a violent disposal of private 
property without the owner’s consent 
—equalizing the most arbitrary acts 
of the most despotic government, and 
setting a precedent which lessened 
the security of every right of a Bri- 
tish- subject. Directors then ex- 
claimed that “their very constitution 
was threatened with subversion, and 
the rights conferred by charter treated 
as dust.”* Change was denounced 
then as now, on the plea “ Leave well 
alone ;’ and even, by way of reprisal, 
it was asserted, Louth ill alone.” 
If the directors manage their affairs 
badly, a minister for India will fare 
even worse. And certainly the latter 
part of the prediction has been veri- 
fied to the letter. Under the system 
of Double Government, it is not to 
be denied, that in any dispute be- 
tween the directors and the Board, 
the directors were the less incapable 
of the two. The Board of Control 
has generally been presided over by 
some second-rate public man, whose 
special aptness to govern India is 
among the “things not generally 
known.” The directors have been 
kept in existence for eighty years to 
control the Board of Control. Their 
technical knowledge has neutralized 
the know-nothingism of the Vernon 
Smith class of presidents ; and what- 
ever unkindness the directors have 
to complain of, they have enjoyed a 
lease of eighty years’ existence during 
the long minority of the Board of 
Control. The State has only just 
come of age, and can now take the 
affairs of India into its own hand. 
It will not do to amuse itself any 
longer with mock inspections of rent- 
roll, while the real work is left to 
bailiffs and stewards. If the State 
cannot manage its own affairs in 
India, so much the worse for it there 
as well as at home. At least it must 
try. If it fail, it will then be time 
to hand over its dependencies to some 
other state who will take better care 
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of them. But infancy is one thing 
and idiocy another; and it is in- 
sulting to the manhood of England 
to say that the same directors who 
watched over the childhood of the 
Board of Control are to sit as a per- 
manent Council of Regency, awaiting 
till the State’s lucid interval between 
childhood and idiocy is over. 

The objection to the State assum- 
ing its own in India is, that ministers 
will job away places in India as re- 
wards for parliamentary support;and 
that great as are the abuses of patron- 
age now, they will be tenfold greater 
then. The objection, if worth any- 
thing, tells against all free govern- 
ment—indeed it is a kind of Jlese 
majeste to the Constitution to utter 
it; for, if we are too corrupt to govern 
India, surely we cannot carry on a 
parliamentary government at home, 
or give it to our many rising colonies. 
The corruption, if any, exists already; 
and, surely, no one would say that 
the way to breed foxes in Whitehall 
is to stop the earth in Leadenhall- 
street. Consolidation is all we ask 
—to simplify the machine of State. 
If cashiering a few superfiuous clerks 
and promoting the directors of a com- 
pany of merchants whose trading con- 
cerns have long since been wound up 
to the Council Board of the Indies—if 
this be rash innovation we are at a 
loss to know why we pare our nails 
or wind our clocks. t us release 
Yeh, and let bygones be bygones with 
conservative China. We are outer 
barbarians, not to take a pride in 
our worn-out institutions, asa Chinese 
tailor in a coat with the patches sewn 
in. 
We have strong faith in English 
common sense. e are a slow people 
at detecting anomalies,and institutions 
outlive their use in England because 
we are patient with age, and let men 
and manners take their time in dying. 
Still, every thing has its limits, and 
the days of the Company’s Raj are 
numbered. The court preachers who 
hinted princes sometimes die will not 
outdo us in delicacy; but, having given 
the hint, the English people expect 
the Company to prepare for death. 
Instead of unmanly repinings or use- 
less resistance, let them make their 
will; bequeath, if they can, a quiet 
succession to their heirs in empire, 
and thus die universally lamented. 
As to the shock which it will give to 
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the native mind to hear that the Com- 
pany Bahadoor is no more we cannot 
pretend to measure such a grief. The 
Company was such a myth to the 
people of India that our only hope is 
that its death will seem equally 
mythical. After a generation or two 
the afflicting intelligence may break 
on them, when the new Kaj has 

own so like the old that the oldest 

indoo can scarcely know the differ- 
ence. 

We close these remarks in a kindly 
and reverent spirit to a body which 
has outlived its age. We would no 
more hurry it into its grave than we 
would shake out our old grandfather’s 
teeth or grudge to pay an insurance 
on his dear old life. If ministers 
make a bad use of the splendid in- 
heritance that the Company be- 
queaths them, we will bring them to 
account for it; but it would be 
affectation to deny that the time has 
come to dispose of the Company’s 
Raj. We do not expect the regene- 
ration of India to result from this 
necessary act of State annexation. 
Things will go on then much as be- 
fore, whether Governors-General obey 
two masters or one. One certain ad- 
vantage, at least, will be this, that we 
shall know whom to apply to and 
whom to blame if any thing goes 
wrong. Spenlow, of Cannon-row, will 
not promise any thing and every thing 
but for the inexorable Jorkins of 
Leadenhall-street — the convenient 
mystery of the stern partner up-stairs 
will be gone—and Mr. Vernon Smith 
will not “throw the reins on the 
necks of the directors,” and think to 
throw the blame of the runaway on 
them. 

We have somewhere read of an 
Eastern prince who bought a slave on 
whom he bargained to heap the abuse 
he deserved for his own vices, while 
the slave stood by to bear it with a 
patient shrug. Every day at meal- 
time his master loaded his slave with 
epithets and himself with dainties, 
and the more he exceeded the more 
he abused the poor slave as a glutton 
and drunkard. One day, maddened 
with hunger, the slave broke out in 
return, and paid back his master’s 
abuse with interest; whereupon the 
master, struck with remorse, release 
the slave and began to reform in 
earnest. 

Tired of abusing the Company for 
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itsmanagement of India, let the people 
of England dismiss the poor Dummy 
of Double Government, and begin, in 
earnest, to take blame to itself for 

tneglect, and manage its own affairs 
itself for the future. 

But, now, what of double govern- 
ment in Ireland? Has the time 
come for sweeping away an office 
which is as ancient as the English 
tule in this country? Divide et im- 
pera was the petty factious policy 

ursued between England and Ire- 

d for centuries; confunde et im- 
oo should be our maxim now. 

othing is to be gained by standing 
aloof and clamouring for separate 
interests and separate measures. 

Centralization is one thing, and 
Consolidation another ; and the one 
term comes in for the odium which 
justly attaches only to the other. 
Centralization is an unjust, selfish 
policy, whereby the rights of one 
state or province are held back to 
enrich another. Austrian policy, for 
instance, in Italy and Hungary is 
one of centralization only. Local 
rights are taken away, and no na- 
tional rights conferred in their stead. 
The provinces are deprived of their 
share of the public offices without 
any compensation in the shape of a 
national legislature. The reciprocity 
of rights between the governors and 
the governed is destroyed ; for while 
centralization strengthens the gover- 
nor’s arm, it takes away the power of 
appeal from the governed. Hence 
the Italian states of Austria have 
sunk under a policy of centralization 
into an attitude of sullen submission. 
They have neither the strength to 
strike for freedom, nor liberty to 
plead for it. Centralization has given 
Austria all the show of a well- 
governed state, but the life under- 
neath is wanting. Better far the 
irregular energy of provincialism than 
the dull tyranny of centralization as 
carried on in Vienna. 

But with a representative system 
Centralization is as beneficial as 
without it it is baneful. The repre- 
sentative system acts upon a policy 
of centralization as a pinch of acid on 
aspoonful of salt—it effervesces into 
life; the rights of governors and 
ego enter into chemical union ; 

rights are not taken away, they 
are.only taken up into the general 
rights of the nation. The more a 
VOL. LI.—NO. CCCIV, 
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state enjoys the blessings of a repre- 
sentative government the more bound 
it is to work out that principle to its 
legitimate conclusions. Centraliza- 
tion then becomes consolidation ; not 
a selfish monopoly of the rights of 
the many for the aggrandizement of 
one, but the confluence of many pri- 
vate interests with the general will of 
the nation. 

As centralization, then, is the curse 
of despotic states, so consolidation is 
the blessing of free. Superficial poli- 
ticians are often misled by names : re- 
semblances they forget lie on the sur- 
face—the differences lie deep beneath. 
The present is a case of such a dis- 
tinction. They see Austria adopt 
centralization as an instrument of 
tyranny, and forgetting the radical 
difference between the constitution of 
England and that of Austria, sup- 
»0se that a measure so disastrous to 
liberty in the one must be as dis- 
astrous in the other also. Liberty, in 
truth, is promoted by opposite mea- 
sures in free and despotic states. 
Dissolve, in the one case, a forced 
and unnatural union of provinces 
held together only by a common yoke 
of oppression; break down, in the 
other, every wall of division, and let 
every rival interest be represented in 
one common legislature. Provincial- 
ism is a sign of life in a despotic 
state, it is the opposite in a free state. 
Were we Italians, we should be out- 
and-out Repealers; we would join in 
the cry, “fuori t Barbari,” and 
would hate a Croat or an Austrian 
with the perfect hatred which a true- 
born Italian only can feel. But 
because we do not groan under the 
mnilitary despotism of Austria, but 
rejoice in the possession of the fullest 
political rights joined with the fewest 
yersonal checks of any country in 
Roden we desire that consolidation 
which, in a despotic state, we would 
resist to the death. There every ob- 
struction between the source of 
power and its subjects, the people, is 
a blessing—with us it is a curse. 
Under despotism the more vigorous 
the central authority is, the worse for 
a people—under a free constitution it 
is the opposite ; with us a petty pro- 
vincial executive is a drag and a 
hindrance to progress. 

There is an apparent paradox 
between the growth of governmental 
influence and the growth of popular 
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466 
liberty which have kept pace with 
each other of late years. We remark, 


on the one hand, our municipal 
liberties decline, and a centralized 
authority takes their place. Our 
parishes hardly are allowed to tax 
themselves, to support their own 
poor; their accounts are overhauled, 
and their guardians even superseded 
by a Poor Law Board sitting in 
London. Municipal institutions are 
likewise on the decline. My Lord 
Mayor wears a gold chain, and once 
a-year a procession of maces and city 
marshals reminds us that the ancient 
form survives. But the spirit of 
municipal life is dead, and nothing 
can revive it; it died with the age of 
draw-bridges and city walls, charters 
and guilds. Thus, one by one those 
liberties that we inherit from the 
middle ages are dying out, and cen- 
tralized authority takes their place. 
So far we see only a loss on the 
side of freedom. But this loss is 
more than counterbalanced by the 
owth of the representative system. 
e have handed up our local liberties 
to boards sitting in the capital, and 
so far we resemble the centralized 
despotism of Austria, but the re- 
semblance ends here. Those same 
provinces that have handed over 
their affairs to the discretion of a few 
boards sitting in London, have sent 
up, at the same time, their repre- 
sentatives to sit as a supreme council 
over those boards. Thus the consoli- 
dation of the legislature has kept 
pace with the centralization of the 
executive, and no harm can result, 
but, on the contrary, much good 
from thus bringing those who make 
the laws and those who carry them 
out to act from one common centre. 
Idle complaints are often heard of 
the decay of local and self-government, 
as if the boards in London had de- 
stroyed all free action, and that we 
were fast approaching the state of 
governmental control seen on the Con- 
tinent. But there is no danger of 
bureaucracy so long as our hustings 
are open. The provinces have the 
ees in their own hands, and in the 
way possible. The petty magis- 


trate is checked by the board in Lon- 
don, and the board in its turn is 
checked by the member sent up by 
the vote and interest of that petty 
magistrate. 

ill this distinction between cen- 
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tralization and consolidation is im- 
pressed on the popular mind we must 
expect that measures which tend to 
the one will incur the odium only de- 
served by the other. 

It is too much to expect that popu- 
lar opinion will at once acquiesce in 
a measure of consolidation, however 
desirable. The loss of local dignity 
is immediate—the gain only remote. 
But the provinces must bear in mind 
that it is only by making some sacri- 
fices of apparent freedom that real 
constitutional liberty is advanced. 
Every loss of provincial is a gain, liv- 
ing, as we do, in a representative state 
of national liberty. So long as local 
self-government exists, the central 
executive has little authority, and 
the legislature in its tum can 
give little redress. Provinces so si- 
tuated hardly require to be repre- 
sented in Parliament at all. They 
settle their own affairs. Our colonies 
are passing into that state. Their 
executive is local, and their legisla- 
ture, therefore, local. If they claimed 
to send members to Parliament, they 
would have to pay the price in a go- 
vernment carried on more or less 
from London. Now the case of Ive- 
land is just the converse of that of 
the colonies. Our legislature has been 
consolidated with that of England : 
it is our interest, therefore, to conso- 
lidate our executive also. A supreme 
governor in Ireland, while its affairs 
are deliberated on by Irish members, 
sitting in London, almost squares the 
circle of circumlocution. Ireland 
sends a body of representatives to 
England, and England sends back a 
staff of officials to Ireland. The dou- 
ble journey might be saved, either by 
keeping Irish representatives at home, 
to sit in a national Parliament in 
College-green, or by not sending Eng- 
lish officials to keep up a shadow of 
royalty in Dublin. But to send the 
Irish legislature to England, and an 
English executive to Ireland, to cross 
in the channel, seems eminently ab- 
surd. Better far to crown the ab- 
surdity by meeting, half-way, in Ches- 
ter. In the County Palatine the 
anomaly would appear less absurd 
than either in Dublin or London. 

That the sense of the country at 


large is in favour of the abolition of 


the Lord Lieutenancy, we have every 
reason to think. The office has, hap- 
pily, outlived its use. The sword 
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which our dread Sovereign the Queen 
commits into the hands of some Eng- 
lish nobleman is a sword of lath. 
“White stick” is now the wand of 
office in Ireland, and Beau Nash the 
presiding genius in those halls that 
once rang with Cromwell’s iron heel, 
or heard Stafford’s terrible threat of 
thorough vengeance to English law- 
yers and Irish rebels. It is not for 
the interest of England to retain the 
office—still less for that of Ireland. 
As separation is out of the question : 
isolation is a mark of weakness, not 
of strength; and the oftice of Lord 
Lieutenant is a relic of the old state 
of isolation. 

The only argument ever put for- 
ward for retaining the office is the 
argumentum ad crumenam. It is not 
an Irish question, but it is at least a 
Dublin question ; and the decay of 
Dublin, it is said, has been great al- 
ready, without adding another to its 


~~ losses. 
e do not make light of this rea- 
son. We are sure it is very sincerely 
put forward ; and we have shared in 
the general decay of house property 
in Dublin too smartly ourselves to 
deride others for not seeing the mat- 
ter in the same light that we do. But 
we ask, is there a well-established in- 
stance of wealth ever being kept in 
one place by artificial restrictions ? 
A tax has been tried on absentees : 
did it cure absenteeism? Bounties 
have been paid for fisheries: have 
they raised up a bold seafaring peo- 
ple? Protection has shielded infant 
manufactures : has it forced one cus- 
tomer into the market? So you may 
set up a court in Dublin, but our 
ladies will crush into St. James’ ; you 
may light St. Patrick’s Hall, and the 
most graceful viceroy may shed smiles 
and affability all round, but the re- 
antechambers in St. James’ will 
thronged with Irish ladies, and 
into the presence will press, like into 
a narrow net, the beautiful and dia- 
mond-powdered butterflies, that will 
not spread their wings at the Dublin 
court. 

But it is often said that all these 
thingsare good for trade. Ifthe London 
milliners have their benefit, Dublin 
have as good a right to them. We 
will make an answer to this piece of 

litical economy, which even Mme. 

tilini can understand. It is ne- 
cessary for trade that Madame Man- 
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tilini should be well employed : but 
is it necessary that Madame should 
engage her young modistes on tulle 
@illusion and moire antique? One 
moire antique is commercially worth 
six merino dresses ; and so the young 
lady who, for the good of trade, wears 
one moire antique, is wearing the 
dress sufficient for six. 

We are often reminded that Court 
expenditure is good for trade; but 
there are two sides to every question: 
the same expenditure is often bad for 
trade. Sums spent on pleasure or 
luxury are a direct gain to a few. 
Their profits are therefore taken as an 
index of the amount of benefit con- 
ferred by a Court expenditure. But 
the loss to the community by those 
sums being spent on pleasures which 
yerish in the using, is seldom felt. 

Vhat the eye never sees, the heart 
never feels; and as we have never 
seen a state of society, in which men 
thought their superfluous wealth not 
their own, so we never think such 
principles applicable. We are even 
afraid of their application. Men 
boldly ask the question, “If we were 
all such saints as you wish us to be, 
what would become of trade ?”’ 

That detestable doctrine of Man- 
deville, that private vices make public 
virtues, is an excuse for the selfish 
extravagance of Courts. In France, 
where true political economy is less 
understood even than among our- 
selves, the Court encourages by ex- 
ample, and even by command, extra- 
vagant dress and ostentatious enter- 
tainments for the good of trade. 
Selfishness and luxury there pass for 

atriotism. The wish of Belinda’s 

eart— 


“ Oh if to dance all night or dress all day, 
Charmed the small-pox, or chased old age 
away” — 


seems to be the secret of political 
wisdom in Paris, and protection to 
the millinery interest the sure road 
to make France rich and prosperous. 

Christian opinion in France, such 
as it is, has at last begun to cry shame 
on this foolish application of Man- 
deville’s maxim. Men there have 
begun to suspect that good cannot 
come out of evil, that selfishness 
tendeth unto poverty. Magnum vecti- 
gal est parsimonia. Parsimony, not 
profusion, is the road to riches, whe- 
ther private or national. And, there- 
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fore, all useless expenditure on courts 
and castles is really not good for 
trade, but the reverse. 

It seems an odious thing to recom- 
mend the stoppage of an expenditure 
which the deep purse of England 
cannot miss, and which certainly 
brings business to a few Castle trades- 
men. 

The charge of incivism so odious 
in Paris in the stormy days of the 
Directorate, is almost as odious in 
Dublin now. Good-natured men, 
therefore, shrink from appearing to 
side with those who wish to abolish 
an office which in one way or another 
seems to benefit Dublin. There is, 
besides, a suspicion abroad, that cen- 
tralization begun at the Castle, will 
not stop there. It will extend to the 
Four Courts as well; and that we had 
better take our stand for the one Irish 
interest at the Castle, for if beaten 
back there, it will be only a question 
of time with the other. 

Now, it is because we think that a 
oe measure of centralization cannot 

ead the way to an unjust, that we 
recommend the one as strongly as we 
would denounce the other. The Law 
Courts sit in Dublin, not because a 
Viceroy resides in the Castle, but be- 
cause the administration of justice in 
Ireland requires that the seat of justice 
should be in Dublin and not in Lon- 
don. If the Four Courts required 
such a breakwater as Dublin Castle, 
they would soon be swept away with 
it ; and they are no true friends to 
Ireland, who put the sound and the 
unsound institutions on the same 
foundation. 

An influential meeting, presided 
over by the Lord Mayor, was held 
some few weeks ago in Dublin, to re- 
sist Mr. Roebuck’s motion to abolish 
the Lord Lieutenancy, if introduced 
again this session. The arguments 
then and there put forward, seemed 
to have been little else than these two 
we have noticed above. 1. That the 
office was good forthe trade of Dublin. 
2. That centralization would not stop 
there; and that to save the Four 
Courts, we must keep up the Castle. 
What do these arguments amount to? 
That we must sustain shams to keep 
realities in countenance, as if a man 
must wear a mask in order to protect 
eyes, nose, and mouth underneath. 

hen the bitter, biting, north wind 
blows round the shores of Hudson’s 
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Bay, a nose of pasteboard may save 
and has saved a nose of flesh and blood 
underneath. Is Mr. Roebuck’s mo- 
tion such a north wind to our Irish 
patriots? Has it come to a question 
of nose or no nose? That if we pull 
off the pasteboard puppet of Dublin 
Castle, the solid flesh of the Four 
Courts will drop off with cold, or Mr. 
Roebuck put it in his pocket and 
transfer it to Westminster ? 

It is a weak cause that is defended 
by sucharguments. The losing cause 
is surely the one that takes its stand 
on the ground “ What next, what 
next!” Our duty is to deal with the 
present, and to let every cause rest on 
its own merits. It is time enough to 
cry out “Justice to Ireland” when a 
motion is made to cut down “ Justice 
w Ireland.” 

The question has been treated 
hitherto as an Irish question, and we 
thank English and Scotch members in 
general that they have left the subject 
to be discussed by Irish members. 
Mr. Roebuck has to learn that he will 
never carry his measure by the sup- 
port of English Radicals alone. The 
sense of the House seems to be that 
it is a question for the Irish represen- 
tatives to settle among themselves. 
The demand shall come from Ireland 
to strike off the last link in the chain 
of conquest. The viceroyalty is a 
gilded collar of a slavery which no 
longer exists. Worn even in orna- 
ment, it carries us back to the time 
when it galled the neck of Ireland, 
and held her against her will to the 
stronger island. 

These days are gone, and now it is 
for Ireland to ask that the remem- 
brance of the conquest may be ob- 
literated with the office which once 
held it in bondage. 

We have another reason to state, 
which we have reserved as our last. 
Parliament has been called on year 
after year to vote sums for the support 
of our Dublin hospitals. These grants 
were made, in many cases, bythe Irish 
Parliament before the Union, and 
were, of course, continued by Imperial 
Parliament since the Union. They 
have not only been continued, they 
have been even augmented from time 
totime. The total sum voted in 1801, 
the year after the Union, was £8,090, 
while the total sum now voted 
amounts to £16,000. 

Good reason has existed, as we shall 
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presently show, for this increase in 
grants, still the votes have not passed 
the House of Commons year by year 
without running the gauntlet of the 
Radical party. These votes have, in 
some cases, been considerably cut 
down, and there is danger, if an eco- 
nomical cry were got up in England, 
lest that the whole sum might be 
swept away, and a loss to the suffer- 
ing and sick poor of Dublin be en- 
tailed, in comparison with which the 
gaieties of Dublin Castle are but as 
the rumpling of a rose leaf. Now if 
we would get we must give. We 
must give up gracefully if we would 
get ungrudgingly. There is a real 
reason for retaining these hospital 
grants, none whatever for spending 
twenty thousand a year on idle staff 
officers and powdered London foot- 
men. HonourableTom Noodles would 
be all the better if sent to join their 
regiments, and the six-foot flunkeys 
would find their beef and pudding in 
Belgravia still, and not at the public 
cost. But the Dublin hospitals have 
a peculiar claim on the public money, 
and we own we have no love for any 
thing which seems to lessen their 
claims in the eyes of economical Eng- 
lishmen. The tide of fashion has 
flowed from Dublin to London. We 
may regret that our peers and gentry 
will follow the court, and that where 
Parliament sits there fashion will hold 
her court too. We may regret it, but 
we cannot restore the past ; we do not 
even wish to do so, for imperial 
reasons. 

But the tide has left behind it a 
stranded mass of poverty. The bark 
is still there, but the waters are gone. 
The mercantile and _ professional 
classes in Dublin are left to inhabit 
houses which they built not, and to 
tend a mass of poverty which they 
= not. The situation is pecu- 

rly hard on those who have to deal 
with it. These classes, with all their 
faults, are the virtue of the country. 
Their humanity, not to say their reli- 
gion, is greater, we believe, than that 
of either extreme of riches or poverty. 
The born rich are insensible, and the 
born poor callous, to the calls of com- 
passion. The middle classes, including 
m that every grade, from the petty 
shopkeeper to the wealthy profes- 
sional man, are taught to feel them- 
selves the struggles of decent poverty ; 
or, if not, it is soon thrust upon their 
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notice as they walk the back streets 
of Dublin. This is the class who, we 
bear them record to their means, yea 
and beyond their means, are relieving 
the wants of the Dublin poor. We 
venture to assert that there is not a 
city in the empire where the calls of 
charity are so frequent, not a city in 
the empire where so many charity 
sermons are preached from its pulpits 
of all denominations. 

The parochial churches are quite 
choked with home charities. Before 
the claims of schools, asylums, and 
hospitals is gone through, the limit 
even of Dublin endurance is reached, 
and not an appeal can be made for 
foreign missions and other objects 
most akin to the character of a Chris- 
tian church. The old parochial clergy 
are thus reduced, from the necessities 
of the case,to the office of deacons to 
“serve tables” for the numerous 
wants of the poor. Chapels of Ease 
have also sprung up, and the rich have 
been drawn away from these churches 
where their alms are most wanted, 
and where the clergy have often to 
make appeals almost to empty pews. 

Thus anomalous is the state of 
Dublin, and thus has it become impe- 
rative in the citizens of Dublin to 
seek support for their hospitals in 
public grants, which in other cities 
are met by private bounty. 

Two commissions have been issued 
by two Lord Lieutenants—the one by 
Earl De Grey, in 1842 ; the other by 
Lord Carlisle, in 1855—to inquire whe- 
ther any of these grants could be dis- 
pensed with, and how far the annual 
vote could be reduced, to meet the 
cry for retrenchment in the House of 
Commons. 

After reporting fully as to the man- 
agement of all the hospitals assisted 
by public grant, and cutting down 
every item to the lowest figure, it 
appears that even still the hospital 
accommodation of Dublin falls short 
of what is required. The Sisters of 
Mercy carry on a large hospital in 
Stephen’s-green, totally supported by 
private funds ; and the Adelaide Hos- 
pital, to be carried on on strictly Pro- 
testant principles, is now appealing 
for a Building Fund. 

Another most useful establishment, 
the Hospital for Incurables, has been 
reduced from a grant of £500 to one of 
£250 per annum—the Commissioners 
being obliged to report that, as it was 
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not a School of Medicine, it had not 
the same claims to a public grant as 
others. The words of the Commis- 
sioners appointed by Lord Carlisle in 
1855, to inquire into the hospitals of 
Dublin, deserve to be quoted :— 


**It is a notorious fact beyond all 
possibility of contradiction, that with 
the exception of St. Vincent’s Hospital, 
founded in 1835, not one Hospital in Dublin 
is or has been for the last fifty years at 
least capable of supporting itself out of its 
own proper means, whether from endow- 
ment or subscription ; and all have been 
obliged to go to Parliament again and 
again for assistance, or subsistence, as it 
might be more truly called. 

‘*The anxiety evinced in obtaining 
from Parliament the promise of £16,000 
a-year, for advising the distribution of 
which the present Commission was ap- 
pointed, is proof of the urgent needs of 
the Dublin Hospitals. Whether these 
needs might be diminished by the more 
strenuous exertions of their managers 
is not here to be discussed, but the ex- 
amples of private support obtained by 
the City of Dublin Hospital, and by St. 
Vincent’s Hospital, lead to the presump- 
tion that they might be lessened. Be it 
as it may, however, these important in- 
stitutions, absolutely necessary for the 
health of the city, as well as to the com- 
fort and relief of the sick poor, are ina 
very needy and deplorable condition, 
and in no single instance capable of em- 
ploying, for want of funds, the beds they 
profess to have, or to be able to accom- 
modate.” 


It is evident, therefore, that the 
Dublin poor have a claim upon Par- 
liament which it cannot in justice 
refuse to listen to, and we are driven 
to reason like the princess who heard 
that the poor were starving for want 
of bread, “ Why do they not eat 
cake,” was her ingenious suggestion. 
“Madam,” we reply, addressing our 
gracious Queen, “ allow us to sell one 
of the most useless ornaments on your 
coronation cake for bread. The 
money voted for that splendid sugar 
plum, St. Patrick’s ball, would heal 
many diseases and dry many a tear in 
these dark and ill-drained liberties.” 

Moira House, last century, was the 
most splendid private palace in Dub- 
lin. Here wit and fashion met night 
after night; here Charles Fox first 
drew out and noticed Grattan, then a 
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young Irish orator; here Charlemont, 
the fastidious admirer of Palladian 
art, could see himself surrounded with 
statues and busts from Italy, and 
challenge Rome itself to produce 
stucco work more elegant or pan- 
nelling more faultless. 

But all this has passed away, and a 
Mendicity Institution has realized 
the proverb, that when poverty came 
in at the door, art and elegance flew 
outatthe window. Sic transit gloria 
mundi, is the reflection that forced 
itself on Wesley’s mind, when he paid 
a religious visit to its accomplished 
hostess, the Countess of Moira, in 
Usher’s Island, in 1775— 

*‘In a more elegant room than any 
he had ever seen in England. It was 
an octagon about twenty feet square, 
and fifteen or sixteen high; having one 
window, the sides of it inlaid throughout 
with mother-of-pearl, reaching to the 
top of the room from the bottom; the 
ceiling, sides, and furniture of the room 
were equally elegant.” And, adds Wes- 
ley, ‘* must this, too, pass away,” 


He thought only of its owner, that 
in a few years her place would know 
her no more—not another fifty years; 
and in 1826, the upper story was 
taken off, the magnificent internal 
decorations removed, the gardens 
covered with offices, and Moira House 
finally transferred into a Mendicity 
Institution. 

So, perhaps, may it fare with Dub- 
lin Castle. St. Patrick’s Hall may be 
closed, or, like Holyrood, sound once a 
year to the Sovereign’s step as she 
sleeps for a night in one of her many 
palaces. 

Be this as it may, we echo with all 
our heart the reflections of our own 
Goldsmith, that the splendour of the 
x evening pomp and midnight mas- 
querade,” are empty and unreal : if 
given, nogain—if gone, noloss. While 
the wants of the poor are real, and 
their supply urgent. 

When Mr. Roebuck asks us at what 
price we would buy a long annuity 
for the Dublin Hospitals, we answer 
at once, the Lord Lieutenancy. Pre- 
serve the Castle as you do Holyrood, 
as one of our historical monuments, 
and give us the cost of a useless 
establishment, to save our citizens the 
expense of their many mendicities. 































Mr. P1azzi SmMytu may fairly be con- 
sidered as having accomplished the 
main object of his expedition to the 
island of Teneriffe, though he has not 
made any substantial accession to our 
stock of astronomical knowledge. At 
all events, he has produced a pleasant 
and readable book. He is not only pos- 
sessed of extensive information in the 
various branches of science which he 
was commissioned to investigate, but 
gifted with a genial, lively, and happy 
spirit, which has inant labour into 
sport, and worked the dry details of 
technical research into an interesting 
and occasionally exciting narrative. 
Sir Isaac Newton, speaking more 
than a century ago, states it as his con- 
viction, that telescopes “cannot be so 
formed as to take away that confusion 
of rays which arises from the tremors 
of the atmosphere.” And adds, that 
“the only remedy is a most serene 
and quiet air, such as may perhaps be 
found on the tops of the highest 
mountains, above the grosser clouds.” 
Notwithstanding what may be 
called the deliberate philosophical 
conjecture of the great mathematician, 
the popular idea has been given in to 
by scientific men from that time to 
this, that humidity increases with 
increase of altitude, and that it would 
be in vain to attempt observations 
depending on clearness of atmos- 
phere at any unusual height above 
the level of the sea. Observatories 
are kept low, as they should be, unless 
they pass a certain level; and the 
upper regions of mountains have been 
abandoned to the conventional sway 
of clouds and tempests. Some at- 
tempts have been made of late to 
impugn this theory, by a few bold, 
clear-sighted men, among whom may 
be enumerated Professor Daniell, 
Saussure, and General Sabine. There 
were indications, corroborated by the 
observations of aeronauts, that, up to 
the level of the first, or lowest, stra- 
tum of clouds—that is, in the region 
of Teneriffe, about 3,000 feet, the 
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moisture of the atmosphere increased, 
but that above that level it strikingly 
diminished, until at altitudes of 8,000 
and 10,000 feet, a perfect and intense 
dryness prevailed. But still the re- 
ceived idea has held its ascendancy up 
to this time. The most popular phy- 
sical teacher of the present day 
describes the Peak of Teneriffe as con- 
stantly enveloped in cloud, grounding 
this assertion of a physical fact on his 
theory that “ mountains have a misty 
and variable climate.” 

Newton’s original conjecture, kept 
afloat by detached observations, was 
worth testing, even though it should 
militate against the pre-conceived 
ideas of certain living philosophers. 
In the month of May, 1856, Professor 
Piazzi Smyth was intrusted by the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty, acting under the advice of the 
Astronomer Royal, with a scientific 
mission to the Peak of Teneriffe. The 
object was to select a station above 
the limits of the trade-wind cloud, 
upon the flank of the mountain; to 
carry up astronomical instruments ; 
and from the position so selected to 
examine, by actual experiment, the 
condition of the meinen for astro- 
nomical purposes, and ascertain how 
far observations could be improved, 
by eliminating the lower third part of 
the atmosphere. 

Numerousand valuable instruments 
were at once offered by scientific men 
for the use of the explorer, and Mr. 
Robert Stephenson placed his yacht, 
“Titania,” at his service, in which he 
set sail in the latter end of June. In 
the beginning of July the island was 
reached, and the party, together with 
the valuable instruments, were landed, 
in the midst of a heavy and continu- 
ous N.E. gale, the trade-wind which 
prevails at that period of the year,— 
the atmosphere being so loaded with 
clouds, that the “Peak” was quite 
invisible. We cannot help thinking 
that it was a mistake not setting out 
earlier in the season, so as to have had 
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a longer period of summer in those 
exalted regions which were to be the 
scene of the author’s experiments. 
At least the event proved it, though 
perhaps it would have been impossible 
to anticipate those delays in reaching 
the point finally fixed upon for the 
astronomical station, which ultimate- 
ly prevented a sufficiently lengthened 
course of observations. 

A question of the last importance 
in settling the physical features of the 
island of Teneriffe, had remained un- 
decided up to the arrival of Mr. Piazzi 
Smyth. It had been always known 
that the existing crater of eruption, 

pularly known as the “Peak,” rose 

rom the midst of a vast circular de- 
pression, or basin, of which the dia- 
meter was not less than eight miles. 
This basin was surrounded by a wall, 
partially interrupted, but easily re- 
cognised all round the cone, from 
which the mountains stretched away 
with an easy slope in all directions. 
The received idea was, that this circu- 
lar rampart marked the outlines of the 
original crater of eruption, that its 
sides were composed of successive 
lava-streams, and that to the gradual 
cooling down orsubsidence of volcanic 
action, were to be attributed the pre- 
sent contracted dimensions of the 
existing cone. Mr. Piazzi Smyth had 
his own theory on this subject; and, 
fully to test it by observation, he 
posted himself and his instruments, 
as soon as he could get them trans- 
ported from the seaport town of 
Orotava, on a spot named Guajara, 
being the highest point of the wall, or 
counterscarp, as it might be called, 
surrounding the depression from 
whence the cone rose. From thence 
he had the most favourable opportu- 
nity not only of examining the struc- 
ture of the wall in detail, but of judg- 
ing by a general and bird’s-eye view, 
of the nature of the action to which it 
owed its origin. Of this opportunity 
he made full use ; and the result of 
his observations seems to show with 
sufficient clearness that the formation 
in question can only be explained by 
considering it as a “crater of eleva- 
tion,” that is, as the upheaval of the 
whole island from the bottom of the 
sea by action from beneath, which 
burst open this mighty orifice at some 
remote, though geologically recent 
period, with a force which has never 
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been renewed to the same extent, but 
which now expends itself in those 
lesser and sub-aerial eruptions that 
have thrown up the existing cone, 
and poured from its summit and sides 
successive lava-streams. We cannot 
attempt within our present limits to 
enter into the proofs Mr. Smyth ad- 
duces of the soundness of his conclu- 
sion. But we may specify the regu- 
larity of the stratification of the wall 
of the crater of elevation, exhibited 
in so many places, the total absence 
of pumice and scoriz, and the gradual 
outward slope on every side. All 
these point to sub-marine operations, 
and, taken in conjunction with the 
curious evidenceafforded by the differ- 
ence of colour in the lava-streams of 
different ages, of the gradual diminu- 
tion of volcanic energy, form together 
a weight of evidence in favour of the 
“elevation” theory, which it would 
be difficult to rebut or gainsay. The 
resemblance of this huge outer crater, 
with its included depression and cone 
of eruption, to the /wnar formations 
which have so long puzzled astrono- 
mers, is too striking to be overlooked. 
On the one hand, it justifies, in some 
degree, the terrestrial theory ; on the 
other, it seems for the first time to 
afford a clue tothe mystery of the lunar 
phenomena, in which these very fea- 
tures are so endlessly reproduced, and 
which might, under similar circum- 
stances, be explained by intense volca- 
nic action, gradually reduced, and at 
last extinct. 

The position of Guajara was at first 
thought to be as favourable a one as 
could be selected for the astronomical 
observations which were the primary 
object of the expedition. But it was 
soon found that there were many ob- 
jections. The atmosphere was un- 
steady ; the peak itself shut out a 
considerable portion of the concave 
surface ; there was an inadequate 
supply of water. It was determined 
to choose an observatory on the flanks 
of the cone of eruption itself; and, 
towards the close of August, the whole 
party, including the intrepid wife of 
the professor, found themselves at the 

station of Alta Vista, far above the 
floor of the “crater of elevation,” and 
at an altitude of 10,700 feet above the 
level of the sea. Even before arriving 
there, and while yet at Guajara, the 
question as to the aridity of the upper 
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regions of the atmosphere had been 
sufficiently tested—tested, indeed, in 
a manner as prejudicial to the mecha- 
nical success of the experiments as it 
was triumphant in a theoretical point 
of view. During the entire time the 
party remained there, with the excep- 
tion of a day or two towards the close 
of their stay, the clouds, borne along 
the ocean and over the island by the 
fierce trade-winds, at an average ele- 
vation of 3,000 feet, concealed every 
object which did not rise above that 
level from their view ; and such an 
extreme degree of dryness prevailed 
that every instrument they had, of 
which any part was of wood, warped, 
twisted, burst, broke, and defied all 
their efforts to make it as service- 
able as it had been expected to be. 
Every thing shrivelled up; the skin 
of the face and body cracked; the 
nails split ; discomfort as well as dis- 
comfiture was the result. At Alta 
Vista these inconveniences were not 
felt with quite somuch severity. The 
dew point varied from 18 degrees at 
night to 41 degrees in the middle of 
the day. 

Hither, then, the unwieldy teles- 
cope, denominated “ Pattinson’s Equa- 
torial,” after having been taken to 

ieces and placed on seven strong 

orses, was dragged up from Orotava, 
and placed on a sort of edifice of stone, 
which had been constructed for the 
accommodation of the party ; but not 
before some damage had been done. 
The ascending party had almost sur- 
mounted the principal difficulties :— 


“The horses were too tired to show 
their favourite Canarian vice of kicking ; 
and the weakest of them were got over 
the most difficult turnings by one man 
pulling a-head, another pushing astern, 
and others clapping on to any side that 
they could get at. In this way the worst 
of the ascent had been overcome, the 
station-walls were in sight, and our men 
coming down to help—when one of the 
horses fell ! 

**He fell sideways down the slope, 
made a complete somersault, and then 
tumbled against the next horse, who 
was oprying our meteorological observa- 
tory. e too went right over on his 
back down thesteep, turned up on his legs 
again, and after several struggling bounds 
Succeeded in stopping himself. Mean- 
While the first horse was lying on his 
side amongst sliding-stones, and only 
kept from going further by men holding 
to his bridle; two boxes were still 
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lashed fast to him; while a third, car- 
rying, unfortunately, the clock-work 
motion of the equatorial, had got de- 
tached ; and in the midst of a shower of 


cindery blocks, went bounding down the 
mountain-side.” 


In spite of these disasters, how- 
ever, the telescope itself arrived safe, 
was got into position, and, on the next 
favourable opportunity, its powers, in 
that elevated atmosphere, were put to 
the test. We say the next favourable 
opportunity, for already the autumnal 
south-west winds were beginning to 
make their way up the heights to 
prepare for battle with the north-east 
trades,thereby proving that the oppor- 
tunity had been allowed to pass over, 
and that it might, even then, be con- 
sidered too date to commence observa- 
tions depending on a cloudless and 
equable state of the atmosphere. On 
the night of September 14 “ the defi- 
nition of the air was admirable,” not 
a single upper cloud appeared ; they 
were all 7,000 feet below :— 


‘* With all due precision, aided by the 
refinements of its equatorial mounting, 
the large telescope was now turned on 
one test object after another, amongst 
double stars; and magnifying powers 
employed, from 160 to 800. To the 
credit of instrument and atmosphere, 
these high lenses were borne perfectly. 
Stars of the 16th magnitude, as ‘a’ of 
a? Capricorni, and b of 8 Equulei, were 
seen without difficulty ; and pairs, only 
a fraction of a second apart, as ¢ Arietis, 
 Cygni, and y Andromede, were sepa- 
rated. In fact, all the highest tests that 
were then known to me, either as to 
brightness, fora proof of the trans- 
parency of the air, or as to closeness, for 
a proof of its steadiness, were tran- 
scended on this admirable night. Two 
more nights of the same high quality 
followed, and enabled many useful ob- 
servations to be tabulated, with the same 
general result as above.” 


There ought to have been corres- 

onding observations at a lower or sea 
bel with the same eye and tube, 
to make the experiment complete. 
Nothing of the kind, however, was 
practicable. Thus, in point of fact, 
these three nights’ observations, un- 
compared with corresponding ones 
elsewhere, form the sum of what Mr. 
Piazzi Smyth was able to achieve in 
connexion with the principal object of 
his expedition. It is the more to be 
regretted that he missed the season 
for these experiments, when we con- 
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sider the results obtained from such 
limpses as these. “Over and above,” 
e says, merely seeing the stars— 


**T could not but perceive that the 
degree of their definition was far finer, 
both over a large extent of sky, and for 
a greater portion of night, than had ever 
fallen within my experience at lower 
levels. The worst period of the twenty- 
four hours for astronomical observations 
at such places is invariably during morn- 
ing twilight ; and the worst part of the 
sky at that instant, the eastern region. 
Even in the fine climate of South Africa, 
both stars and planets so circumstanced, 
have been seen to lose their definition in 
the telescope to such a degree, as at last 
to become little more than amorphous 
balls of luminous hair. 

** Yet it was precisely at such a time, 
and in such a quarter that I was ob- 
serving Saturn, upon Alta Vista, witha 
magnifying power of 500; and the 
general impression left on the eye was, 
the remarkable sharpness of the edges of 
planet and ring. Owing to this circum- 
stance, the fine division of the outer 
ring, a much disputed point, came out 
with singular distinctness. Not much, 
however, could be ascertained, beyond 
what was already known, with the 
planet comparatively so unfavourably 
situated. With Jupiter, near the zenith, 
the case was very different. 

*« The usual mere streaky bands which 
cross his disc became resolved in the 
telescope, under high powers, into re- 
gions of cloud. The brighter spaces 
were the clouds, and their forms were 
as characteristically marked, and were 
drifting along as evidently under the 
influence of a rotation wind, as the 
cumuli and cumulostrati which the ter- 
restrial N.E. current was, at that mo- 
ment, bringing past Teneriffe before our 
eyes and under our feet. On each of 
three nights that I made drawings at the 
telescope of these Jovian clouds, the 
effect of the planet’s rotation was 
abundantly evident; while, in addition 
to this, there were minute changes in 
the relative positions and forms of the 
Vaporous masses in either hemisphere, 
that indicated as well the presence of 
winds as the ephemeral nature of mist.” 


This is very interesting as well as 
important ; but the recent examina- 
tion of the cumuloni formed by the 
trade-winds enabled Mr. P. Smyth to 
relish, with a special astronomic zest, 
the phenomena of the more constant 
forms of cloud seen towards the equa- 
torial part of the planet :— 

“ At this tract one could not gaze long 
without acquiring the impression of 
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looking at a windy sky; the whole zone 
of vapour seemed to be in motion, while 
from its ragged edge portions were torn 
off and were driving along, some of them 
rolling over and over, and others pulled 
out in length and rearing up towards the 
fore-part, like a sailing-boat scudding 
before a gale. 

‘* Owing, perhaps, to the effects of per- 
spective the polar zones appeared quiet 
and level, and the equatorial band was 
somewhat more calm, more inclined to 
strati and cirrostrati than the tem- 
pestuous cumulostrati of the tropics. 
Judging too from the drawings, made 
solely with a reference on each night to 
putting in as much as I could of all that 
was visible, there appears no doubt of 
the medial line of calm not being 
exactly coincident with the equator. 
Should this circumstance be borne out 
by future observations it may be held to 
arise from the same causes which make 
the southern trades overbalance the 
northern upon our earth, and throw the 
zone of so-called equatorial calm into 
north latitude—viz., the unequal distri- 
bution of land and sea surface in the 
two hemispheres. Such a result would 
be proving much, seeing that some 
theorists have been lately contending 
for Jupiter and all the other planets 
being mere globes of water, with at most 
a cinder nucleus.”’ 


The original publication of this dis- 
covery, it appears—for it was made 
scientifically known by the Admiralty 
orevious to the appearance of this 

ook—has drawn forth some remark- 
able facts in corroboration of the 
author’s observations. M. Babinet 
has stated that a similar appearance 
has been remarked in the Paris ob- 
servatory with an object-glass of nine 
inches’ aperture; and Mr. Warren 
De La Rue exhibits these cloud belts 
very clearly in a plate which repre- 
sents the appearance of the planet in 
his thirteen-inch reflecting equatorial. 

Our author is sanguine as to the 
benefit that may accrue to science by 
persevering in the course now first 
proved to be practicable. Pascal’s 
suggestion of a mountain ascent, ba- 
rometer in hand, he remarks, “pro- 
duced an epoch in the science of 
pneumatics. Newton’s idea of going 
up with a telescope may be of more 
signal advantage still to astronomy, 
if it be energetically carried out in 
practice.” And, as a concluding spe- 
culation, he wonders “how long the 
learned world will delay to occupy a 
station, that promises so well, for 
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greatly advancing the most sublime 
of all the sciences.” 

Of the subordinate marvels of the 
region explored by this telescopic vi- 
sitant to the regions above the clouds 
we have little time to say a word ; yet 
every thing within range, above, be- 
low, around him, was a marvel. It 
was wonderful to live where the 
world was below one’s feet, sub- 
merged beneath an ocean of vapour— 
wonderful to exist where nothing else, 
animal or vegetable, was to be found; 
where dry basalt, or clinkery cinders, 
or glassy obsidian, or pumice dust, 
was all that represented earth; 
where the wind tore up every thing it 
could lay hold of, waved it over head 
a few minutes, and deposited it again 
where it had first seized upon it; 
where the most intense and awful 
silence prevailed, broken but by the 
sudden advent of these wild strag- 
glers from the tempest—wonderful 
to behold the play of the sun or 
moon upon the upper surface of those 

000 feet clouds, which represented 
the ocean, and beat against the flanks 
of the mountain—more wonderful still 
to mark the intense lustre of the 
hosts of night as they blazed in the 
ey of that exalted atmosphere. 

onderful likewise was the structure 
of the celebrated ice cavern which 
exists on the arid slope of the centre 
peak, and has hitherto proved an 
enigma to the philosopher, though 
now ingeniously explained by the 
learned professor. Wonderful were 
all these, and many more objects and 
adventures here described or detailed. 
But one wonder forms a feature of 
the book itself, and must be exhibited 
to the reader. Everybody knows how 
apt the traveller into unvisited, or 
rarely-visited regions is to draw the 
one bow—at least, to give the rein 
to his imagination. If he unite the 
faculty of rendering nature with his 
_ to that of depicting her with 

is pen, he may employ it still 
further to delude himself and the 
public. A vast margin has been held 
allowable to the draughtsman who 
undertakes to illustrate his own de- 
&criptions, and is charitably set down 
to a desire for colouring nature up to 
the tone of the picturesque. The 
Man of science, in the present in- 
stance, was resolved not to give him- 
self scope for such freaks. His 
arrangements embraced full photo- 
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graphic preparations; nay, seeing 
that the single point of view of a plain 
photograph ~~ fail to convey the 
perspective of objects, he still further 
zuarded himself from misrepresent- 
ing any object by including in his 
outfit the stereoscopic apparatus, by 
which the truth of nature, in eve 
respect but that of colour, is secured. 
Thus armed he fell to work, and un- 
flinchingly verified his verbal descrip- 
tions, as he went along, by the test 
of the stereoscope. The result proved 
invaluable to the scientific bodies 
who had personal access to the plates 
taken from the negatives after his 
return; but even this was not enough. 
Aided by the intelligence and enter- 
prise of the well-known scientific 
yublisher, Mr. Lovell Reeve, Mr. 
iazzi Smyth has, in this book, intro- 
duced a novelty which has created a 
new era in literary illustration. He 
has succeeded in producing in the 
volume, after the manner of ordinary 
engravings, a series of these stereo- 
scopic subjects, to which he gives the 
name of photo-stereographs, and 
which may either be examined as 
double photographs by the naked 
eye, or brought into true perspective 
by an instrument called the book- 
stereoscope, or finally viewed, though 
less perfectly, by the ordinary open 
instrument. By means of this novel 
and striking method the seal of truth 
is, for the first time, placed upon the 
author’s narrative by the author him- 
self, who may, in the present instance, 
defy alike incredulity and criticism. A 
good example of the advantage of such 
a rigid touchstone happens to be af- 
forded in one or two of these very ste- 
reographs. There is, as all who know 
any thing of the island of Teneriffe are 
well aware, a great natural curiosity 
in the neighbourhood of Orotava, 
which visitors make it a point to see; 
it is a gigantic dragon-tree (Dracena 
Draco), said to be coeval with the 
world itself; in other words, 6,000 
years old. This tree was hollow 
when Alonzo del Lugo and his fol- 
lowers established the a sway 
in Teneriffe, in 1493, having been 
an object of superstitious reverence 
amongst the Guanche tribes for ages 
previous. It has always been the 
great sight to be seen by the stranger 
who arrives at Orotava, rivalling, as 
it does, in the vegetable world, the 
celebrity of the “ Pe ” itself in the 
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geographical. As might be expected, 
it has been drawn more than once. 
Some of these drawings are well 
known. But how do they represent 
it? Professor M‘Gillivray’s view 
makes it a huge elm, with a garment 
of minute foliage, and a height of 150 
feet, standing isolated in a level coun- 
try! But MGillivray’s drawing has 
ate to be copied from Baron Hum- 
oldt; Humboldt’s, again, turns out 
to be derived from a drawing of M. 
Marchais ; and that from a sketch by 
M. Ozone. At each remove, the tree 
had been misrepresented more grossly 
and glaringly than before. In point of 
fact, the tree is sixty feet high, and 
forty-eight and a-half feet in cir- 
cumference at its foot—a wonder- 
ful and unprecedented size for a 
vegetable which partakes more of 
the nature of the liliaceous tribes 
than of that of the regular forest 
tree. Now, what we mean to ad- 
duce as emphatic evidence of the 
boon conferred upon readers who are 
looking for truth by this new method 
of book illustration, is the stereos- 
copic representation of this tree. 
There it is, not only in its own dis- 
tinctive and exotic-looking identity, 
but also in its true position, sur- 
rounded with a choking vegetation, 
and on an uneven surface of soil, 
within view of the great crater or 
“ Peak,” its mountain rival: there 
it is, in its decrepid entirety, like a 
pensioner at last safely asylumed 
after the storms of the world : there 
it is, again, in the gigantic and snake- 
like ribbing of its stem, the shrivel- 
ling grasp by which the upper mass 
of half-torpid vegetation continues to 
clutch the earth for support. You 
take a stereoscope and apply it to 
the paper. The venerable plant 
swells from a surface to a solid under 
your eyes, and only asks for colour to 
render it a fac-simile of Nature her- 
self. This novel use of the binocular 
principle of illustration in itself con- 
stitutes Mr. Piazzi Smyth’s book a 
success: but, even without it, the 
public would have read it. The most 
ordinary adventures of a scientific 
man possess, generally, an interest of 
their own. arwin’s journal has 
been in everybody’s hands. Why? 
Because a mind of great observing 
wer and large information has con- 
escended not only to speak of scien- 
tific things in intelligible language, 
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but of ordinary things in natural 
terms. Here the same charm exists. 
The man we respect for his know- 
ledge and abilities lays his common- 
emg adventures before us—he opens 

is journal, lets us turn over every 
page. We thank him because he 
need not have done so. He might 
have stood upon his eminence, and 
left us below the 3,000 feet clouds of 
our mediocrity. 

And this reminds us that it will 
scarcely do to quit Teneriffe and omit 
all mention of the “ Peak” itself, and 
the crater, or caldera, on its summit. 
The whole party ascended it. After 
passing a region of pumice, the 
wilderness of the “ Malpays” is 
entered on—“those ultimate lava- 
streams of Rambleta, the torrents of 
black lava, rocks, and stones.” 

“ Of this part of the Malpays,” says 
Mr. Piazzi Smyth, ‘‘strangely differ- 
ent accounts have been given by able 
travellers; thus, Captain Glas, in 176), 
leads us to imagine a flat sheet of rock 
cracked across into cubes. Humboldt, 
in 1798, says, ‘The road, which we 
were obliged to clear for ourselves 
across the Malpays, was extremely 
fatiguing :’ and ‘the lava, broken into 
sharp pieces, leaves hollows, in which 
we risked falling up to our waists.’ 
That excellent observer, Von Buch, in 
1815, mentions chiefly ‘the sharp edges 
of glassy obsidian, as dangerous as the 
blades of knives.’ And Dr. Wilde, in 
1837, writes, of the scene, as ‘a mag- 
nified rough cast ;’ a simile which fails 
in conveying an idea of the utterly dis- 
jointed nature of the ground, composed 
of only loose blocks to an immense 
depth, and with no sort of cementing or 
filling up material between. 

** With such a formation, crevices of 
a certain size abounded everywhere. It 
would have been dangerous, therefore, 
to have dropped any small article, lest 
it should have fallen through from one 
crevice to another, until deep below the 
surface we were walking over. But 
the breadth of the gaps, though quite 
enough now and then to take in and 
break a horse's leg, is never, or by pro- 
per care need never be, any thing in- 
convenient for even a lady to step 
across. 

‘*Where doctors differ, there is no- 
thing like the testimony of a photo- 
graph ; so we planted our camera, at a 
fair average part of the Malpays; and 
straightway obtained Photo-stereograph, 
No. 10; the handle of a geological ham- 
mer, on a stone in the foreground, pre- 
senting something of a scale for mea- 
sure. 
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‘Slowly ascending, stopping every 
few minutes to observe the meteorologi- 
eal instruments, we arrived about half- 
past six, on the level of the ice-cavern, 
11,050 feet high, and distant from us 
only about twenty yards. Nothing was 
to be seen externally, except the chaos 
of tossed and tumbled blocks of lava, 
somewhat larger than elsewhere; but 
not materially different from what was 
to be seen above, around, below, andon 
every side. Everywhere a wilderness 
of black stones closed in our view, ex- 
cept when looking down towards the 
east. *Twere ungrateful not to mention 
that, for had not the sun just risen 
there, and had we not in truth ad- 
mired ? 

**We had done so, and carefully 
noted the changes that occurred since 
early morning, from where at first, 
amid nocturnal darkness, the only 
symptom of approaching day was the 
long glade of zodiacal light, shooting 
upwards amongst the stars to Orion and 
Taurus; and glowing towards the lower 
part of its axis, so as to repudiate either 
the heliocentric ring of one writer, or 
the geocentric ring of another. Then 
after a while came the low flat arch of 
early dawn, faint and blue. With hu- 
mility it appeared on the scene, and sat 
down in the lowest place; while the 
zodiacal light aimed ambitiously at the 
highest. ‘Time passed on, and the proud 
one waxed faint, while the lowly one 
was promoted to a higher and higher 
position; unto it next was given a red- 
dish hue, as a dress of honour; and the 
lenticular form of the zodiacal light 
was seen no more. A few minutes fur- 
ther, and a yellow tint manifested itself 
in the dawn, upon the red; extending 
below—it shed a rich orange along the 
horizon ; expanding above—it produced 
a somewhat cold, greyish, even greenish 
tint, but one eminently luminous; and 
fit harbinger of approaching day ; light- 
ing up earth, and sea, and the broad 
white clouds spread far and wide below 
us. 

“To the south-east, the volcanic 
peaks of Grand Canary rose in dark- 
coloured, angular battlements, through 
the sheet of vapour; but for which, in 
the E. and E_N.E. we might see some- 
thing of the two lowest and most dis- 
tant of the Canaries, Lancerote and 
Forteventura; for their azimuthal di- 
rection lies open. Again a new illumi- 
nation strikes out from the east; its 
yellow glow is intensified; and has al- 
most overpowered the lower red ; while 
the cold region of light at its upper 
limit is now corrected by a magnificent 
blush of rose-pink, which stretches high 
2 into the blue. Then the first point 

the solar disc leaps up behind the 
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horizon of an ocean of cloud, and darts 
his long vivifying rays athwart its 
cumulous masses.” 


This is prettily written, and shows 
some imagination in the writer. 
Might he not have attempted an 
ode? Who knows but the mind, 
too, like the atmosphere, might have 
become rarified at such an altitude, 
and outdone its sea-level self? 

But we wander. Let us return to 
the upward-faring party. 


‘* By seven o’clock we have reached 
the height of 11,240 feet, very nearly 
the middle of this real Malpays. Far 
and wide it covers, or rather forms, the 
side of the mountain, with its loose 
black stones; observing a certain me- 
thod too; for there is a grooving and 
ridging, as different lava streams have 
poured tortuously down, like huge black 
serpents descending the Peak. One 
ridge is so like another, that an un- 
skilled mountaineer might easily lose 
his way ; rather, however, in the coming 
down than the going up; but, at the 
chief turning points, the guides have 
piled three or four stones one upon the 
other; to a stranger not very notice- 
ably; but after having lived for some 
time in this wild Malpays world, where 
not a precipice, not a flat, not a patch 
of smooth or soft ground, not a plant, 
not a bird, nor even an insect exists, 
where one’s whole attention is taken up 
with stones, stones, and nothing but 
stones, all of the same black lava,—the 
eye becomes at last so nice in appre- 
ciating small distinctions amongst stones 
that the three or four piled by man be- 
come as instantly distinguished amongst 
the acres of them piled by nature, as if 
they had been an actual finger post let 
in amidst the barbarous lava.” 


By-and-by, at an altitude of 11,745 
feet, the party emerged from the 
“Malpays” upon “ Rambleta,” a sort 
of plain, though a very rugged one. 

‘« Instantly there rose before us, high 
above our heads, the Piton or sugar- 
loaf cone, forming the summit of Tene- 
riffe, resplendent with light red and 
yellow, like some huge tower, gleaming 
in the brightness of the morning sun.” 


Up this cone the party commenced 
the “last climb,” and in a short time 
began to perceive some warmth in 
holes and cracks of the rock. These 
fissures increased continually in num- 
ber and temperature: then a faint 
sulphurous smell was perceived. 

“A few hasty steps more, and we 
were on the brim of the culminating 
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crater, in the midst of jets of steam and 
sulphurous acid vapours. 

“ Fagh!—on inhaling the first whiff 
one was inclined to beat an instant re- 
treat for a few steps, looking, for the 
moment, with infinite disgust on the 
whole mountain as nothing more than 
the chimney, 12,200 feet high, of one of 
nature’s chemical manufactories. This 
chimney, having been built at great ex- 
pense, she was resolved to turn it to 
account. We, curiously foolish crea- 
tures, had been innocently creeping up 
the sides, and were now astonished to 
find, on peering over the mouth of the 
long stalk, that noisome fumes were 
ascending from it. 

** Again we mounted up on the brim, 
and soon getting toned down to breath- 
ing mephitic exhalations, found the chief 
feature of the crater interior, some three 
hundred feet in diameter, and seventy 
feet deep, to be its extreme whiteness— 
often white as snow where not covered 
with sulphur. The breadth of rim was 
hardly sufficient to give standing room 
for two, so immediately, and in such a 
knife edge did the slope of outside flank 
meet that of inside wall. On the por- 
tion of circumference where we collected, 
the ground was hot, moist, dissolving 
into white clay, and full of apparent rat- 
holes. Out of these holes, however, it 
was that acidulated vapours were every 
moment breaking forth; and on the 
stones where they struck were producing 
a beautiful growth of needle-shaped 
crystals of sulphur, crossing and tangling 
with each other in the most brilliant 
confusion. 

**The north-eastern, northern, and 
north-western were the highest, whitest, 
and hottest parts of the crater walls. 
Towards the west and south they dipped 
considerably, and verged to an ordinary 
stone colour inside. Outside they were 
red and brown all the way round the 
circle.” 

*«Some short portions of the interior 
of the wall are precipitous rock ten to 
twenty feet deep. But, generally, the 
structure has so crumbled away during 
long ages of volcanic idleness, that it is 
now, like a baron’s castle of a long past 
feudal age, going to slow and certain 
ruin; falling downwards in a mass of 
rubbish that tends to fill up the central 
hollow. Allabout the curving floor my 
wife and Don Rodriguez wandered over 
the deep bed of fragments, searching for 
the finest specimens of sulphur; and 
with the photographic camera I walked 
through and through the crater more 
thana dozen times, in as many different 
directions, to take the several views— 
completely disproving thereby all al- 
1 dangers of the ‘awful abyss,’ 
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that one tourist described looking into 
with fear, after he had ‘ crawled’ up on 
the outside to a high pinnacle, from 
whence he could safely make the survey. 

**Only in the neighbourhood of the 
walls is there much annoyance from 
puffing steam and vapour; while neither 
there, nor anywhere else, is more than 
a thin coating of sulphur, often bedewed 
with sulphuric acid, to be found.” 


“ The expiration of steam by the vol- 
cano has rather a happy effect than 
otherwise ; for tempering, as it does, the 
sharpness of an atmosphere of great ele- 
vation, it attracts a population of bees, 
flies, and spiders, as well as numerous 
swallows and linnets (Fringilla Teyden- 
sis). After the solitude and desolation 
of the arid and dusky Malpays, our sud- 
den entrance into this bright white cal- 
dron of the crater, with insects and 
birds flying about in numbers through 
the moistened air, seemed anew, as well 
as astrange world. A remarkable little 
colony, at least, an oasis of life and 
activity in the midst of an elevated 
desert of lava. During the few minutes 
that a previous visitor spent on this spot 
he remarked the bodies of some dead 
bees, and jumped too hastily to the con- 
clusion of an ‘oblique current of air 
that brought them up to die.” But the 
far greater length of time spent by our 
party on the summit proved plainly that 
the living bees which swarmed there in 
such numbers were perfectly at home; 
and if no food was to be found for them 
immediately round about, was there not 
Chajorra at a moderate distance, well 
clothed on its southern flanks with re- 
tamas, whose abundant white flowers 
are to bees so dear.” 


But at length it is time to descend. 
The west wind is blowing strong and 
cold. It will not do to be overtaken 
by the darkness on the Malpays. 


“ Yet wait, my friends, said I, one mo- 
ment more, Allow me only another pho- 
tograph; for these sulphurous exhalations 
of the ground have spoiled nearly all my 
plates to-day. So Don Martin Rodri- 
guez placed himself again on the highest 
point of the crater wall, absolutely the 
culminating point of the Peak of Tener- 
iffe. His man stood close by; and the 
yacht carpenter, going past at the mo- 
ment with a bucket of sulphur speci- 
mens, was included in the picture, 
where the dark rocks in the foreground 
show the brown exterior, and the white 
cliff under the Don, the acid and steam- 
bleached interior of the terminal crater 
of Teneriffe.” 


By the 1st of October, the Titania 
had come round from her anchorage, 
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and was lying off Orotava, ready to 
receive the expeditionary party once 
more. 

They got on board, full of regrets 
at leaving the beautiful island; full 
of gratitude to its inhabitants for 
their kindness and hospitality. 

They looked back, from the deck 
of the vessel: the view was imposing. 

‘*Immediately over the line of the 
dancing wave tops, were the buildings 
of Puerto Orotava; beyond, the two 
rapilli craters; and then the broad white 
surface of Villa, where the telescope 
even distinguished the mansion of the 
Marquis of Sauzal, and the dark, pecu- 
liar form of the great dragon-tree. But 
up above all this; above the long valley 


On the flight of the Meerut rebels to 
Delhi, and consequent defection of 
the largest portion of the Bengal 
army, experienced Anglo-Indians, ac- 
uainted with the influence of the 
ompany’s later policy upon the so- 
cial and political condition of the 
northern provinces, and well knowing 
where extensive danger was to be ap- 
prehended, immediately laid finger 
on the territory of Oude, and, shaking 
their heads ominously, anticipated se- 
rious work there. It was not only that 
this tract of country, having been last 
annexed, was still imperfectly sub- 
dued, and attached to its old regal 
forms ; they knew that its aristocracy 
were powerful, and hostile to the fo- 
reigner, because British intervention 
Tach only deprived them of power, 
but reduced their acquisitions from 
corrupt sources, and thus affected the 
importance of their families. They 
set the utmost value upon de- 
scent from an influential stock and had 
been accustomed to sustain the pres- 
tige of their houses by practices to 
which our presence put an end. 

In Oude, feudalism had prevailed 
of the strictest kind. A prince was 
esteemed in proportion to his expendi- 
ture at the religious festivals, by the 
dowers which he bestowed upon his 
children on their marriage, by the 
Bumber of his personal servants, 
and the strength of his body of re- 
tainers. To keep up this show of po- 

mey and magnificence, many of the 

scrupulous nobles had become 
ers of the taxes. Large districts 
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of Taoro, above the Portillo and Mount 
Tigayga, arose more magnificently than 
any thing else, the Peak itself, the 
‘crater or cone of eruption.’ In Oro- 
tava, it is evidently always foreshortened 
by the walls of the ‘ elevation crater ;’ 
but six miles out at sea, we saw it in 
full proportion, ‘one mountain upon 
another,’ as Von Buch has well de- 
scribed it. 

“ As evening advances, Orotava is 
lost, and the cinder hills, and the Villa, 
below the hlue edge of ocean. Clouds 
too form all along the 3,000 foot level; 
but above all this, is still seen the great 
Peak, standing on the vast plateau of 
the elevation crater; raised high above 
all the turmoils of this lower world, into 
the calm grandeur of height.” 


were oppressed by them. Force and 
fraud took the place of law and the 
rights of ownership. The weaker 
proprietor lost his land, first by the 
exactions, and finally by the atrocities 
of the stronger. Levies were made 
by devastation, and every season’s 
collection had its track marked by a 
series of scenes of bloodshed, in 
which, while the small holders suf- 
fered the loss of every thing, the more 
martial grew wealthy and formidable, 
and retained their possessions and 
opportunities of predation by flatter- 
ing the vices on supporting the ex- 
cesses of a debased Court. The in- 
corporation of Oude with the other 
territories of our Eastern government 
wrought a change in all this. If vio- 
lence, treachery, and licence did not 
instantly cease under our sceptre, the 
native chiefs still feltthat the doom of 
their raj was written. Their military 
raids would no longer be possible toany 
thing like the extent previously safe. 
The term “property” would mean 
something ; law would have force ; 
and in successive settlements of the 
land revenue, the growth of the im- 
ported administration would be at- 
tended with a decay of the ancient 
native genealogies, and a gradual laps- 
ing of traditionary privileges. Gross 


abuses of their position by the nobles 
had been encouraged during the reign 
of the late king, who took no part in 
the conduct of affairs, giving himself 
wholly to debasing indulgences, and 
depending altogether upon his dewan, 

Taabsensh an 


or Chancellor of the 
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official in league with the cruel rajahs 
to deal corruptly with every public 
matter, and to treat the people in the 
basest manner. It was a serious 
thing, then, to overturn such a fabric 
of venality and armed tyranny; and it 
was not astonishing, that when we 
did attempt it, we should earn the 
intense hatred of the individuals and 
classes forced under by the strong arm 
of the Feringhee. 

The peril of proceeding precipi- 
tately in reforming society in Oude 
had been pointed out to the Earl of 
Dalhousie by Major-General Sleeman, 
who had been sent by the noble lord 
to report upon the state of the pro- 
vince. It was that eminent soldier’s 
opinion that a destruction of the na- 
tive aristocracy would be followed by 
a revolt of the native army on the 
earliest favourable occasion. He ad- 
vised, therefore, that the annexation 
should be delayed; but the then Go- 
vernor-General, in a moment of in- 
discretion, took the fatal plunge, 
scarcely observing the precaution of 
establishing a sufficient garrison in 
the capital of the new kingdom ; and 
thus, when the tocsin of rebellion 
was sounded in the western districts, 
the thousand nobles and officials of 
Oude, with their countless retainers, 
constituted a danger from which the 
authorities might well start back ap- 

lied. Accordingly, at an early stage 
in the history of the mutiny, Lord 
Canning’s attention was fixed upon 
Lucknow, and the position of extreme 
difficulty occupied by Sir Henry Law- 
rence. 

In the metropolis of Oude itself 
great discontent existed, arising from 
causes akin to those mentioned. Un- 
der the lax native rule, hordes of 
vagabonds, sturdy beggars, and mur- 
derous thieves, had either found em- 
ployment in congenial occupations, or 
scope for the pursuit of their propen- 
sities. The British administration 
placed those classes under a ban ; and, 
as the number of such bravos was 
large, and as they were all trained in 
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the use of arms, their power for mis- 
chief became immense ; and the city, 
even before a single symptom of dis- 
affection had been manifested by the 
Sepoy troops, felt the baleful influence 
of the abandoned characters with 
which it abounded. There were more 
respectable ranks of the inhabitants 
equally ill-disposed towards our rule. 
The native merchants, shop-keepers, 
and bankers, who had supplied the 
luxurious palace of Najid Ally and 
his extravagant courtiers with money 
and goods, not only lost their custom- 
ers, but were subjected by our regu- 
lations to taxes they were before spe- 
cially exempt from, and hated us cor- 
dially in consequence. It would 
appear, too, that our levies on the 
population were heavy and impro- 
perly apportioned. There were duties 
on stamps, petitions, food, houses, and 
eatables. The government took into 
its own hands contracts for necessa- 
ries of public consumption, such as 
corn and provisions, salt, and the na- 
tive spirit. The tax on opium was 
the most unpopular. In Lucknow 
this article had been quite as much 
used as it is in Canton, and by raising 
its price, our functionaries deprived 
the poorer opium-eaters of what they 
valued more highly than their daily 
bread. Many who could not procure 
it, states Mr. Rees, “actually cut their 
own throats in desperation.” Added 
to all these causes of hostility to our 
presence, there was the sinister in- 
fluence of religious prejudices, ex- 
cited by fanatical Mahommedan and 
Hindoo teachers. The zealots of the 
city were multiplied by the semi-po- 
litical harangues of the priesthood. 
Lucknow, as the centre of Mahom- 
medan literature, furnished numerous 
clever enemies of the infidel foreigners 
who had wrenched the kingdom from 
the grasp of its sacred possessors. 
An industrious crusade bemhens pro- 
nounced against us for some time be- 
fore the disturbances broke out, and 
the Commissioner was obliged to 
maintain authority by a sharp exer- 
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cise of police surveillance, and even 
the extreme measure of public execu- 
tions, before the events occurred 
which fired the temper of the Oude 
nobles, induced the priests to become 
declared rebels, and tempted the na- 
tive army to forsake its allegiance. 
And thus, when the torch of insurrec- 
tion was displayed in Oude, all classes 
of the population were prepared to 
rush round it. The facts above stated 
will also show how it came that, while 
in other parts of India the revolt was 
confined to the army, in the last an- 
nexed province, where it still rages 
most vehemently, the unmilitary in- 
habitants have joined in the conflict 
and lent it intensity. 

Severe as were the difficulties, 
serious the responsibilities, and pro- 
tracted the privations attending the 
Siege of Delhi, it must be regarded 
as second in historical importance to 
the heroic Defence of Lucknow. 
While the former has scarcely brought 
more than one name into prominence ; 
the latter has immortalized Lawrence, 
Havelock, Outram, Inglis, and many 
others in minor positions, whose ex- 
ploits have displayed the highest 
order of valour—that of patient 
endurance of evils, hope against hdpe, 

judicious—eourage exhibited—in 
the very crisis of despaw—Fhe Eighty- 
Seven Days’ resistance of the great 
Sepoy army of Oude by the starved, 
cholera-struck, and hourly-diminish- 
ing garrison in the Residency, forms 
the grandest episode in the Indian 
struggle ; and exhibits all those vir- 
tues of the British character—in the 
soldier, the civilian, the tender mother, 
and the faithful wife—which the world 
has had to admire during other emer- 
gencies in our history, but never more 
waffectedly and cordially than on 
the occasion in question. It is not 
surprising that several of the sur- 
vivors of the miseries and glory of the 
drama should deem it a duty to pub- 
ish accounts of the Siege’s daily 
progress, kept in the form of diaries, 
showing the alternations of confidence 
and fear, the moments of depression 
and rejoicing, the startling incidents, 
the hair-breadth escapes, creditable 

nities, and general coolness, 
intrepidity, and magnanimity, charac- 
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teristic of the hourly life of the 
beleaguered remnant, who contrived 
to keep up their spirits with such 
success, and to fight with such amaz- 
ing determination, when their trusted 
leaders had fallen, when hunger gave 
carnage hundredfold horror, and the 
Residency, from one end to the other, 
was a scene of appalling ruin—in parts 
covered with unburied corpses ; per- 
vaded by an intolerable stench ; and 
almost in every struggle, being sadly 
thinned in numbers, as the Sepoy 
marksmen, of whom several were 
singularly true in aim, from under 
cover of buildings in the city picked 
down every officer they recognised 
among the defenders. To hold out 
under such circumstances, when no 
expectation of relief cheered the suf- 
fering garrison, was the purest form 
of courage. No words could be con- 
sidered extravagant in awarding 
praise to the “heroes of Lucknow ;” 
and every reader of these sentences 
will feel gratified that the public are 
now put in possession of the main 
features of the Defence, from persons 
who took part in the operations, 
either as volunteers from the civil 
service, or in a regular military 
capacity. 

Hitherto we have depended upon 
the Despatch of Colonel Inglis, and 
occasional letters in the newspapers, 
for our knowledge of the origin and 
different phases of the Mutiny in 
Oude ; and although the former was 
graphic and full, and the latter have 
been, in most instances, well written, 
there was still desired that detailed, 
formal, and complete account of the 
Siege of Lucknow supplied by Mr. 
Rees, and “ A Staff Officer.” 

Their descriptions substantially 
agree. While Mr. Rees, however, 
seizes upon incident and anecdote, 
illustrative of Life in the Residency, 
during the Defence, blending these 
with the military narrative proper, 
“A Staff Officer” confines himself 
strictly to the strategetical and other 
measures of Sir Henry Lawrence, 
and his successors in command. The 
latter author is careless of style. His 
work is simply a diary of occurrences. 
Neither book, indeed, aims at lite- 
rary excellence. All that is contem- 
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lated in both is a relation of what 
ppened between the 30th of May, 
when the Sepoy infantry first muti- 
nied at Lucknow, and the day when 
Sir Colin Campbell’s Highland pipers 
blew their shrill triumph as they en- 
tered the Residency to relieve its few 
surviving occupants from their long 
and terrible incarceration. This de- 
sign is better fulfilled by Mr. Rees, 
whose compilation of occurrences dis- 
plays discrimination and considerable 
descriptive power. Themilitary reader 
may like better the journalistic mode 
adopted by “A Staff Officer ;’ but 
there is nothing in his work of a 
kind similar to the lifelike sketches 
which are the charm of the rival pub- 
lication. 

Mr. Rees is a Calcutta merchant. 
Qn the eve of the outbreak he de- 
parted to the upper provinces on mat- 
ters of business. The first remarkable 
thing he encountered during his 
journey was the presence, asa travel- 
ling companion, of a native dependant 
of the King of Oude, who exhibited 
an eagerness to converse on politics, 
and expatiated upon the condition of 
his country with earnestness. The 
inference deducible from his words 
appeared to be, that the population 
were at last ripe for revolt, and prayed 
anxiously for the opportune moment 
to accomplish their wishes. 

With this man’s portentous hints 
in memory, Mr. Rees reached Benares. 
It was about the beginning of May. 
Here he learned with horror of the 
atrocities then just committed at 
Delhi. It was generally believed 
that the flame would spread, and 
the inhabitants of Benares were 
allon the move. Thefort of Chunar 
was packed with fugitives. When 
our author arrived at Allahabad, he 
heard worse reports, which several 
experienced Indians were inclined to 
pao ; but avast conspiracy had 

en concocted under their eyes, and 
they never dreamt even of the possi- 
bility of such a thing taking place! 
Indeed, the representatives of the 
Company at that place seem to have 
so long enjoyed the good things of 
Indian life, that their perceptions 
had waxed fat and their ears heavy. 
Not only did they not foresee the 
mutiny—prescience they might be 
excused for not possessing ; but, when 
it had occurred, they under-estimated 
its character, and misled Lord Can- 
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ning y milk-and-water reports. Mr. 
Rees leads us into this censure of 
their crassitudeand negligence, when 
he tells us that, as the insurrection 
was at its height in the north-west, 
“capital dinners, first-rate wines, 
cheroots, songs, and music, were the 
order of the ol at Allahabad.” This 
jollity was soon rudely disturbed. 

Anxious to prosecute his trading 
adventures, and having no presenti- 
ment of the future troubles in store, 
our author set out for Lucknow, 
armed with a brace of pistols and a 
double-barrelled rifle. He entered 
that city safely on the 22nd of May, 
and proceeds to state in what con- 
dition he found it. 

The people looked sullen. Euro- 
peans had ceased to be treated with 
the respect before accorded to them. 
Sir Henry Lawrence had observed 
this, and ppeneens himself against 
surprise. He had mounted guns on 
the Muchee Bawn fort (vide Mr. Rees’ 
excellent map of Lucknow and the 
Residency) to command the town. 
He did not expect, however, that an 
attack would be made upon the Resi- 
dency, and took no steps for its de- 
fence at that period. His policy was 
to divide his troops over the city, in 
order, as much as possible, to prevent 
concerted action among the Sepoys for 
any evil purpose. This would, doubt- 
less, have been a successful precau- 
tion, were the plot less extensive in 
its ramifications, and less thoroughly 
organized. Every single soldier of 
the native army, however, even at 
that early stage of the revolt, had 
been put in possession of the general 
plan of the conspiracy. 
Commissioner did not calculate upon. 
Days before the actual outbreak, the 
European population were uneasy-- 
a cloud ckakanee the fated city, and 
weighed down the spirits of all. Be- 
fore Sir Henry Lawrence anticipated 
insurrection, or the slightest overt act 
of rebellion had been committed by 
any individual, the Europeans had 
crowded into the Residency, so un- 
settled were they by the whisperings 
and meaningful glances of the Sepoys. 

The 7th Oude Irregular Native In- 
fantry was the first to mutiny. This 
occurrence took place at the palace of 
one of the late king’s wives, which 
suggested that the influence of the 
defunct Court was paramount on the 
disaffection. Even by this untoward 
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event Sir Henry Lawrence set little 
weight ; but, as it placed several Eu- 

officers in imminent danger, 
he collected troops, and advanced to 
the station of the rebel force, placing 
four in front of his men, with 
aeiees lighted. Thus the Sepoys 
were startled and dismayed, and fied 
instantly. With similar promptitude 
Sir Henry resolved upon a course well 
caleulated to inspire terror in the 
native mind. Heheld a durbar at the 
Residency. His troops were drawn 
up, the native officers being received 
on an open plain. Standing in the 
midst of a brilliant European staff, 
and surrounded by a few faithful 
Oude noblemen, wearing kheluts, or 
dresses of honour, in return for their 
fidelity, the Commissioner promoted 
a loyal havildar of the mutinied regi- 
ment to the rank of soubahdar, and 
a private to the rank of jemadar, for 
resisting the temptation to rebel. 
After announcing their rewards, Sir 
Henry stood forward and delivered a 
stirring address in Hindustanee, pro- 
mising benefits to those who kept 


their allegiance, adding that the Fer- 


inghee had one hundred thousand 
men ready, if necessary, to rush vic- 
toriously over the plains of India. 
Mr. Rees believes that this address 
had the effect of delaying the general 
revolt for three weeks, which were 
employed assiduously in preparations 
for defending the city. 

The tragedies soon began. On the 
%8rd of May Captain Hayes and 
Major Gall were sent, with two de- 
tachments, to clear the road between 
It was a mis- 

us to weaken the garrison of 
lacknow ; but no immediate danger 
was then apprehended by Sir Henry. 
At this point Mr. Rees’ numerous and 
stirring incidents of the mutiny com- 
mence ; and we take this opportunity 
of advising those “ Irish Sepoys” who 
afiect to disbelieve the accounts of car- 
Rage sent home in private letters, to 
inquire whether worse than all they 
have yet heard is not related within 
covers, by one who saw many of 
the brutalities spoken of. In most 
of his remarkable statements, more- 
yer, he is corroborated by “ A Staff 
Officer.” 


“On the night of the 30th of May 
Mr. Rees was lying asleep in his 
fiend Deprat’s house, near Luck- 
Row, when a servant, rushing in, 
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announced that the regiments in 
cantonments had broken out. The 
French host, hard following the man, 
shouted, as he entered the apartment, 
“Le jeu a commencé. épéchez- 
vous!” The three ran half attired, 
but well armed, to a terrace of the 
building, where Deprat had made 
elaborate preparations for defendi: 
his residence. Beds had been carri 
up; two three-pounders placed ; car- 
tridge and ball piled; and spare 
muskets, provisions, and water stored 
upon the roof. The house was at 
some distance from the heart of the 
Residency, and exposed. Thus on 
this night the volunteer soldiering of 
Mr. Rees and his Gallican merchant- 
companion was inaugurated, and from 
thence to the termination of the Siege 
our author worked like a slave and 
fought like a hero, while Deprat 
acquitted himself, as long as he lived, 
like a true Frenchman—impulsive, 
yet valorous, and on special occasions, 
cool and discreet. ere is a scene 
from the terrace :— 


‘* Arrived on the terrace, by means 
of a movable ladder, we saw the sky 
towards the cantonments lurid with a 
blood-red glare. The bungalows had 
been set on fire; the sound of volleys of 
musketry was heard; and still louder, 
the booming of cannon. Gradually the 
fire slackened. Horsemen were now 
galloping up and down; but we allowed 
no one to pass without a challenge. 

“One scoundrel came riding furiously 
up from the cantonments. JI cried, 
‘ Halt!’ and the man held in his horse. 
The following colloquy took place be- 
tween us:—‘ Who are you?’ ‘A friend! 
I carry a message to the Residency.’ 
‘What news, then?’ ‘Good news.’ 
‘Well, what good news?’ ‘The bunga- 
lows are being burnt, and the Europeans 
are everywhere shot down.’ I fired my 
pistol, but the man had galloped off. I 
had missed.” 


The train was fired. The delight 
of the Sepoy on hearing that the 
bungalows were burnt was not 
singular to the individual. A belief 
spread like lightning, that the doom 
of the Europeans had come, and 
the mutiny rushed over the canton- 
ments. Successive regiments turned 
upon their officers, who were fortu- 
nate if they could escape by flight. 
The 7ist burned their mess-house. 
Lieutenant Campbell, of that corps, 
passing one of his own men on sentry 
in the dark, was challenged. “ Hoo- 
31 
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kum durr,” cried the native. “Friend,” 
was the response. The sound of the 
English language was enough. Whizz 
went a bullet past the officer’s ear. 
Civilians, as well as military men, 
fell on that fatal ni tht, the Sepoys 
not sparing non-combatants, or dis- 
criminating between sex or age in 
their thirst for European blood. 
There was method in their madness, 
however, for on every occasion the 
officers were the first shot, and the 
heavy guns the objects of attack. 
Next morning there were many sad 
tales to tell; many wonderful escapes, 
too. A faithful Sepoy brought into 
the camp a poor lady, who, with her 
children, had crept into a dry ditch, 
where she had lain until the dis- 
turbance abated, and afterwards taken 
to flight. Another came— 


**To us, with two of her children, 
next morning, with nothing but a shift 
on ; while her husband was picturesquely 
attired in loose night-trowsers, a sheet 
thrown over his shoulders as a toga, and 
a helmet-shaped pith hat on his head. In 
spite of their miserable plight (says Mr. 
Rees), I could not help bursting into 
laughter at the little man’s ridiculous 
appearance.” 

During this night’s sanguinary bu- 
siness, Sir Henry Lawrence had de- 
feated the main body of theinsurgents, 
and for the time saved the city of 
Lucknow. An order for pursuit was 
given in the morning. It was an un- 
wise proceeding. Nothing wasetfected 
by it. Throughout the day the high- 
est consternation prevailed, and ac- 
counts of isolated massacres came in 
almost every hour. Worse things 
were arriving. The next day’s news 
was, that the whole of Oude had 

passed out of our hands. Had Sir 
enry Lawrence been aware before 
the pursuing party set out, that mat- 
ters were so serious in the adjacent 
country, he would have seen it to be 
useless to send a small detachment 
into a revolted country occupied by 
dense masses of hostile troops. He 
would also have avoided the terrific 
and disastrous affair of Chinhutt, 
. had he been properly informed of the 
doings of the Oude population. But 
his knowledge of the extent of the 
conspiracy came too late. When he 
did learn his position, however, he 
used almost superhuman exertions to 
confront the danger which threatened 
the garrison and the city. There was 
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not another spot in Oude faithful. 
The universality of the mutiny had 
swept away every hope of aggressive 
resistance. A few of the rajahs 
seemed disposed to remain neutral ; 
none dared to assist us. Many of 
them had armed retainers to the num- 
ber of several thousand, and might 
have quenched rebellion in their dis- 
tricts, had they been so minded. 
There is too much reason to conclude 
that the majority were closely mixed 
up with the plot. In Lucknow, itself, 
the population were mutinously dis- 
yosed, Even the mahajans and shop- 
<eepers seemed to care less for the 
safety of their property than the suc- 
cess of the revolt. The disorganiza 
tion of society was all but complete. 
Sir Henry Lawrence laboured continu- 
ously to preserve order in the city ; 
but the very atmosphere was impreg 
nated with uncertainty and discontent. 
Europeans could not safely pass along 
the thoroughfares for weeks before 
the actual outbreak. “A lowering, 
obstinate look was discernible on every 
countenance.” Orders were issued, 
but their infraction it was impossible 
to follow with punishment, The 
reins were feeble in our grasp. Mar- 
tial law was proclaimed, and courts 
held daily for the trial of native mur- 
derers and circulators of incendiary 
addresses, which went about in great 
numbers. But several of the con- 
demned were pardoned ; and Mr. Rees 
is inclined to think that Sir Henry 
Lawrence’s kindliness of disposition 
betrayed him into a mistaken leniency 
in dealing with the worst sort of 
offenders. The extent of the treachery 
of the Sepoy character may be judged 
from the fact, that one of the indivi- 
duals condemned to execution before 
the end of June, was the identical 
soubahdar, who had been raised to 
that rank from a native serjeantcy, 
invested with the khelut, and had 
received a thousand rupees of reward 
on the occasion when Sir Henry had 
addressed the troops at the canton- 
ments. Conciliatory measures were 
thrown away. The Sepoys took them 
as exhibiting our weakness, not our 
ney, and d accordingly. 
he hanging of thir. six criminals of 
various classes had .ot much more 
effect upon the ple. It was evident 
that the pele’ -sitate they could be 
inspired with fear was as fully gone 
as that when they could be purchased 
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by gifts and promises of promotion in 
military service. The condemned 
were executed on a gallows in front 
of the fort, the guns being pointed on 
the Muchee Bawn, to prevent any 
attempt at release. On one occasion 
this was all but tried. The situation 
of the European residents and garrison 
at the moment must have been cri- 
tical :— 

‘Only on one occasion an emeute 
might have occurred. A horse of one 
of the officers became restive, and the 
mob consequently moved onwards. 
The movement being communicated to 
others, the living mass advanced towards 
the gate, and nearly surrounded the 
European soldiers guarding the prison- 
ers. The sentry at the gate, therefore, 
imagined an attack was meant, and 
called out, ‘ ‘To arms! and the artillerist 
at the gun was about to apply the port- 
fire to the touch-hole, and shower grape 
and canister on the people, even at the 
risk of injuring our own men, when the 
masses again retreated, and the catas- 
trophe was prevented in time.” 


The news of the Cawnpore atrocity 
was the next cause of dismay at 
Lucknow; and it was remarkable 
that the natives had earlier and more 
correct information of every thing that 
occurred in the provinces than we 
could procure. But even so late as 
the middle of June Sir Henry Law- 
rence did not expect to be himself 
besieged. Still, to provide for all 
contingencies, this eminent and far- 
sighted man had ordered immense 
supplies of corn and all kinds of pro- 
visions into the Residency ; and that 
measure ultimately saved the lives of 
the garrison. 

Sir Hugh Wheeler had sent re- 
peated messages to Lucknow, ac- 


| quainting his brother-in-arms of the 
» state of the country; but very few of 


those communications arrived. 


**One of these messengers, a bearer 
or valet of the unfortunate general, was 
shot in crossing the Ganges, and arrived 
with a fractured arm, with which he 


» dunk about for three days in the jun- 


gles, avoiding the highways, and ar- 
rived almost exhausted. His arm was 
amputated.” 


How many couriers fell victims to 
y cruelty there is no means of 
covering. At this time, the Com- 
pany’s paper was of no value in Luck- 
tow, although the city still remained 
@mparatively tranquil. This 


was 
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roof that something was expected. 

Jnlike other mutinies, that in the 
capital of Oude did not burst forth 
suddenly, or as by chance. It would 
appear to have been the result of a 
deep-laid plan, the concocters of 
which supposed, probably, that after 
British power had been overturned 
and degraded in the western district, 
the last great coup might be delivered 
at Lucknow. Certain it is, that not 
a single movement of the rebels at 
and about Delhi was concealed from 
the rajahs of Oude ; and on one occa- 
sion, when Sir Henry Lawrence fired 
a salute for the alleged fall of the 
city of the Moguls, the natives 
laughed at the intimation, of the er- 
roneousness of which thei messen- 
gers had assured them. 

In the middle of June the Euro- 
peans began to crowd into the Resi- 
dency, under the impression that it 
was the only safe spot to flee towards. 
It was filled with women, children, 
and sick. Every outhouse was packed 
with materials for standing a siege, 
and the lower stories of the buildings 
reserved for the females and young. 
At length Sir Henry Lawrence awoke 
to the conviction that he would be 
closely and determinedly beleaguered, 
and set about his preparations. Thon- 
sands of coolies were employed in 
forming batteries, stockades, and 
trenches. The treasure was buried. 
A secret place was chosen for a large 
quantity of ammunition. The scene 
was now animated. Soldiers, Sepoys 
half-willing to work, men in irons, 
women, hundreds of servants, and 
many respectable natives, who had 
sought a refuge from us, were all 
occupied in carrying 


i weights, or 

dragging, cannon, field-pieces, and 
’ 

carts. Elephants, camels, and horses 


moved about incessantly; and night 
and day the din continued. Sir 
Henry was resolved to make up for 
lost time. Engineers blasted build- 
ings, cut approaches, and provided 
yositions for riflemen. The Muchee 
awn Fort would have likewise been 
arranged for defence had not the con- 
flict. of Chinhutt interrupted the 
works, and precipitated the Siege. 

At this crisis Sir Henry Lawrence 
had a serious decision to make. In 
an early period of the mutiny, as we 
are now informed for the first time 
by Mr. Rees, he had received plenary 
powers from Calcutta either to hold 
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Oude at all hazards, or evacuate it 
temporarily, if he judged such a 
course better. The announcement of 
this fact shows that the authorities 
at the Seat of Government recognised 
from the first that Oude was the 
centre of the insurrection, and the 
heart of the danger. After long de- 
liberation, Sir Henry resolved to re- 
main at Lucknow. We have little 
hesitation in saying—looking at the 
matter through the light of after 
events—that it would have been more 
advisable to have abandoned the Resi- 
dency, retiring to Allahabad; but the 
Chief Commissioner had no concep- 
tion of the aggravated perils by which 
he was surrounded, and expected re- 
inforcements at so early a moment 
that he had written to Cawnpore 
encouraging Sir Hugh Wheeler to 
hold out, when the provisions of the 
latter were reduced to eight days’ 
supply. Mr. Rees thinks that the 
moral effect of abandoning Luck- 
now would have been ruinous to the 
government; but the natives were 
not blind regarding our position— 
= knew our exact power, and 
could make a fair calculation as to 
our hope of assistance at various 
ints, as well as the ultimate rein- 
orcing of our army from England. 
Long before the question of relin- 
quishing Lucknow required consider- 
ation, our prestige was lost, and the 
Sepoys were able to estimate every 
thing we could do. The only thing 
they forgot in their considerations 
was British pluck ; it has saved India, 
and more than restored the prestige 
lost for a time. Oude was irrecover- 
ably gone. The case could not have 
been worse. It is, therefore, an in- 
teresting speculation whether Luck- 
now might not, ere this, have been 
again in our hands, and the entire 
province reconquered, had Sir Henry 
retired, with the object of returning 
with a large army to recover his 
authority. After the beginning of 
June, however, retreat became im- 
possible. Tens of thousands of armed 
men occupied the roads of communi- 

. cation. The daks were stopped. 
All was doubt to Sir Henry Law- 
rence beyond the precincts of the Re- 
sidency. A terra incognita stretched 
round him. He did not know what 
was to be encountered, or for a long 
time how far the insurrection in other 
parts of India had been successful. It 
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was only possible, then, to make the 
most of his opportunities for defence, 
and repose trustin Providence. Accord- 
ingly, this great man was everywhere 
hurrying on the works. While others 
exclaimed with the despairing in the 
great siege of old, 

* Venit summa dies, et ineluctabile tem- 
pus,” 
he cheered drooping spirits ; imparted 
hope to the soldiery; personally di- 
rected every thing that went forward; 
cared for the women and children 
with kindness like that of a father; 
his self-command never deserting 
him; his mastery of details being 
complete. The res dura sat heavily 
upon him, but he was the most cheer- 
ful person in the garrison. As he 
passed along the lines, the men 
shouted, “Long life to Sir Henry; 
long live Sir Henry,” while cheers 
ran through the groups. Such greet- 
ings, the soldier was wont to say, 
were better than sleep. 

Many untoward things occurred to 
vex the spirit of the overburdened 
Commissioner, the gloomiest of which 
was the result of a quarrel between 
the wives of two soldiers. After the 
belligerent matrons had exhausted 
their anger upon each other’s dress 
and person, not satisfied, they ap- 
Salad to their husbands, and the 
men having taken up the strife, one, 
a Sergeant-Major Keogh, of the 7th 
Light Cavalry, drew his pistol and 
shot his opponent dead. The dismal 
effect of such an occurrence, and its 
mischievous influence, at such a junc- 
ture, can scarcely be conceived at this 
distance of time. About the same time 


Sir Henry made several state prison- ff 
ers, one of whom was Mustapha Ally fF 
Khan, the ex-king’s elder brother, ff 


who had the right to the throne, his 
brother having prevented his acces- 
sion by falsely declaring him insane. 
This man’s history affords a glimpse 
of the royal intrigues in Oude, which, 


for generations before, had deluged f 
Mus 
tapha was of perfectly sound mind, f 
and wore on his head neither turban § 


the province with bloodshed. 


nor cap, saying, that “a crown only 
should encircle his brows.” 

The middle of June was a period 
of tragical occurrences to individuals 
Several officers were brutally mur 
dered. The wantonness of most of 
those acts was fearful. In each case 
the most savage brutality was at 
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companied by the basest treachery. 
One instance displays the utter un- 
trustworthiness of the Hindoo cha- 
racter. An officer had given his 
weapon to his servant, an old, and 
aeppet to be faithful dependant, 
while he mounted his horse ; and in- 
stantly his back was turned the ruffian 
shot him through the head. Mr. Rees 
relates another occurrence displaying 
the cruelty of the native soldiery ; it 
is known as the fate of the Shahje- 
hanpore refugees :— 

“ A party of the men who had served 
under Orr, when he commanded a 
king’s regiment during the native rule, 
forced themselves upon the party as an 
escort. Captain Orr, before allowing 
the pepors to accompany them, as well 
as himself and his family, first made 
them swear on the head of a Brahmin 
jemadar, or native otlicer, the most sa- 
cred oath a Hindoo can take, that they 
would not touch a hair of their heads. 
They had scarcely set out a short dis- 
tance, however, when the Sepoys obliged 
the ladies and children to leave their 
carriages and to walk. The gentlemen, 
fourteen in number, were murdered, 
one by one, near Mithowly, and the whole 
of the ladies and children, certain of 
their coming fate, assembled together 
in one body, were shot down while 
kneeling and singing a hymn.” 

On the occasion of the mutiny of 
the military cavalry police of Luck- 
now, Captain Weston signalized him- 
self by an act of daring—one of the 
many chronicled by Mr. Rees. It 
was on the night of the 11th of June 
that the men rebelled. On hearing 
of it, the captain galloped to their 


) barracks, attended by two native 

















| sowars only, and forthwith harangued 


the Sepoys. His undaunted bearing 
astounded them : 

“He rode up alone, and entering into 
parley with them, asked permission to 
address them. This they said he could 
not be allowed to do without the sanc- 
tion of the chief they had elected. This 
Man, mounted on heabeck, who di- 
fected all their movements, and who 
every now and then waved his sword 
at us and animated his men, however, 
tefused to sanction his speaking to the 
Sepoys, a proof that he feared that 
) s remonstrance might lead some 
of the men to return to their duty. 
One fellow levelled his musket at Cap- 
fain Weston. Bravery, even with such 
scoundrels as the Sepoys had 
hémselves to be, always insures 

A dozen arms were at once 
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musket of the would-be murderer, 
‘What,’ said they, ‘ who would kill such 
a brave man as this!’ Captain Weston 
rode back to our force unharmed.” 


Mr. Rees goes too far, when he 
says that valour “always” exacted 
respect from the native soldiery. Un- 
fortunately, the instance cited is a 
startling exception, not the illustra- 
tion of arule. In a thousand other 
cases the Sepoys displayed scarcely 
credible baseness, vindictiveness, and 
ferocity. 

With the termination of June came 
the disastrous affair at Chinhutt. We 
take up the thread of events from 
the 23rd. On the morning of that 
day, as “ A Staff Officer” informs us, 
a letter was received from Colonel 
(afterwards General) Neill, command- 
ing Allahabad, reporting all well. 
750 Europeans had arrived, and 1,000 
more were expected next day. This 
announcement raised the hopes of 
Sir H. Lawrence; but the gleam was 
to be transient. The same day, at 
sunset, a communication from Sir 
Hugh Wheeler stated that things 
were at the very worst with him. 
Sir Henry could only reply that he 
was himself threatened by eight or 
ten native regiments, encamped near 
Lucknow. As it was subsequently 
discovered, a far larger force even 
than this had been prepared for the 
annihilation of the devoted garrison. 

At the same period a reward of a 
lac of rupees was offered for the Nana, 
dead or alive, and cholera, which 
had been ravaging the Residency, 
was only abated to be succeeded by 
small-pox, to which several of the 
ladies fell victims. 

Sir Henry was in this dilemma 
when he resolved to attack the ene- 
my at Chinhutt. That unfortunate 
attempt “A Staff Officer’ passes 
over in a paragraph, avoiding details, 
and scarcely stating the result. Mr. 
Rees, however, devotes to it an entire 
chapter; and, as an active and gal- 
lant combatant in the affair, describes 
it with much force. 

Spies reported to Sir Henry Law- 
rence that the enemy were posted ten 
miles from Lucknow, 5,000 strong. 
Those traitorous informants had an 
understanding with the rebels, and 
purposely misled us. Instead of five, 
the native chiefs had over fifteen 
thousand men, strongly placed, and 
having a heavy artillery. Thus we 
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were snared; and had the rebel lead- 
er’s plans not been frustrated by the 
misconceptions of his subordinates, 
not a single British soldier would have 
survived the retreat. There were 
other things against us. The moment 
the fight began, the police force, 
which had fora longtime been waver- 
ing, went over to the enemy, appa- 
rently by a preconcerted arrangement. 
At the same time, the native gunners, 
without firing a shot, cut the traces 
of their horses, and escaped, some 
going over to the opposite side, others 
dashing into the country to spread 
everywhere the intelligence of our 
utter defeat. After much good blood 
had been fruitlessly shed, and many 
deeds of heroism performed, Sir 
Henry ordered a retirement, and the 
enemy, having pursued feebly, the 
Residency was again reached, and 
from that day the Siege Proper began. 

The enemy’s cavalry were led by a 
European! This villain, who wore 
the undress of a European officer, was 
a young man of twenty-five, tall, 
handsome, and apparently an excel- 
lent soldier. He was seen waving 
his sword, and rallying his men. Mr. 
Rees thinks he may have been a Rus- 
sian, or one of the renegade Chris- 
tians, who had assumed native habits 
for corrupt purposes. In later 
emergencies, it was also perceived 
that the enemy had obtained the as- 
sistance of European leaders. 

The retreat was broken and dis- 
orderly; but several of the British 
cavalry exhibited great humanity, 
even to wounded Sepoys of our few 
faithful companies. One gallant fel- 
low dismounted, gave his horse to the 
bleeding man, and ran for his life: 


«In fact, almost every cavalry volun- 
teer was encumbered with two, three, 
and even four foot soldiers—one,perhaps, 
holding his hand, another laying fast 
hold on the crupper, the tail of the 
horse, or the stirrup, or onall together.” 


Our merchant author tells strange 
stories of out-of-the-way wounds re- 


ceived in this action. Were his 
veracity not unimpeachable, and the 
thing stated probable, though strange, 
we should express incredulity regard- 
ing Lieutenant Farquhar’s dinner of 
lead, the nature of which the lieu- 
tenant himself describes in the follow- 
ing language :— 

** As for myself, when I got to the 
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European hospital, I found Dr. Boyd, 
of the 32nd, and Dr. Fayrer (both of 
whom I knew very well), ready to 
attend on me. ‘They put me to a great 
deal of pain in probing the wound, and 
taking out pieces of the fractured jaw; 
but they could not make out what 
had become of the ball, and I was not 
wiser. The doctors believed at first that 
it was all up with me, thinking that the 
bullet had lodged in my head. Ten 
days afterwards, however, I discovered 
that I had swallowed and digested it ;— 
my digestion must have been good at 
the time! The ball, on going through 
my jaw, must have taken the direction 
of my throat, and I must then have 
swallowed it, together with the blood 
collecting in my mouth. The ball, 
when it struck me, must have been 
getting spent; otherwise, it would prob- 
ably have gone through both jaws, and 
come out on the opposite side.” 


The affair of Chinhutt weighed 
upon Sir Henry Lawrence. As his 
men were flying, he was observed 
standing on a bridge, wringing his 
hands, and exclaiming, in a state of 
abstraction, “My God! my God! and 
I brought them to this.’ He had 
been confident of success in the con- 
flict, and would have secured it, had 
he not been studiedly misled as to 
the position and strength of the Sepoy 
army. Anticipating a triumphant 
return, he had ordered his carriage to 
meet him half way ; but the horses 
were taken out to escape with, and the 
vehicle left sticking in the sand. The 
British loss was serious: 118 Euro- 
pean officers and men were killed, 
and 182 natives were slain or missing. 
Mr. Rees reprints an admirable sketch 
of the state of the Residency previous 
to the battle, from the pen of Lady 
Inglis ; and a vivid picture of the 
engagement, by Mr. John Lawrence. 

Nith this defeat came the crisis in 
Lucknow. Panic was universal. The 
standard of revolt floated in the 
ascendant. There was now nothing 
left but to garrison every defensible 
point in the Residency, and bear the 
attack of the victorious foe. When 
this necessity was perceived, ranks 
wreviously faithful rapidly thinned. 

he coolies first showed their heels. 
Many of the servants decampeil. 
Ladies and gentlemen were, therefore, 
obliged to fulfil menial offices, even 
for the common soldiers, to allow the 
fighting men to continue at their 
posts. Drawing water, washing 
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clothes,.and cooking food, were the 
least disagreeable of these duties. 
Privacy was destroyed. Class was 
abolished. Every man capable of 
digging a mine or trench was obliged 
so to employ himself, if he could not 
defend a rampart. At the outset, the 
volunteers, such as Mr. Rees, were 
awkward in martial affairs ; but the 
worst shot soon became expert in the 
use of the rifle, as necessity quickened 
his eye, and rendered his hand 
steadier. 

With the plan of the Residency 
and its purlieus attached to the 
volume, the reader will be able to 
trace the nature of the Defence, and 
estimate its difficulties. In the Resi- 
dency itself, which was the main 
object of attack throughout, there 
were cooped up from eight hundred 
to a thousand souls, ofticers, men, 
women, children, and wounded. 

As has generally been the case in 
similar circumstances, during the ear- 
lier weeks of the Siege, the stock of 
provisions was not husbanded ; and 
we are led to suppose, from Mr. Rees’ 
remarks in certain cases, that regula- 
tions for economizing the resources of 
the garrison were pretermitted. Wine 
and brandy, which would have been 
invaluable in the smallest quantities 
to the sick at a later period, had been 
consumed without thrift. 

Every thing that could be made to 
serve the purpose was converted into 
a barricade. The most novel of these 
defences was formed of the priceless 
library of Captain Hayes. This gen- 
tleman had asad an immense 
treasury of curious Oriental manu- 
scripts, and the standard scientific 
works of almost every European na- 
tion, with dictionaries of almost every 
language spoken on earth, from the 
patois of Bretagne to Cingalese, Cop- 
tic, and ancient Chaldee. Little sus- 
pected he, while adding shelf to shelf, 
and heaping up his valuable literary 
store, at vast cost of time and money, 
that its ultimate use would be to stop 
the bullets of treacherous Sepoys. 
Yet, so it was; along with every 
available article of furniture, car- 
riages, carts, boxes of stationery, and 
every conceivable household utensil, 
the captain’s library withstood the 
enemy’s fire through many a hot day’s 
work. 

Soon after the regular siege began, 
it was observed that the artillery of 
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the enemy did greater execution than 
the Sepoy gunners had been expected 
to attain. Afterwards it became 
known that European officers man- 
aged their guns. Mr. Rees accuses 
Captains Rotton and Savory of this 
infamy. The former was an English- 
man, and we earnestly trust the au- 
thor is mistaken, for it would be pain- 
ful to believe that a British soldier 
would turn the cannon of the sanguin- 
ary barbarian on his own countrymen. 
Mr. Rees advances no proofs respect- 
ing the two individuals whom he 
names as traitors of the deepest dye, 
but describes them thus : 


‘*Their character may well make 
them suspected of such treachery. 
They had both adopted native habits, 
costumes, and ideas, and had always 
kept aloof from European society. The 
tormer was a retired Company’s officer, 
an Englishman, who for many years 
had received the pension of a captain. 
The latter was a man born in Lucknow, 
whose daughters were married to Mus- 
sulmans, and whose sons served as na- 
tive officers or troopers in the late king's 
army. He himself commanded a por- 
tion of the ex-king’s artillery. Both 
these persons were said to have adypted 
the Mahommedan faith. 

‘*A Frenchman, named Leblond, as 
great a villain as ever breathed, also an 
apostate, probably likewise joined the 
insurgents; and a young man, whose 
name I do not wish to mention, on ac- 
count of his family, was most probably 
the person who had commanded the 
enemy’s cavalry at Chinhutt.” 


If true, this is very sad. After a 
short interval it was found that the 
Muchee Bawn could not be defended. 
It was, therefore, blown up. The 
shock resembled an pa ein The 
French proverb, // y a un Dieu pour 
les wrognes, was illustrated in the 
case of one of the occupants of the 
fort, whose tale is thus told. Having 
been intoxicated and asleep in a 
corner, 


‘*He had been thrown into the air, 
had returned unhurt to mother earth, 
continued his drunken sleep again, had 
awoke next morning, found the fort, to 
his surprise, a mass of deserted ruins, 
and quietly walked back to the Resi- 
dency without being molested by a 
soul, and even bringing with him a pair 
of bullocks attached to a cart of ammu- 
nition. It is very probable that the 
debris of those extensive buildings must 
have seriously injured the adjacent 
houses, and even many of the rebel army, 
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thus giving the fortunate man the means 
of escaping.” 

On the 2nd of July, the brave Sir 
Henry Lawrence received his death- 
wound. A shell, bursting in the room 
where he sat, wounded him in the 
leg. Amputation was performed ; but 

. Rees makes the strongest reflec- 
tions 7 the skill of the surgeons, 
none of whose amputations were suc- 
cessful. Sir Henry’s case was no ex- 
ception. He died on the 4th, and so 
serious a matter was this regarded, 
that his demise was concealed from 
the garrison as longas possible. His 
corpse had no obsequies. A hurried 
prayer, and the earth received it, while 
the roar of the Sepoy artillery accom- 
= his funeral. In every a 

was a great man—one of India’s 
most exalted heroes and ablest ad- 
ministrators. His fertility of resource 
Was amazing ; and he possessed one 
excellent quality in a man bearing 
serious responsibilities—namely, that 
accidental occurrences, disconcertin 
his plans, did not ruffle his usu: 
composure, or unhinge his faculties. 
He was ever calm, seldom stern, 
never weak. He spoke little at all 
times; and from the moment when 
the siege reached its hottest, he wore 
amore cheerful aspect, as if struggling 
against the fatigues which oppresse 
his bodily capacity, and aiming at a 
bearing calculated to animate those 
whose fate was bound up with his 
own. His last act was the appoint- 
ment of Colonel Inglis to command 
the troops, and Major Banks as his 
successor in the Commissionership. 

July was the month of sorties, most 
of which were resultless, Theseverest 
were at Innes’ outpost. In these ef- 
forts many were badly wounded, even 
where victory declared for the garri- 
son, and the women had a more 
onerous task, day after day, in the 
hospital. Unburied carcasses of ani- 
mals about this time began to accu- 
mulate, and the stench thence pro- 
ceeding, joined to the influences of 
insufficient food, bad water, and no 
opportunities of cleanliness, produced 
an increased rate of sickness. In this 
month, too, the enemy’s ammunition 
failed them, and they began to dis- 
charge round billets of wood, pieces 
of iron, copper coins, and even bul- 
locks’ horns—any thing, in fact, that 
was available. rumour got abroad 
in the middle of the month that rein- 
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foreements were approaching ; but it 
was a cruel invention. The best thing 
that befel the sufferers was a visita- 
tion of incessant and heavy rain for 
some days, which was valuable in a 
sanitary point of view. Until the 
garrison got accustomed to the noisy 
valour of Jack Sepoy, much trouble 
was given by the shouting of the 
enemy, as theyintended attack. Their 
bugles would suddenly sound, and 
“ Leea, leea, jalloo bahadour !” “ It is 
taken (the entrenchment) ; advance, 
my braves !” would resound through 
their ranks, even when no movement 
was intended. There was meaning 
in this clamorous show of hostility, 
however, the foe manifestly thinking 
that such surprises would weary out 
the garrison. 

In the early as of July the rebels 
made an attack of a determined na- 
ture, which the British, taking for one 
of the usual feints, had almost been 
a into disregarding until too 
late. The alarm was given fortunately 
in time, and every arm was put in re- 
quisition to resist the assault. Even 
the sick were called out :— 

‘It was heartrending to see these 
poor fellows staggering along to the 
scenes of action, pale, trembling with 
weakness, and several of them bleeding 
from their wounds, which re-opened by 
the exertions they made.” 


It was a life or death struggle to 
each individual in the devoted rem- 
nant :— 


“One unfortunate wretch, with only 
one arm, was seen hanging to the para- 
pet of the hospital entrenchments, with 
his musket ; but the momentary strength 
which the fear of being butchered in his 
bed and the desire of revenge had given 
him was too much forhim. He died in 
the course of the day.” 


Had not the enemy, on another oc- 
casion, forgotten their ladders, Innes’ 
outpost might have been taken. Every 
hour, in fact, revealed a new danger, 
which was only averted by a fresh 
act of heroism. The great conflict of 
July lasted for seven hours, and ter- 
minated in a loss of 1,000 men to the 
ye In the latter part of the 
month a plague of flies, as bad as 
Egypt’s, passed over the Residency. 
The mass of putrid matter collected 
in corners of the outbuildings attract- 
ed dense flocks of those insects. They 
swarmed in millions. The ground 
was black with them ; they mixed 
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with every article of food ; covered 
the dress, permitted no slee , and 
added more than might be thought 
possible to the absolute horrors of this 
protracted Siege. 

With the commencement of August 
came a diminution of food, and un- 
settling reports of mining by the 
enemy. “Our grand diet,” says Mr. 
Rees, “consisted of coarse, exceed- 
ingly coarse, attah (ground corn, with 
all the husks unsifted), mashdall (a 
ae black slippery kind of lentils), 
and bitter salt.” It wasnow that the 
recklessness of the consumption in- 
dulged in at the beginning of the Siege 
was regretted. Tantalizing reports of 
succour added to the trying nature of 
each day’s operations of defence. On 
the 14th of August there were symp- 
toms of despair settling upon the pre- 
viously buoyant workmen and soldiers. 
The regular European losses were 
about eight per day, while occasional 
serious occurrences terminated fatally 
to four or five times that number. On 
the 17th, things were at a crisis of 
peril, and the men seemed to be on 
the brink of loss of reason. Our au- 


thor utters his deep cry at length, and 
he was all through particularly san- 
guine :— 

** As for death, it stares one constantly 


in the face. Not daily, not hourly, but 
minute after minute, second after se- 
cond, my life, and every other's, is in 
jeopardy. Balls fall at our feet, and we 
continue the conversation without re- 
mark; bullets graze our very hair, and 
we never speak of them. Narrow es- 
capes are so very common that women 
and children cease to notice them.” 


On the 30th of August there was a 
glimmer of hope given to the gar- 
rison. Ungud, the messenger from 
Cawnpore, arrived with news that our 
troops had everywhere beaten the 
enemy, but had been obliged to retire 
on Cawnpore temporarily for rein- 
forcements. But was he a reliable 
person? Could the tale be true? It 
was very generally disbelieved. 

“ A siege,” writes Mr. Rees, in his 
journal at this date— 

“Ts, certainly, the best school to learn 
character. People show themselves in 
their true light, and throw off the mask 
oy wear in society. One's good or 

character becomes apparent at once. 
Many a kind action here I have seen 
performed by people whom I had con- 
sidered harsh and proud ; and men with 
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smiling faces, polite, and noted for their 
obliging disposition, proved themselves 
selfish in the extreme. They might 
enjoy delicacies before your face, and 
though they knew you to be hungry, 
would never ask you to partake of them, 
even if they had more than enough for 
themselves. People to whom, during 
the first month of the siege, I had given 
all sorts of little luxuries, afterwards 
refused me a handful of flour, a teaspoon- 
ful of sugar, or a few leaves of tea, and 
yet they had stores of all. It was infa- 
mous! Self, self, self—how general 
that feeling was, especially among tlie 
rich. Anda poor serjeant’s wife, or a 
common soldier, would occasionally give 
me a something that, though in the 
everyday course of life one would 
scarcely say a ‘thank you’ for, is now 
prized above gold, pearls, diamonds, and 
rubies, of which, apropos, one may have 
as many as one pleases for a few rupees, 
for a cigar, a glass of brandy, or a little 
tobacco.” 


In September the prices were— 
“attah,” one rupee per seer; ghee 
(very rancid), ten rupees per seer ; 
sugar, sixteen rupees a seer ; country 
leaf-tobacco, two rupees a leaf; a 
dozen of brandy, 180 rupees—and the 
last was scarcely to be had at all. 
Deprat, the Frenchman of our pre- 
vious acquaintance, Mr. Rees’ com- 
panion, having closed a brave career 
in this month, and being known as a 
loose individual in the matter of reli- 
gious views, was refused Christian 
sepulture by the Roman Catholic 
chaplain, who receives, in conse- 
quence, a sharp castigation from the 
author. The Veckestans pastor acted 
very differently. Mr. Rees says of 
Deprat:— 


‘Throughout the siege Deprat be- 
haved splendidly. At Gubbins’s bat- 
tery he acted as an artillery officer as 
well as a rifleman, and performed some 
deeds of bootless boldness which none 
but a Frenchman or a madman would 
think of. ‘Come on!’ would he often 
shout in his broken Hindostanee 
‘come on ye cowardly sons of defiled 
mothers! Are you afraid to advance? 
Are you men or women?’ And then 
the reply—‘ Cursed dog of an infidel! I 
know thee! Thou art Deprat, the 
Frenchman, living near the iron bridge. 
We'll yet kill you. Be sure of this. 
Here goes!’ and a rifle-ball would whis- 
tle past his ears.” 


Mr. Rees seems—we may say here 
—to be very partial to the Volun- 
teers; their feats of valour were im- 
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mense. On the 22nd of September 
sounds of joy ran through the garri- 
son; spies, whose tidings could not be 
doubted, brought word that Generals 
Havelock and Outram were ap- 
proaching. 

Courage, brave garrison; deliver- 
ance is nigh. See, the victorious 
British are entering the city. How 
terrific is the cannonade that rages ! 
Cover that bridge of boats with the 
telescope ; observe that it is covered 
with the flying “Babalogue.” Hur- 
rah! Again; hurrah! 

The Highlanders are nearing the 
Residency, after tremendous street- 
fighting. The enthusiasm is inex- 
pressible. Some laugh with joy; 
others cry like children. The sick 
leap into newness of life. The 
wounded feel their pain no longer. 
They cheer in their beds, as the sounds 
without tell what a great redemption 
has been achieved. Dying men on 
their pallets expire in the effort to 
utter their rejoicing, and every heart, 
even the most debased and sceptical, 
is resolved into prayer. As the de- 
liverers pour in, the shouts recur 
through the lines—those hearty rally- 
ing cries of a despairing host. The 
saviours, officers and men, are 
shaken by the hand, and inundated 
with questions. 


‘*How eagerly we listened to their 
stories! With what sentiments of gra- 
titude, and pride, and pleasure, we 
heard what emgniy our isolated posi- 
tion had excited, not only throughout 
India, but in all classes of people in 
England! With what anxiety we, who 
had been shut out of all communication 
with the rest of the world, listened to 
the news they brought us of the stations 
of India. We now heard the true par- 
ticulars of the Cawnpore massacre for 
the first time. But we also heard how 
fearfully that gallant officer, Brigadier 
Neill, had exacted vengeance for the 
dishonour and murder of our country- 
women, the relatives and friends of 
many in the garrison. It was with 
grief and sorrow, mingled with a savage 
delight at the vengeance inflicted upon 
at least some of the murderers, that we 
received this news.” 


That night was a pleasant one in 
the garrison ; and among the good 
things related by the new comers was 
the cules — 

“ A Highlander’s piper, who had lost 
his way, suddenly found one of the 
enemy’s cavalry, sabre in hand, about to 
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cut him down. His rifle had been fired 
off, and he had no time to use his bayonet. 
‘A bright idea,’ said he, ‘struck me. 
All at once I seized my pipe, put it to 
my mouth, and gave forth a shrill tone, 
which so started the fellow, that he 
bolted like a shot, evidently imagining 
that it was some infernal machine.’ ” 


A few days afterwards gloom again 
pervaded the garrison, when it was 
discovered that the Sepoys had 
burned some of our wounded alive, 
and cut up the rest in the most hor- 
rible manner. Havelock had not 
arrived a moment too soon. It would 
have been impossible for the Resi- 
dency to have held out much longer. 
Every portion of it had been per- 
forated with cannon balls: 435 cannon 
balls, that fell in the brigade mess, 
“were actually counted.” 10,000 
cannon balls, by Mr. Rees’ estimate, 
fell within the defences ; the musket 
bullets had reached myriads, and the 
defence had lost us 400 men, who 
—_ in the churchyard. 

-lenty, for a time, followed Sir 
Henry Havelock’s coming. The 
Tehree Kothee, a palace on the river 
side, had fallen into our hands, and 
plunder was the order of the day : 

‘*Everywhere might be seen people 
helping themselves to whatever they 
pleased. Jewels, shawls, dresses, pieces of 
satin, silk, broadcloths, coverings, richly 
embroidered velvet saddles for horses 
and elephants, the most magnificent 
divan carpets, studded with pearls, 
dresses of cloth of gold, turbans of the 
most costly brocade, the finest muslins, 
the most valuable swords and poniards, 
thousands of flint guns, caps, muskets, 
ammunition, cash, books, pictures, Euro- 
pean clocks, English clothes, full-dress 
officers’ uniforms, epaulettes, aiguilettes, 
manuscripts, charms; vehicles of the 
most grotesque forms, shaped like fish, 
dragons, and sea-horses; imaunns, or 
representations of the prophet’s hands, 
cups, saucers, cooking utensils, china- 
ware enough to set up fifty merchants 
in Lombard-streect, scientific instru- 
ments,” &c. 


What were these baubles to a starv- 
ing garrison? There was but a small 
quantity of provisions found in the 
places entered by the troops, and the 
recruitment of the British force ren- 
dered necessary, when the place was 
re-besieged, a very careful use of the 
small stock of food remaining. 

The defection of Maun Sing, Mr. 
Rees attributes to the failure of Gene- 
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ral Havelock in his attempt to clear 
the city. This powerful chief had 
been wavering, but now went over to 
the enemy ; and his, and other cases 
of a similar kind, extort from the 
author the remark :—“There is no 
such word as gratitude in the Hindos- 
tanee language. ‘Nimakhalaly’ only 
means ‘fidelity to one’s salt.’ Natives, 
in future, must be ruled with a rod of 
iron.” 

The renewed Siege continued with 
few fresh incidents. Stimulated b 
our failure, the native army Seal 
heart again, and things would soon 
have been even worse at the Residency 
than before the arrival of the Generals, 
had not Sir Colin Campbell providen- 
tially been despatched to India in the 
nick of time, and had he not, with the 
spirit of a true soldier, and the promp- 
titude of genius, hurried up from Cal- 
eutta to take the command of an 
inadequate force, rather than risk the 
ultimate and disgraceful loss of so 

loriously defended a spot as the 

mucknow Residency. On the 10th 
of November the Commander-in- 
Chief was reported at Alumbagh. 
Into the operations undertaken by Sir 
Colin “A Staff Officer” does not en- 
ter. He stops his diary with the first 
relief. On the whole, his narrative, 
Gf such it can be called) is meagre. 

r. Rees, on the other hand, brings 
down his attractive record to the final 
victory, though it must, in justice to 
the original garrison be borne in mind, 
that the period of highest peril and 
greatest renown was that which pre- 
eeded the coming of Havelock. 

The episode of Mr. Kavanagh’s 
visit to Sir Colin Campbell with des- 

tehes, is the most striking feature 
inthe later chapters. This gentleman 
volunteered for a hazardous enter- 
prise. Disguised as a Budmash, or 
irregular soldier of the city, bearing 
sword andshield, wearing native-made 
shoes, tight trousers, a yellow silk 
koordah, a cream-coloured turban, and 
his face and shoulders coloured with 
lamp-black, he penetrated the rebel 
army in safety, passing their sentries 
closely, and brought to the Alumbagh 
to Sir Colina a ae of the state 
of Lucknow. He rendered eminent 
service by this daring act. 

When the Commander-in-Chief 
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entered the Residency on his finall 
triumphing over the Sepoys, an inci- 
dent occurred which evinced his 
readiness to administer a sharp and 
deserved rebuke :— 

**Mr. Gubbins, amongst others, 
pressed forward to meet the general, 
who, according to what we then heard, 
was invited by him to a dinner, which 
was accepted. It is said there were 
champagne and claret, saucisses aur 
truffes, hermetically sealed, and truffled 
provisions of all kinds, vegetables and 
meats in plenty, provided for his Ex- 
cellency’s palate; but Sir Colin, tar 
from feeling pleased at the splendid 
repast spread out for him, refused to 
partake of it. ‘* How is it, Mr. Gubbins, 
that these things were not given to the 
starving garrison?’ were his words.”’ 


Mr. Rees has another tale regarding 
Sepoy impertinence in playing, as they 
marched against us, such orthodox 
British airs on their bands as “The 
Standard-Bearer’s Watch,” “ See the 
Conquering Hero comes,” and, worst 
of all, the endeared strains of “The 
Girl I left behind me!” There was 
a good deal of suffering to the weak 
in moving from the Residency, but 
Sir Colin’s care of them was unceasing 
and tender. There was some hard, 
though desultory fighting, too, during 
the progress of which Sir Henry 
Havelock expired. Mr. Rees simply, 
but not without force, epitaphs the 
hero and the Christian :— 

‘* Havelock had been a religious man. 
He had always family worship, and never 
undertook an expedition without having 
previously implored the Divine aid. It 
was this confidencein Providence which 
made him go on to assumed victory, and 
to conquer every difficulty in his way.” 


We may here suitably conclude our 
resumé of the Great Defence of Luck- 
now—aneventin Indian history which 
has no parallel since the conquest of 
Clive. The exhibitions of moral 
dignity made while it continued, by 
British soldiers, under circumstances 
of the most trying nature, reflect 
credit upon the national character ; 
and it is ngt too much to say that 
these have done more to convince the 
Sepoy of our superiority in arms, and 
the world of our undiminished mili- 
tary spirit, than would the most bril- 
liant exploits in the open field. 
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LIFE AND DEATH IN TIPPERARY. 
4 STORY FOUNDED ON FACT. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE scene was a brilliant one to those 
who witnessed it. The barn was wide, 
high, and smoothly floored, so that no 
inequalities incommoded the footing 
of the dancers. Goodly-sized tallow 
candles were stuck in the corners of 
the apartment, flaring out luridly, as 
the blaze of each wavered and flick- 
ered in a breeze that occasionally 
pierced the chinks of the doors. 

Neddy Nogher, the half-blind fid- 
dler, with white eyebrows and eye- 
lashes, and Jack Mulligan, the whole- 
blind piper, sat near each other at the 
head of the ball-room, now and then 
exchanging low words of conversation, 
and uttering mysterious chucklings, 
while the young ladies of the party 
were ranged modestly all together, in 
a line against one of the walls, ar- 
rayed in all the splendour of new and 
gaudy cotton gowns, and waiting to 
be bowed out of their seats by the 
gallant youths who formed an opposi- 
tion line of attraction. There were, 
besides, knots of elderly and married 
women, who had come to look on and 
gossip together ; and pervading the 
atmosphere strongly was an odour of 
tobacco and whiskey—for Neddy and 
Jack liked pipes and poteen, and 
whenever the dancers paused to rest 
themselves each musician regaled him- 
self to his heart’s content. They had 
both just finished a good smoke. 

“Now, Neddy, give us the reel of 
Tullyugly,” called out adashing young 
fellow with a profusion of dark hair 
and whisker, and a bandit light in his 
black eve as he started from his seat 
and stood in the middle of the floor ; 
“ strike it up, man, for it’s the finest 
tune you know !” 

“‘ Bedad that’s true for you, Peter 
Fogarty,” said a dwarfish little wo- 
man, scareely four feet high, who 
stood among a group of lookers on ; 
“but it’s yerself that knows what's 
what.” is last speaker stood in all 
the freedom of widowhood for the se- 
cond time in her life, and, in spite of 
her large head and short figure, was 
still a favourite with the darker sex. 

“Catch Pety ever makin’ a mistake 


about the purtiness of a tune or any- 
thin’ else,” observed an elderly un- 
married female, whose features and 
wits had become rather sharpened by 
time ; and instinctively, as she spoke, 
her eye wandered to a spot where the 
fairest girl in the barn was sitting. 
Never did West-end ball-room con- 
tain a more beautiful creature. Slight 
and graceful, with features nobly 
formed, and cheeks slightly flushed, 
she sat leaning against the black wall 
of the barn, her red lips a little parted, 
so as to disclose teeth like pearls. 
There was much pride in the expres- 
sion of her countenance—almost hau- 
teur; and her eye had a dreamy look, 
as if her thoughts were not centred 
upon any thing present ; her dress was 
neat, her hair arranged in many a 
glossy braid, and the small hand that 
she raised occasionally to press upon 
her forehead, showed that she was not 
accustomed to hard work. The eyes 
of Mrs. Fagan, the before-mentioned 
dwarfish widow, followed the di- 
rection of those of her companion, 
and something of grave distrust 
was marked upon her countenance 
as she contemplated the figure of 
the barn belle; and when she with- 
drew her eyes from her, she fixed 
them upon the athletic form of Peter 
Fogarty with a strange, uncertain ex- 
— Neddy Nogher was tuning 
nis fiddle, displaying during the pro- 
cess many a grotesque contortion of 
isage, common to such operations, 
and having tightened the strings and 
given a screw here and there, com- 
menced the first note of Tullyugly, 
whereupon Peter Fogarty approached 
the spot where the beauty of the night 
was sitting, and with a deep, by 
no means ungraceful, bow before her, 
denoted that he solicited her hand for 
the coming dance. Perhaps one or 
two people in the barn might have 
observed that another young man had 
started from his position against the 
wall, as soon as Neddy’s first strains 
of the reel were poured forth, and 
with eye fixed upon the beautiful 
Nelly Dillon, had seemed intent upon 
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daiming her for his er ; but on 
seeing that Peter Fogarty was too 
quick for him, he shrank back with a 
crest-fallen air, and sat down again, 
as if dancing with any one but Nelly 
could afford him no pleasure. 

“Tt isn’t fair to ask me to dance so 
often, Pety,”’ murmured Nelly, as she 
arose to become Fogarty’s partner. 

“Musha faith, an’ I have as much 
right to you as any one here,” replied 
the youth in an undertone, with a 
quick flash of his dark eye. 

Very dejected and perturbed was 
the crest-fallen Denis Ryan, as he sat 
against the barn wall, looking on the 
ground, while Neddy Nogher’s arm 
waxed more vigorous each moment, 
filling the apartment with the strains 
of Tullyugly, which were kept time 
to by the clatter of a score of feet. 

“Tsn’t it a pity that a body can’t 
stay longer ?’ murmured a pretty 
young woman with a consumptive 
flush on her cheek, as, at the close of 
this dance, she caught up a sleepy 
child in her arms, and prepared to 
leave the barn. “See what it is to 
be married, Mrs. Fagan, with half-a- 
dozen childhren;’ and with a sigh 
¢ real regret, the fair young mother 


k Nancy the crathur’s sorry to go 
so early,” said Mrs. Fagan, nodding 
her large head gravely, as a whiff of 
wind, consequent on the opening and 
closing of the door, blew through the 
barn. ‘They say the husband bates 
her, an’ more shame for him. What 
dye say to that, Pety Fogarty? Has 
a man a right to bate his wife ?”’ 

“To be sure he has if she desarves 
it,” replied Peter, shortly. 

“Then may ye never get a wife, 
bad cess to ye!” shouted Mrs. Fagan, 
flinging a clod of turf at him. “Now 
girls, what d’ye say to that? Which o’ 
yez id take him afther them words?” 

“Oh, not one of them, to be sure!” 
exclaimed Pety, with a half-sneering 
expression. “1 wouldn’t like to make 
the thrial, Mrs. Fagan.” 

“Maybe ye think ye’d get any one 
@ them ye liked,” retorted Mrs. Fagan. 

“Ay, and them I didn’t like, may- 


ma, £00,” said Pety. 

re was a shout raised at this ; 
and as Fogarty’s tall figure stood 
erect in the middle of the barn, 
muttered sentences of “Bad luck 
to his impedence!” “Set him up, 
indeed!” “I'd like him to go for 
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to ask me!” “Did ye ever hear the 
like !” ran through the female depart- 
ment, while, among the men, some 
smiled, because the girls were vexed, 
and others looked as fierce and an- 
ry as jealousy could make them. 
ety, who seemed the moving spirit 
of the scene, now called for another 
tune, and, with a quickness peculiar 
to her, Mrs. Fagan saw that he was 
meditating another dance with Nelly 
Dillon, when she called out, 

“Here, Pety, you'd betther take 
the widow this time, for bedad I 
don’t think any o’ the girls ’ill like 
to dance wid ye afther what has 
passed !” and stepping forward, the 
ively Mrs. Fagan stuck her hands in 
her sides, and jigged away, throwing 
her head from side to side, with 
perengata more comical than grace- 
ful. 

“Oh, with all the pleasure in 
life!” replied Fogarty, gallantly, “I’m 
highly Seanuall ;’ and, amid the 
laughter of many present, the quick- 
witted widow became his partner. 

“Tsn’t Bet Fagan the pleasant wo- 
man ?” whispered Nelly Dillon to her 
next neighbour, who fully assented to 
the observation. With all her seem- 
ing careless gaiety, Mrs. Fagan had 
some very deep thoughts too; and, as 
she stood before her chosen partner, 
she gave a sly glance of eneourage- 
ment to Denis Ryan, as she observed 
him advancing slowly to the fair 
Nelly, who, as well as her partner, 
looked confused and sheepish when 
she got up to dance. Every thing plea- 
sant must have an end in this world, 
and so had the dance that night in 
the barn. The candles grew shorter 
and shorter ; one by one the elderly 
women dropped away ; and such sen- 
tences as “ Come, Kitty, how will you 
be up for the washin’ at daylight to- 
morrow ;” or, “Oh, bedad I’m fairly 
bet out now any how wid the sleep !” 
or, “Ah thin, musha I wish a bod 
could dance for ever!” burst fi 
aon the lips < sundry fair ones as 
the y was breaking up. 

" Dimy Ryan’s to go home wid 
you, Nelly,” said the Widow Fagan, 
as she strutted over to Nelly Dillon. 
“Yer father laid them commands 


upon me. ‘Bet,’ says vy Hig you see 
Dinny at the dance, let him, an’ no 
other, bring Nelly home.’ So I said 


I would. Id go wid you myself, 
only I’m goin’ off wid Dan Phelan to 
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the fair at Knockmayle; an’ I’m not 
intendin’ to go home at all.” 

“And who was Dillon afraid ’id 
run away wid Nelly?” asked Pety 
Fogarty, with a dark sneer on his 
face, which the shrewd widow re- 
marked quickly enough. 

“Oh, bedad, there’s many’s the one 
’id be glad to make off wid her,” she 
replied, jokingly. 

“ He isn’t afraid of Dinny, though,” 
observed Peter, dryly. 

“Dinny’s a neighbour’s son, you 
know, and Pat has every dependence 
upon the family. Besides that, you 
know,” lowering her voice, “ Dinny’s 
so quiet in himself, he’s a’most like a 
young woman.” 

Peter looked out darkly into the 
night. The barn door was wide open, 
and the stars glimmered faintly in the 
sky. He put his hat on and walked 
out. He had scarcely gone many 
steps when a light figure came hur- 
riedly towards him, and a hand gently 
touched his arm. 

“Well, Nelly?” 

“For the love of all that’s good, 
don’t go wid the boys to the still to- 
night. I heerd that the gauger’s men 
are huntin’ close upon it, an’ there'll 
be murder, surely.” 

“What do I care?” muttered Fo- 
garty, angrily. “I don’t care a 
whistle for still or gauger ; and as for 
the murder——” 

“Oh, keep out o’ murder, any how, 
Pety,” hurriedly broke in Nelly. 
“Sure they say you had a hand in 
killin’ Misther Cooke, of Crossnalik.”’ 

“Who says it?” interrupted Fo- 
garty, fiercely, adding, in a defiant 
tone, “an’ if I hada hand in killin’ 
Cooke, didn’t he desarve it? There 
isn’t a landlord in Tipperary had as 
good a right to a shot.” 

“Keep out 0’ mischief, any how,” 
whispered Nelly ; and with this part- 
ing injunction she left him to join 
Denis Ryan, who was waiting to escort 
her home. The night, though breezy, 
had a warmth very unusual at that 
season of the year. It was already 
November, and still the blackberries 
hung on the bramble bushes, and the 
hoarse croak of the rail could be 
heard far in the meadows. Denis and 
Nelly took a short cut through the 
fields, and for some time their walk 
was pursued in silence. At length 
Denis spoke. 
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“T’m thinkin’, Nelly, you can’t 
care for me as much as I care for 
you, or you wouldn’t vex me the 
way you do, dancin’ and cocherin’ 
wid that ill-conducted fellow, Pety 
Fogarty, fornint every body.” 

“What can I do whin he spakes to 
me?” asked Nelly, in a slightly 
offended tone. “Don’t I know him 
since I was the height o’ that,” lay- 
ing her hand very near the ground 
indeed; “and whin he calls me to 
dance I can’t refuse; it wouldn’t be 
manners.” 

“ But, sure, if you weren’t civil to 
him he wouldn’t be wid you so often,” 
said Denis. “The counthry’s talkin’ 
of you all round, sayin’ yer makin’ a 
fool o’ me.” 

“Who cares what the counthry 
says t” said Nelly, whose eye flashed 
in the starlight ; “it says many’s the 
thing that isn’t true.” 

“ But, Nelly, I’ve got eyes myself,” 
murmured Ryan. 

“Dinny!” exclaimed the girl, pas- 
sionately, “if I thought you doubted 
me, even for a minnit, I’d lave you at 
wonst! I’d never open my lips to bid 
ye the time o’ day again!” And as 
she uttered the words her proud face 
looked prouder than ever. “ Were 
ever one o’ Pat Dillon’s childher 
counted to tell lies; and haven’t I 
told you, over and over again, that I'd 
never care for one as I care for 
you ?” 

“T know that, Nelly ; but——” 

“ Not a sintince more!” interrupted 
Nelly. “You’ve got my word, and 
that’s enough.” 

The white walls of farmer Dillon’s 
house now rose upto view. It was a 
comfortable domicile, clean and tidy, 
and more commodious than the ge- 
nerality of such houses in Ireland. 
It had its yard and garden, its de- 
tached out-offices; and the goodly- 
sized field in the rear was still stocked 
with potatoes, waiting to be dug out 
for winter and spring use. There was 
hay and straw in abundance, already 
gathered in, and altogether an air of 
peace and plenty reigned round this 
rustic home. Pat Dillon was as 
honest a man as Tipperary could boast 
of ; and Tipperary has its true hearts 
as well as any other county in Ireland. 
His sons were many, and all of un- 
blemished reputations. Not one of 
them had ever cracked a skull, or 
fired at a landlord in his life; and no 
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relative of the family, for the last 
thirty years, had been hung, which 
was saying a good deal for the Tip- 
perary respectability of the Dillons. 
Pat had twodaughters. The elder 
one a steady, dark-haired maiden who 
eschewed dances and merry meetings ; 
the other our fair friend, Nelly, who 
was the youngest of the family, and 
the pet and pride of the house. 
The farmer had for some time been 
aware that Denis Ryan was attached 
to his pretty daughter ; and as he be- 
longed to a family quite as respectable 
as his own, and was, moreover, a 
well-conducted, handsome young fel- 
low, neither he nor his wife had any 
objection to a match taking place be- 
tween the young people. Denis had, 
certainly, nothing to fear from his 
sweetheart’s purents; but there were 
times when a dread entered his breast 
that Nelly was only influenced by her 
family in receiving his attentions and 
tolerating his addresses. There were 
dark rumours afloat that she and 
Peter Fogarty had been lovers, even 
in childhood ; and he knew well that, 
as a wild lad in his teens, Peter had 
hovered round Nelly, continually de- 
yoted to her every wish. If Nelly 
had wanted a bird’s nest from the top 
of the highest tree, who had she 
alwys asked to climb for it? Pety. 
And did he ever refuse her? Oh, no! 
he never did ; nor would he if she had 
asked him to do much more for her. 
He gathered flowers from wild hills, 
and berries from the mountains for 
her, as offerings of his youthful love ; 
and if he shot a snipe or woodcock he 
nted it always toher. His boy- 
ish adoration may have passed away ; 
but if it had, it was only succeeded b 
the deep undying love of eabaed, 
Ardent of temperament, Fogarty loved 






“Drp ye hear the news, girls ?” asked 
Pat Dillon, as he came in to break- 
next morning. 

“No, father ; what is it?” asked 
the elder daughter, Kitty. 

“Why, its said for certain that Tom 
Grogan, the gauger, was killed either 
last night or this mornin’. He was 
found with his head smashed to bits, 
down near the Divil’s Pass, a few 


0. 

“The saints be good to us,” ejacu- 
Kitty, as she placed a loaf on 
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her almost to madness; and it can 
hardly cause surprise that he looked 
upon Denis Ryan, who was openly 
allowed to pay his court to her, as a 
dangerous and hateful rival. There 
were dark reports about Pety in the 
neighbourhood. He bore a doubtful 
character ; and though, as yet, no re- 
gular accusation of crime had been 
made against him, suspicion often 
rested on him, and it was whispered 
abroad that he was not a “safe per- 
son.” Yet, somehow, the girls all 
admired him ; and, perhaps, not a few 
were’a little envious of the notice he 
bestowed upon Nelly Dillon. Among 
his own sex, however, he was looked 
upon as quite a black sheep; and 
there was not a farmer in the neigh- 
bourhood who would have liked a 
daughter or sister to become his 
wife. 

Nelly and Denis parted at the 
house pretty good friends, and the 
latter returned to his own home a 
little relieved of some of his misgiv- 
ings respecting hissweetheart’sregard 
for Fogarty, though he still wished 
Nelly would more firmly resist the 
attentions of his rival. He feared the 
“counthry’s talk ;” and to hear Nelly’s 
conduct commented upon did not 
please him. 

Somewhere near his own house, he 
encountered a solitary figure bearing 
a blunderbuss: on nearer inspection 
it proved to be Fogarty, who, with a 
quick “fine night,’ passed him ra- 

idly. Denis stopped to look after 
him and he thought Pety stopped, 
too, but he could not be sure ; per- 
haps it was only a bush that he took 
for his figure in the dim starlight. 

“What work is he up to now?” 
thought Ryan, as he proceeded on his 
way. 


the table ; but it was evident that the 
information caused her comparatively 
little emotion,—not that she was par- 
ticularly selfish or hard-hearted, but 
she was a Tipperary damsel, and ac- 
counts of midnight murders, or day- 
light assassinations, could not be ex- 
pected to affect her nerves very pow- 
erfully. At the time we write of, and, 
mayhap, it is pretty much the same 
at the present period, there was 
scarcely a resident country gentleman 
in the county that did not expect to 
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have his life terminated at some time 
or other by a shot fired from behind 
a hedge, or whose death, under such 
circumstances, would have caused more 
than a few moments’ surprise to his 
neighbours. To hear that a man was 
found murdered in this Jocale, occa- 
sioned about as much wonder as 
mo have been excited in any other 
‘owe by the information that a neigh- 

ur’s cow or horse was discovered 
drowned in a pond. 

“Grogan was a quiet man, then,” 
said Kitty, as she went on getting 
breakfast. 

“He was betther, maybe, than 
them that'll come in his place,” said 
Dillon, shaking his head ; “but you 
see he did something to vex them 
fellows that keeps the still above 
Knockshea, and its likely they were 
bent on killin’ him.” 

“T wondher had Pety Fogarty any 
hand in it ?” said Kitty. 

“T wouldn’t put it past him,” ob- 
served Dillon, gravely ; “ an’ if there’s 
any thing I mislike it’s that sort of 
undherhand murder. Why, a regular 
fair fight’s another different thing— 
it’s honest work ; but waylayin’ an 
onsuspectin’ man’s cowardly and thief 
like.” And having uttered this sen- 
timent the farmer proceeded to eat a 
mast, homely breakfast. 

During the ee Nelly had not 
spoken much; but a quick flush 
assed over her face whenever her 
ather and sister mentioned the name 
of Fogarty ; and by the tone in which 
both spoke of him, it was very evi- 
dent that they had a marked meaning 
in condemning his mode of life. 

“Tf I had my will,” said Dillon, 
“T wouldn’t wish ever to see Pety 
inside the door.” 

“Nor I either,” replied Kitty. “I 
don’t know how it is, or what the 
cause of it can be, but he makes me 
thrimble a’most whin [ see him.” 

“Then why does he ever come 
here ?”’ asked her father. “It? 8 not to 
see me, I’m sure ; for him an’ I isn’t 
in jany ways frien’ ly this long time ; 
an’ now I'll be stiff all out wid him 
on account of this business of Grogan. 
I hear, Nelly, that you an’ Pety 
danced a dale together last night.” 

“We did, father,” said Nelly, as 
boldly as she could, while her 
quivered nervously. 

“ He’s as impedent as brass,” added 
Kitty, emphatically, without looking 
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at Nelly, who, nevertheless, felt 
pained by the tone of her sister’s 
voice. 

“‘Can’t we have done wid him en- 
tirely, and give him no more encour- 
agement?” said Dillon. “I’m sure, if 
ye girls, "id give him the tratement 

eserves, he’d soon stop comin’ to 
the house.” 

“ Bedad, I look black enough at 
him,” replied Kitty, with sincerity. 

Nelly’ 8 face was pale, her lips com- 
pressed, and a dark light beamed 
from her downcast eye. That she 
was agitated, and yet endeavouring 
to suppress all sign of emotion, was 
very evident. 

“Fogarty’s father was a dacent 
man,” said Dillon, after a pause; 
“an’ him an’ I were comrades many 
a year ago. I’m not the man to give 
up the son of an ould frin’, if he be- 
haved respectable in himself ; but I’m 
the last man in Tip’rary to counten- 
ance an idle, schamin’ fella like Pety, 
an’ what’s more, I wouldn’t wish to 
have it reported that he an’ me, or 
any one belongin’ to me, was great 
wid other. Glory be to God, I'd ra- 
ther see one o’ my daughthers in her 
coffin than marvrid to the same Pety 
F ogart y!” 

An small blame to ye, father,” 
rejoined Kitty, as she hastily mended 
the fire. 

“Neither I nor yer mother ’id houl 
up our heads another hour if the like 
hap ned,” continued Pat. 

t’s not here Pety ’ill ever dhrame 
of lookin’ for a wife, I’m thinkin’,” 
said Kitty, with a short laugh, and a 
furtive look at her sister, whose head 
was now bent low over a stocking she 
was knitting. 

“He may look if he likes, but 
he’ll never get one out o’ my house,” 
observed Dillon, soihvantiy. as he 
arose from the table and quitted the 
house. 

When he was gone, the sisters did 
not speak for some time. Nelly con- 
tinued her knitting, and Kitty went 
about putting up the breakfast things 
—wiping cups and saucers carefully 
before ranging them on the white, 
well scoured dresser ; then she swept 
the floor, and taking her spinning- 
wheel from the corner w here it usually 
passed the night, placed it in a more 
convenient position for use. There 
was soon a monotonous sound whizz- 
ing through the apartment, as Kitty 
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sat before her wheel, drawing down a 
t mop of flax by slender threads. 
Timecet in total silence the two girls 
thus sat pursuing their occupations, 
till the dinner hour arrived, bringing 
in their father and brothers ; their 
mother had not yet returned from the 
fair at Knockmayle. After partaking 
of a very hasty meal, eaten without 
the least appetite, Nelly declared her 
intention of going to meet her mother, 
observing that she had promised to 
do so, to help to carry parcels for her. 
“Very well,” replied her father ; 
“you'll not have to go far, for she 
said she’d be home afore nightfall. 
Her an’ Bet Fagan was to come home 
wid other.” 

Nelly went to put on her cloak, 
whose hood was to serve as a covering 
for her pretty head ; and as she was 
adjusting it, she heard her father ob- 
serve to his sons, “ Boys, I’m thinkin’ 
we ought to put a stop to all acquaint- 
ance wid Pety Fogarty ; it’s high time 
it was done, for he’s not fit company 
for dacent people.” 

“Faith, he’s not,” said the elder 
son, “it’s a disgrace to have any call 
to him ; an’ bedad, there’s a nice re- 
port goin’, that him an’ Nelly’s 
makin’ up a match !” 

“Who says it?’ asked Dillon, 
wang 6 “Who dar’ say it? Come 
here, Nelly, and tell us what raison 
moe has to talk this way.” 

“They think, I suppose, they have 
. right to say what they like,” replied 


elly. 

- That’s no answer,” said Dillon, 
poly, os he took her arm. “ D’ye 
hear, little girl—an’ mind it’s yer fa- 





The November evening grew swift- 
ly dusky—a sultriness almost oppres- 
sive was in the atmosphere ; scarcely 
a leaf was stirring, so still was the 
air. Gradually, however, as the 
night advanced, a murmuring breeze 
ran through the tree-tops, by degrees 
swelling into a stiff gale ; thick dark 
clouds hung over the distant moun- 
tains, and the muttering of far-off 
thunder broke upon the ear. 

“That ’ill be the terrible night,” 
murmured Kitty Dillon, as she 
looked out upon the storm. “ Sry ! 
there’s a flash in earnest !” And for 
an instant a gleam of forked light- 
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ther’s spakin’ to ye—if I knew you to 
give Fogarty the laist encouragement 
in the worl’, I’d niver look at you 
more. Promise now—there’s a good 
colleen, an’ ye needn’t look so fright- 
ened—that you won’t spake to him 
ever again, more than to bid him the 
time o’ day.” 

The girl was silent; her brothers 
looked grave, with eyes bent on the 
floor. 

“ Will ye spake out, Nelly Dillon?” 
cried the father in a tone of au- 
thority. 

Still the girl stood silently before 
him ; her face pale as ashes, and an 
indignant light burning in her eye. 
Seldom before had Pat Dillon spoken 
so hastily to his pet child ; but now 
he was trembling with passion, as he 
again seized her arm, exclaiming— 

“ Say that you'll not spake or dance 
any more with Pety Fogarty, as ye 
value yer father’s good opinion, and 
don’t stand there like an obstinate 
mule !” 

“No, father, I'll never promise 
that,” replied Nelly, in a firm voice. 

“ And why not, young woman ?” 

“Because I'll never say the thing I 
don’t intend to keep to; an’ if you 
an’ all here think Pety Fogarty’s 
more to me than all my own people, 
sure you're welcome to think it!” 
and with an air of mortified pride the 
damsel hastily left the house. 

“She niver tould me a lie yet,” 
said Dillon as soon as she was gone; 
“av’ it’s not the likes of her that id 
go for to bring disgrace on her 
people.” 






ning danced in jagged brightness 

through the kitchen, followed by a 

loud rattling peal of thunder. “TI 

hope mother and Nelly isn’t undher 
that rain,” she continued, closing the 
door. 

“'They’re takin’ shelter somewhere, 
ou may be sure,” replied Dillon, 
ighting his pipe composedly ; “they 

wouldn’t be that foolish to come on 

till the storm’s over.” 

Kitty waited for an hour beyond 
the usual time, before getting supper 
ready, but at length seeing no sign of 
her mother’s arrival, she prepared it, 
and it was partaken of with some 
32 
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solemnity, as the thunder crashed 
louder and louder, and the rain 
splashed violently, till rivulets 
streamed down hill-sides to the plains 
below. A few stragglers dropped in 
for shelter, and fresh fuel being piled 
on the fire, there was a good deal of 
conversation touching the storm. 
Various anecdotes were told respect- 
ing cattle killed, men struck sense- 
less, and whole houses burnt up by 
lightning—all of which eu to 
beguile the time, though they cer- 
tainly did not contribute much 
towards supporting Kitty’s spirits, or 
allaying her fears of being suddenly 
killed herself, or seeing some of her 
companions laid prostrate each mo- 
ment. 

One intelligent, elderly wayfarer, 
who seemed to possess a very exten- 
sive knowledge of thunder-storms in 
general, told a remarkably edifying 
story relative to lightning and orange- 
ism in the North. 

“Tt’s a good many years ago, now,” 
he said, drawing near the fire, and re- 
——s his pipe, “that I knew 

hil Branegan in the county Mon- 
aghan—a dacent man he was till 
the divil got possession of him ; an’ 
it happened that he had a convay- 
nient house that the Orange lads 
thought id answer for a lodge. What 
did they do but ask him to let it to 
them—an’, bedad, though he scrupled 
about it at first, knowin’ well it 
wasn’t holy to have any thing to say 
to them fellows—the thought 0’ 
= came into his head, glory to the 

rd—an’ he agreed to give the 
place up to them for a brave sum 0” 
money. The night afore the Orange 
meetin’ was to be held in it, he was 
gettin’ every thing ready for to go 
out next mornin’ whin the awfullest 
storm arose. I mind it well, an’ 
bedad the hailstones wor as big as 
new praties, and the lightnin’ was 
filamin’ out o’ the sky like a hundhred 
burnin’ candles. ell, to make a 
long story short, Phil Branegan was 
knocked dead as a door nail, and 
half the house was burnt away. 
Father Pat Reilly was the first that 
entered the house next day; for 
there wasn’t one but him wasn’t 
afeard to put a foot in it till he had 
stood in it himself, and search was 
made everywhere for the money 
Phil got from the Orangemen ; but 
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the sorra farthin’ ov it, glory to 
God, could ever be found ; so that if 
the divil himself didn’t swally it, no 
one knew what kem of it. There 
wasn’t one that didn’t think Brane- 
gan was kilt, because he let his house 
to the Orange lads ; an’, sure enough, 
it had every appearance of it.” 

“T wouldn’t Plieve it,” said Dillon, 
in a tone of scepticism. “Them 
mericles doesn’t happen now-a-days ; 
and as to the disappearance o’ the 
money, its very likely some crafty 
fella got in and took it, afore the rest 
o’ the neighbours gathered in.” 

“Oh, bedad, there wasn’t one in 
it afore Father Pat himself,’ replied 
the intelligent story-teller. 

“ Ah, thin, there’s plenty of Orange 
lodges in the North still,’ continued 
Dillon ; “an’ the Almighty wouldn't 
go for to destroy one in partickler 
that way. Depend upon it, it was 
just an accident, like the way Mick 
Doolan’s brown heifer was kilt by a 
thunderboult last Lammas.” 

“Pat Dillon, ye may talk—but it 
was the quare accident ; an’ b’lieve 
me, no one, after that, had any 
thing to say to the Orangemen 
in them parts.” 

“Tt isn’t many Orangemen we've 
got here,” said Dillon, putting a coal 
in his pipe; “and I’m blest if we're 
any the betther of it. Sure Tip- 
’rary’s noted for murdher and mis- 
conduct all over the worl’ !” 

“There’s a sperit in the Tip’rary 
lads that isn’t to be found any where 
else in Ireland,” rejoined a powerful, 
rather ragged man, who was drip- 
ping with rain; “they're a mane 
set in the North, bearin’ every op- 
pression and insult, widout as much 
as liftin’ a finger to right themselves. 
If every county was like Tip’rary, 
Ireland id be a different place.’ 

“Bedad if the Tip’rary lads id 
keep their sperit to work in the 
fields, in place of shootin’ all afore 
them, there id be greater comfort 
undber every roof,’ said Dillon, 
with determination. 

“Well, Pat Dillon, you’ve quare 
notions any how,” said the large drip- 
ping man, who having got some sup- 
per, and seeing the storm was abat- 
ing, prepared to depart with his com- 
panions. 

“Tt’s time mother was here,” ob- 
served Kitty, as she looked into the 
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night. It was near ten o’clock now ; 
and the moon and stars were again 
visible in a clear blue sky. She had 
hardly spoken the words, when two 
female figures were seen leisurely 
approaching the house. 

‘Here they are, father!” she cried 
eagerly ; “let me blow up the fire a 
bit.” And stooping down, she blew 
some hoarse, strong breaths upon the 
half smouldering turf and sticks till 
they blazed brightly. In a few mo- 
ments she heard her mother’s voice 
exclaiming :— 

“ Ah, thin, Nelly, how well ye kem 
to meet me, after all your fine talk, 
an’ me half kilt with the basket : its 
four stone weight, if its an ounce !” 





























































































































































































e Turning hastily around, Kitty be- 
1 held her mother and Bet Fagan stand- 
t ing in the kitchen. 

T *Where’s Nelly !” she exclaimed, 
8 in surprise. 

k “How would I know?” rejoined 
a Mrs. Dillon sharply. She was a de- 
5 termined-faced woman, about fifty, 
it most industrious and most strong, 
ve with one of those unbending implac- 
hy able styles of visage often beheld 
en among honest folk. 

“ What have you done with Nelly?” 

ve asked her husband. 
val “The sorra sight o’ Nelly we seen 
Te the night,” replied Bet Fagan, shortly. 
Ip- “Thin, she wint to meet ye just 
s- afther dinner,” replied Kitty; “but 
maybe the thundher scared ee and 
ary she didn’t go on.” 
ere “What way did ye come?” de- 
ful, ] manded Dillon. 
rip- “The way we always come—over 
ané | the hills and through the Scully gap,” 
op- } gaid Mrs. Dillon. 
uch “She must have missed you some- 
ves. | where,” replied Pat. ‘“Wereye takin’ 
‘ary, § shelther anywhere ?” 
. “To be sure we were : we stopped 
s id full two hours, an’ more, at Dan 
the J Phelan’s ; but, sure, that’s only a wee 
afore fj bit off. We might have met Nelly 
nfort fj twice over afore we got there, if she 
lon, § had been comin’ at all.” 

“ Where is she, any how?” broke in 
yuaré § Kitty, in a tone of concern, for sundr 
drip- J vague terrors were running throug 
= her mind, not the least of which was, 
abat- 





that Nelly might have met with an 
timely end from a stroke of light- 








3 com- 





‘Get up, Mick, an’ go see where 
the is,” said Mrs. Dillon, peremptorily, 
W one of her sons who was lounging, 
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half asleep, in a straw chair. “You 
can call in at all the neighbours, for 
its most likely she’s afeard to come 
on her lone, its so late now.” 

Mick got up, rubbed his eyes, and, 
having refreshed himself by yawning 
two or three times, left the ‘ai in 
quest of his sister. 

“Where d’ye think is she ?’ asked 
Bet Fagan in a low voice, addressing 
Kitty, with a strange, meaning light 
in her black eyes. 

“Sure I don’t know,” replied the 
girl, starting at the peculiar expres- 
sion of the widow’s face. “ Where 
would she be ?” 

Mrs. Fagan turned her large head 
away without speaking, and, gather- 
ing her cloak round her, muttered 
something about not liking to take 
her departure till she saw Nelly safe 
in. 
“Did any body vex Nelly in any 
way ?” asked Mrs. Dillon, as she 
flung herself wearily into the straw 
chair vacated by her son. 

“She wasn’t too well plazed, for 
certain, goin’ out,” said Kitty, looking 
over, at her father. 9 39 

“Her an’ I had a few words to- 
gether,” said” Pat ; “but, sure, that 
wouldwt keep her’ out:til fhis Tour.” 

*She’s''very ‘Ligh ih Eerself”” ob- 
setved* Mrs’ Fagan. ‘““N elly has a 
great sperit.” 

“But its not wid her own father 
she’d go for to be angry,” rejoined 
Mrs. Dillon gravely. 

“Faith, then, she wint out o’ the 
house short enough,” thought Kitty, 
as she began to prepare some supper 
for her mother and Bet Fagan. 

Mick Dillon did not return for 
nearly an hour, and when he did 
come back, he brought no tidings of 
Nelly ; he had searched for her in 
every cabin, as far as the Scully gap, 
without meeting with any one who 
knew where she was. Much con- 
sternation was caused by this infor- 
mation ; and while Pat Dillon and his 
wife and daughter were bewildered 
and horrified, “Mrs. Fagan stood with 
eyes fixed upon the fire and lips com- 
pressed, as if some deep thought was 
perplexing her. 

“T’d best go home,” she observed, 
after having thus stood for some time. 

“What d’ye think o’ this business, 
Bet ?” asked Mrs. Dillon slowly. 

“What can I think?” said the 


widow evasively ; and then, brighten - 
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ing up, she added, in a cheering tone, 
“But you needn't be scared: you'll 
see N elly ill turn up in the mornin’ 
safe an’ sound.” 

“T doubt it,” said the mother, in a 
tremulous voice. “Something has 
happened her or she’d never stay out 
an hour afther night-fall ; she never 


“Well, don’t fret any how,” said 
Mrs. Fagan consolingly. “I'd keep 
a stout heart till mornin’ ; an’, now, 
good night.” 

Thus saying, the widow went to- 
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wards the door, and as she passed 
Kitty, she gave a wink, as much as 
to say, “I want you out wid me.” 
Kitty obeyed hurriedly, and they were 
soon outside the house, when Bet 
said, in a low voice— 

“Don’t mintion what I’m goin’ to 
tell you, to any one inside, till to- 
morrow;” and she then whispered, in 
still lower tones, a few words in the 
girl’s ear, which made her shudder 
and turn pale, though she pretended 
to hear them with indifference. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mrs. DILLon was not a scolding 
woman ; but there was a stillness in 
her moods of displeasure or uneasi- 
ness often awful and oppressive to 
those who witnessed them. Thus, 
now, as she sat silently before the 
fire, looking darkly on the wasting 
turf and faggots, there was enough in 
her attitude and expression of coun- 
tenance to weigh heavily on the 
spirits of her husband and daughter. 
Pat himself felt sorely troubled, and 
more-than dyce went to the coor with 

¢ intention of-making another ex- 
ploring, expedition in search of the 
missing one, put ‘always _zetvisied 
Without lifting the latch ; for where to 
go in that midnight hour, with only 
the stars for his guide, he could not 
tell. To wait with patience, then, 
till the morning should dawn, was 
his only resource; and sleep over- 
coming him, he retired softly to bed. 
Kitty also fell asleep in spite of her- 
self, while waiting to see when her 
mother would rise from her position 
before the fire, and was soon snor- 
ing heavily in a dreamless slumber. 
Meanwhile, Mrs. Dillon remained 
motionless—the last spark of light 
had died out of turf and stick—the 
candle burned down, and there she 
sat in darkness and gloom, till the 
first glimmer of morning stole over 
the sky. Then rousing herself, she 
started up, wakened her husband and 
sons, and prepared the family break- 
fast with as much precision and 
alacrity as if she had not walked 
twenty miles the day before, and 
afterwards passed a sleepless night. 
The daylight did not bring much 
abatement of anxiety to the Dillons. 
The father missed the fair face of his 
lovely daughter from the family board; 
the mother felt, no one knew what ; 


Kitty was pale and wild-looking ; 
her brothers silentand gloomy. When 
the unusually early meal had been 
hastily dispatched, the male portion 
of the family all went out in different 
directions in quest of the absent one; 
and with feelings of the most op- 
pressive kind, the mother and ick 
ter awaited whatever tidings time 
might bring them. Mrs. Dillon took 
up the unfinished stocking which 
Nelly, the day before, had been en- 
gaged in knitting, but hastily threw 
it down again as, for an instant, a 
a contracted her features. She 
then commenced an arduous task of 
an and mending clothes ; while 

itty’s wheel sent forth its droning 
thrum. The arrival of Bet Fagan, as 
the day advanced, did not serve to 
make matters any better, in Kitty’s 
estimation ; she dreaded to meet the 
dark, meaning look of the widow's 
eyes, and her first inquiry, “ Has 
Nelly come back yet?” called forth a 
rather cold answer in the negative. 
Bet shook her head, and that was 
worse still Kitty drew down her 
flax with wonderful industry, and the 
wheel went round so fast, that Mrs. 
Fagan exclaimed at length— 

“ Musha, faith, Kitty, yerself’s the 
fine spinner—good luck to ye! Ye'd 
bate any two in the counthry.” 

Mrs. Dillon spoke but little, and 
as Bet knew her way, she did not 
force her conversation upon her, but 
talked on cheerily, addressing no one 
in particular and expecting no answers. 
So the morning passed away. At 
length a man’s heavy step was heard 
approaching the house. Kitty trem- 
bled, and a faintness seized her; Mrs 
Fagan rose to her feet and stood 
immovably in the middle of the floor; 
the eyes of Mrs. Dillon were fixed on 
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the open doorway. 
feature bearing impress of some ter- 
rible emotion, Pat Dillon entered, and 
without uttering a word, sat down 
upon the nearest vacant seat. 

“Where is she? what has hap- 
pened?” demanded his wife, in a 
shrill, unnatural tone. “Have you 
found her? Is she dead ?” 

“She isn’t dead,” replied Dillon, 
in a tone of frightful calmness, as he 
removed his hat and laid it quietly 
down. 

“Father, what is it ?” asked Kitty 
faintly, for she saw great drops of 
oe standing on her father’s 


Pale, with every 












rd face. 
sure, if she isn’t dead, there’s 









































































: hope,” broke in the mother tremu- 
2 Pei 
t “There’s no hope!’ exclaimed 
“ Dillon, in the accents of a despairing 
>. man. . : : 
% “Whin she isn’t dead,” interrupted 
e Mrs. Fagan. 
\k “She’s worse than dead !” groaned 
h Dillon, now rising and striking his 
n- hands fiercely together ; “if she was 
WT dead, it wouldn’t signify !” 
‘ “For the love o’ mercy spake out 
he man, and tell what has happened,” 
of urged Mrs. Fagan. 
ile If she was dead,” continued the 
ng unhappy father, wildly, “I’d have 
as been satisfied ; the Lord ’id have 
to took her out o’ harm an’ mischief, 
7's an’ we couldn’t complain ; but she 
the ae brought a black shame on us 
yas “Go on, Dillon,” said his wife 
ha grimly, “and tell what Nelly hasdone.” 
ve. “She has gone off wid Peter 
was | Fogarty!” he replied, with desperate 
her calmness. : or ie 
the Do you know it for certain? 
Mrs. | demanded Mrs. Dillon. 
“ Ay, for certain. Every one knows 
.the | it, too. They were seen together as 
Yed | far as the Scully gap and Cappanick 
—an’ ba hasn't been home since 
d § yesterday.” 
oa “Then if she’s gone wid Pety 
but | Fogarty!” exclaimed Mrs. Dillon in 
» one § Strong excitement, as she flung her- 
wers, § Self upon her knees in the middle of 
At || the floor ; but ere she could finish 
neard | the sentence, Bet Fagan rushed to- 
trem- § Wards her, and with gigantic strength, 
“Mrs. | Pulled the strong woman to her feet. 
‘stood | _ “Don’t curse her, Ellen Dillon ! 
floor; | Pon’t curse your own child! She has 
ed on what ’ill bring her grief enough, 
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widout callin’ down the vengeance o’ 
God on her !” 

“She ’ill niver more darken her 
father’s door, while there’s breath in 
her body !” said Dillon, in a deter- 
mined tone. “She ’ill never again 
cross that threshhold alive ; an’ I say 
it fornint ye all this blessed day !” 

“Oh, r child! poor child!” 
muttered Bet Fagan in compassionate 
accents. “But this is the heart 
scald you’ve gev yer people! Poor 
foolish colleen ! ky sure, Pat Dil- 
lon,” she added, addressing the farmer 
consolingly, “if she is gone wid 
Fogarty, she didn’t do worse, afther 
all, than many another.” 

“Did I rare her up to disgrace me 
this way !” he exclaimed vehemently. 
“Wasn't she my favourite child o’ 
them all? Wasn’t she the pet of 
every one in the house—rared as 
tendher as a lady—not asked to put 
her hand to a turn she didn’t like— 
and now look at the reward she has 
gev us! Did I ever expect such 
conduct from her? She was brought 
up dacent an’ respectable, an’ she 
has turned out ongrateful an’ on- 
dutiful—a black shame to all belong- 
ing to her!” 

fore many hours elapsed, all the 
neighbours had gathered in to con- 
dole with the afflicted family, and to 
relieve their minds, by giving vent to 
such sentences as—“ Ah, thin, Mrs. 
Dillon, I’m sorry for ye; I am in- 
deed.” “It’s meself could shed tears 
this minnit.” “Troth,an’ she was a 
dacent, well rared, little girl ; an’ it’s 
Fogarty I blame, not her,” &c., &c. 
Bet Fagan whispered to a friend that 
she had all along suspected there was 
something “going on” between Nelly 
and Fogarty ; and, more especially, 
she declared her fears to have been 
increased at the dance two evenings 
ago; “an’ thin,” she continued, “I 
guessed at wonst what had happened 
when Nelly was missed ; for whin 
Mrs. Dillon an’ I stopped at Dan 
Phelan’s last night out o’ the storm, 
Peggy Phelan tould me that Fogarty 
an’ her was seen a piece above Cappa- 
nick, in company wid other; an’ 
the thought came in my head, the 
minnit I heard she wasn’t to be 
found, that she might have left the 
place wid him.” 

“Tt was very sharp o’ ye, Mrs. 
Fagan,” replied the woman to whom 
this information was imparted ; but 
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Mrs. Fagan only shook her head, and 
wished she had been mistaken. 

** An’ maybe you’re mistaken yit,” 
said Norry Croon, a withered faced, 
little, old woman ; “maybe you're 
all in the wrong. 1 wouldn’t believe 
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that Nelly Dillon ’id lave her father’s 


house wid the richest man in Tip’rary, 
the way you think she’s gone wid the 
same Pety Fogarty ; an that’s my 
opinion for ye !” 


CHAPTER V. 


LEAVING the neighbourhood to ring 
with the wondrous pale cones 
on the disappearance of Nelly Dillon, 


while each day confirms the belief 
that she has eloped with Peter Fo- 
garty, we shall, with the reader’s good 
e 


ave, go back to the afternoon on 
which Nelly left her home, and, by 
following her footsteps, throw a clearer 
light upon the mystery that involves 
her. Mortified, and a good deal ex- 
cited by the unusually harsh words of 
her father, the young girl had hastily 
quitted the house ; for, although in 
eneral gentle and affectionate, she 
ad naturally a quick temper and 
high spirit; and being a good deal 
spoiled by petting at home, it was 
easy to wound her feelings. Though 
a little wayward at times, she pos- 
sessed very high principles, which 
never permitted her to stoop to false- 
hood or meanness. Her’s had ever 
been considered the lip of truth, and 
it was frequently the boast of her 
powm. that though she had often 
n guilty in childhood of mischief, 
she had never once told a lie to ex- 
cuse herself. As she grew up, the 
same truthfulness characterized her, 
and the same indulgence that sur- 
rounded her in infancy was extended 
to her maturer years. So little ac- 
customed to harsh treatment, it can 
scarcely cause surprise that the words 
addressed to her by her father on the 
evening in question should irritate 
and rouse her. But her excitement 
soon passed off ; the colour was quick- 
ly restored to her cheek ; and as the 
air blew freshly from the hills, she 
was not long in recovering her usual 
buoyancy, while walking on to meet 
her mother. The route she took was 
the one generally taken by her family, 
in going tw or returning from Knock- 
mayle, a town ten miles distant. 
' Crossing some stubble fields, she 
struck into one of those narrow, wind- 
ing roads, flanked by thick wild 
hedges, so common in Tipperary, and 
having followed its zigzag turnings 
for some time, she once again got into 
the fields, and ascending some lonely 


hills, pursued her way with a light 
step, when suddenly a low, prolonged 
whistle attracted her attention, and 
she rey thinking the sound was 
a signal to herself. She was not mis- 
taken; for in a short time a male 
figure hurriedly approached her, and 
Peter Fogarty stood soon beside her. 
His appearance was wilder than usual ; 
his clothes looked disordered, and de- 
cidedly bespattered with blood. Nelly 
thought he possessed all the aspect of 
a guilty man. 

“Good evenin’, Nelly,” he said, 
hurriedly, in a low tone, as if fearful 
of speaking aloud. “I knew you'd 
be comin’ along here, and I’m watchin’ 
for you this hour.” 

“Then, indeed, Pety, you might 
be doin’ somethin’ betther,” replied 
Nelly, a little drily. 

“Tm goin’ to lave the counthry 
shortly,” continued Fogarty, “an’ I 
must geta plain answer from you, Nelly 
——whether you’!l come wid me or no.” 

The girl turned almost fiercely 
round upon her companion, as he ut- 
tered this sentence, and fixed her eyes 
undauntedly om his face, without 
speaking, while he went on— 

“T know there isn’t one belongin’ 
to you likes me—but what do I care 
for that ? Nota cushoge! I’ve money 
in plenty; an’ if you come, Nelly, 
1 promise you'll never want. So now 
you can just answer, yes or no.” 

For a few minutes Nelly was silent, 
and then she spoke : 

“ Peter Fogarty, if you had all the 
gold in the world, and were the best 
man in Tipperary, I wouldn’t go wid 

ou, an’ lave my father an’ mother, 
ike an ongrateful wretch. I wouldn't 
go for to dhraw tears from their eyes, 
nor put a thorn in their hearts, for 
any thing inlife. No, Pety! not a 
foot I'd go—even if I liked you ever 
so well.” 

“Even,” repeated Fogarty, with 
emphasis ; “that manes you don’t 
like me at all, maybe.” 

“T liked you wanst, Pety,” said 
Nelly, in a tremulous voice; “ you 
know I did—-but things are changed 
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since that time. My people are against 
you ; and I have given my promise to 
another.” 

“That schamin’ bla’guard, Dinny 
Ryan, is it?” asked Fogarty, fiercely. 

-“ You've no right to cai of him 
that way, Pety,” replied Nelly, re- 
menely. “Dinny never wronged 
mortal yit.” 

“He has wronged me, Nelly, and 
you know it. Would I be what I am 
only for him?” 

“What has he done to you?” 

“ Robbed me of all that would have 
made a dacent boy o’ me. Hasn’t he 
come like a thief and taken your 
heart from me, Nelly? You loved 
me till he went between us. You 
would have married me if he hadn’t 
been to the fore to sluther your father 
an’ mother with his blarney.” 

“Never, Pety!” exclaimed Nelly, 
emphatically. ‘I never would have 
married you. The life youled wasn’t 
what I could have borne. If I loved 
you ever, it is a long time ago.” 

“D’ye forget them days whin we 
walked on the hills——” 

“T wish toforget them,” interrupted 
Nelly, as she hastily wiped a tear 
from her eye. 

“You don’t forget them! You'll 
never forget them!” exclaimed Fo- 

rty, vehemently, as he wildly threw 

is armround her slight figure. “The 
God above only knows what I feel, 
Nelly Dillon; an’ if your heart isn’t 
made of stone, you can’t but pity me!” 

The young girl’s eyes were bent on 
the ground. The struggle between 
duty and an affection which she had 
long thought subdued, causeda power- 
ful emotion in her bosom ; and so per- 
plexed was her mind for a few mo- 
ments, that she did not perceive the 
approach of some acquaintances, re- 
turning from Knockmayle, till they 
were quite close, and nad accosted 
her with a “Good evenin’, Nelly.” 
Hastily extricating herself from the 
arm of Fogarty, she blushingly re- 
turned the salutation, and her frends 
passed on, to make their own com- 
ments on her behaviour as soon as 
they were out of hearing. She and 
Peter were now as far as the Scully 

p—a hollow path between two 
ills—and with tremulous eagerness 
she entreated Fogarty to leave her. 

“You don’t know, Pety, what 
anger I got to-day about you,” she 
observed, seeing that he would not 
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quit her side. “ My father, that never 
scarce spoke a cross word to me in 
his life——” 

“ Yer father !” interrupted Fogarty; 
“who cares) for him? If you loved 
me, Nelly, it’s little you’d be thinkin’ 
what Pat Dillon thought.” 

“Ts it my father I wouldn’t care 
for? Oh, Pety, you little know me 
or him. I wouldn’t wish him or my 
mother to think ill o’ me for all the 
riches in the kingdom !” 

Nelly now-stopped, and declared 
she wouldn’t go a step further unless 
he left her ; but Fogarty still kept by 
her side, and then she walked rapidly 
on in advance without speaking. 
They were soon beyond the Scully 
gap, ascending a succession of rugged 

eights, very Toone and wild, known 
as the Cappanick hills. Some dark 
thoughts took possession of Fogarty’s 
mind ; and themore determined Nelly 
was to avoid answering him, the more 
wicked and revengeful he felt. Noman, 
poor or rich, likes to be rejected with 
scorn by his lady-love; and, unfortu- 
nately, Nelly’s countenance betrayed 
too much indignation at his persecu- 
tion. They were both going onin utter 
silence, when the young man suddenly 
stopped, and, laying his hand on her 
arm, asked in a husky, agitated voice— 

“Will ye come, Nelly? It’s the 
last time Pll ask you; an’, by —, 
if you don’t——” 

1e sentence was unfinished ; for, 
with the keen eye of one often on the 
look out for such objects, Fogarty be- 
held, far distant, a body of men 
quickly passing in marching order 
over a low plain, distinguishable from 
the Cappanick hills. Without wait- 
ing for a reply, he dexterously drew 
out a large handkerchief, and, quick 
as lightning, passed it tightly over 
the face of the unsuspecting girl, who 
had not recovered her surprise and 
terror, when it was tied firmly behind 
her head, thus preventing her utter- 
ing a single audible word. He then 
seized her, in spite of frantic struggles, 
and bore her in a direction different 
from the one they had hitherto been 
taking. His giant strength rendering 
her weight the burthen of a feather, 
he struck over the hills, plunged into 
soli valleys, and again ascended 
wild heights, till Nelly’s form lay 


more heavily in his arms, and her 
struggles to release herself no longer 
incommoded him. 
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RESOURCES OF MODERN WARFARE—SMALL FIRE-ARMS. 


THE temple gates of Janus are again 
opened wide. The British Nemesis, 
armed with her sword of vengeance, 
has gone forth eastward to smite. 
Seldom has there been a cry for re- 
tribution so general or so loud within 
the precincts of ourisles. War, and 
the resources of war, are become topics 
of interest even to a peaceful people. 
We shall, therefore, commence by 
saying a few words on small fire- 
arms. Nor are there wanting import- 
ant collateral reasons for investing 
this subject with an interest just now. 
Whatever the real cause of our Indian 
troubles may hereafter be proved to 
have been, the memory of greased 
cartridges will remain associated with 
them ; and inasmuch as greased car- 
tridges mark an epoch in the family 
affairs of Brown Bess, this is another 
inducement to us to touch upon the 
subject. Probably, acritical examina- 
tion of the history of gunpowder, and 
its —— to warlike purposes, 
would disclose the fact that Oudh, 
the chief seat of our present troubles, 
was the very locality where gunpow- 
der was first employed in warlike 
operations ; if, indeed, where the dis- 
covery of gunpowder was not first 
made. 

Nobody at this present time—ex- 
cept, perhaps, the compiler of a school- 
book—thinks of complacently refer- 
ring the discovery of gunpowder to 
Schwartz or Roger Bacon. The tale 
about Schwartz is a pretty one, but 
stern history blows it into thin air. 
Nobody having the light of history for 
his guide believes that as the German 
friar was braying nitre, sulphur, and 
charcoal together in a mortar, the 
triple mixture ignited, exploded, and, 
blowing the pestle into his face, sug- 
gested the idea of that stumpy piece 
of artillery to which the term mortar 
is now applied. A pretty notion, in- 
deed ; but it won’tdo! Itso happens 
that our own countryman, ger 
Bacon, who lived some sixty years 
before the German monk, not only 
showed by written testimony his per- 


fect acquaintance with the composi- 
tion, and the nature of gunpowder, but 
also taught the boys of Tis Reencaieier 
the guise of very decent Latinity 
for an alchymist—how a parchment 
eracker, or rather marroon (paper was 
unknown in those times) might be pre- 
pared. The Passage is as follows :— 
‘Ex hoc ludicro puerili quod fit in 
multis mundi partibus scilicet ut in- 
strumento facto ad quantitatem polli- 
cis humani ex hoe violentia salis qui 
saltpetree vocatur tam horribilis sonus 
nascitur in ruptura tam modice per- 
gamenz quod fortis tonitru rugitum 
et coruscationem maximam sui lu- 
minis jubar excedit.””* 

We, English, are no less apt com- 
placently to regard Roger Bacon as 
the discoverer of gunpowder, than the 
Germans their countryman, Schwartz; 
but neither will our hypothesis pass 
muster. Bacon adverts to the parch- 
ment cracker or marroon, as something 
then aed well known; and al- 
though in the passage just quoted he 
mentions saltpetre as being the hor- 
ribly explosive substance—whereas, 
saltpetre alone will not burn, much 
less explode—yet we are constrained 
to assume that he indicated the triple 
compound by that which he con- 
sidered as the most important amongst 
its constituents. This assumption 
rests upon the fact that Bacon, in 
another part of his writings,t states 
how “from saltpetre and other ingre- 
dients a fire can be made which shall 
burn at any distance we please :” and 
in another part of the same treatise, 
he gives further information on the 
same point. The reader shall peruse 
his very words :—“ Sed tamen salis 
petree, dura nope cum ubre et sulphu- 
ris et sic facies tonitrum, et corusca- 
tionem, siscias artificium.” Here we 
find sulphur and saltpetre mentioned; 
but what do the words dura nope cum 
ubre meant They mean, when tran- 
sposed, “carbonum pulvere”’ Our 
alchymist, like others of his brethren, 
was of opinion that secrets of the her- 
metic art should be veiled in mystic 


* Vide Preface to Jebb’s edition of Bacon’s Opus Majus. 
t De secretis operibus artis et nature et de nullitate magie. 
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pemee. Measured by the standard 
of his fellows, we, modern people, 
have no right to call Friar Bacon an 
obscure old fellow, because of his 
“lura nope cum ubre.” The de- 
scription is clearness itself by com- 
n with — tales of red 
ons, mercurial essences, and other 
gibberish wherewith alchymical books 
are 80 pert | full. 

So, then, the fact seems pretty well 
made out, that whoever did invent 
eee, Roger Bacon did not. 

utensimagines Bacon must have de- 
rived his knowledge of gunpowder 
from Marcus Greecus,* who not only 
stated the ingredients of gunpowder, 
but gave better proportions than many 
of later date. Dutens may be correct. 
Bacon may have seen the tract of 
Marcus Greecus, in which gunpowder 
is mentioned and its proportions given ; 
but, considering that the English friar 
studied amongst the Saracens in Spain 
whowere at that timethe most learne 
people of Europe, if we except the 
Greeks of Byzantium—nay, perhaps, 
the exception need not be made— 
considering that there even now is to 
be found in the Escurial an Arabic 
treatise on gunpowder, written in the 
year 1249, the hypothesis seems quite 
as likely that Bacon should have de- 
rived his knowledge from this treatise 
as from the writings of Marcus Gre- 
cus. The latter document, however, 
is subversive of the assumption hazar- 
ded by Citizen Langles, who, in a 
memoir read before the French Na- 
tional Institute, contends that the 
Crusaders brought the secret of gun- 
powder with them to Europe ; having 
acquired it from the oriental Saracens. 
The same Frenchman makes another 
assertion—a somewhat important one, 
if it can be adequately borne out. He 
says that the Arabs employed gun- 
powder at the siege of Mecca, a.p. 
690 


Presently we shall state some rea- 
sons in favour of the position that the 
secret of gunpowder was known in 
Asia, long Before the Asiatic conquests 
of Alexander the Great. We shall 


not go the length of averring that 
such was the fact, but shall rest 
that much 
adduced in 


content with showin 
plausible evidence can 


* He lived towards the end of the eighth century. 
¢ Histoire de Genghis Khan. 
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favour of it. A large section of 
thinkers, de re militari, are inclined 
to take more positive ground than 
ours, and speak of the knowledge of 

npowder to the ancients as certain. 

ld Dutens is, of course, at the head 
of them. His reverence for the an- 
tique races, especially the classic, was 
such that he claimed for them the 
discovery of most things worth know- 
ing in his day. Had he lived in the 
epoch of the electric telegraph, gutta 

rcha, and Minié rifles, he would 

ave claimed the discovery of these 
too for somebody who lived not later, 
certainly, than Alexander. But let 
that pass. Here, in what relates to 
the presumed antiquity of gunpow- 
der, we ourselves confess to be arguing 
on the same side as Dutens ; or rather 
—without having an equal amount of 
courage to defend our opinions against 
the argument and criticism of all 
comers in this critical age—we own to 
a strong leaning that way. 

Those who assail the Seintliaihe of 
the ancient discovery of gunpowder, 
make much of the supposed fact that 
it was unknown to any of the hordes 
who, wandering from Asia during the 
Middle Ages, overran Europe. Ma- 
homet, at least, should have been 
aware of such an important auxiliary, 
they say; and still more so, Genghis 
Khan; yet, (argue the opponents of 
Dutens,) eevee was to both un- 
known. We are not quite so sure on 
either of these points. If Citizen 
Langles be correct in his assumption, 
that gunpowder was used at the siege 
of Mecca—then, of course, the early 
Moslems were acquainted with it, 
which settles that part of the case. 
As regards Genghis Khan, if the tes- 
timony of Patio de la Croixt be re- 
liable—that -_ destroyer employed 
Greek fire in his armies ; and anybody 
who has taken the trouble to make 
himself acquainted with such records 
of the Greek fire as have come handed 
down to us, will not resist the conclu- 
sion that more than one substance is 
adverted to under thatname. Greck 
fire is commonly understood to have 
been an inflammable liquid; and many 
descriptions of it accord with that no- 
tion. Other accounts of the Greek 
fire more clearly point to a rocket, or 
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pyrotechnical contrivance of similar 
nature. A description of the Greek 
fire given by Joinville,* evidently 
refers to the latter; but the reader 
shall judge for himself :— 

“Tt was thrown,” says he, ‘‘ from the 
bottom of a machine called a petrary, 
whence it came forward as large as a 
barrel of verjuice, with a tail of fire 
issuing from it as big as a great sword, 
making a noise in its passage like thun- 
der, and seeming like a dragon flying 
through the air; and from the great 
quantity of fire it threw out, giving such 
a light that one might see in the camp 
as if it had been day.” 


Such was the terror it occasioned 
among the commanders of King 
Louis’s army, that Gautier De Cariel, 
an experienced and valiant knight, 

ave it as his advice, that as often as 
it was thrown they should all pros- 
trate themselves on their elbows and 
knees, and beseech the Lord to deliver 
them from the danger against which 
He alone could protect them. This 
counsel was adopted and practised, 
besides which the king, being in bed 
in his tent, as often as he was in- 
formed that the Greek fire was thrown, 
raised himself in his bed, and with 
uplifted hands thus besought the 
Lord :—“Good Lord God ! preserve 
my people.” Geoffrey de Vinesauf, 
whe accompanied King Richard I. to 
Palestine, says that “with pernicious 
stench and livid flame it consumes 
even flint and iron ; nor could it be ex- 
tinguished with water.” A Floren- 
tine monk composed the following 
Latin rhyme to describe the properties 
of Greek fire. We hope the truth- 
fulness of the description is equal to 
the badness of the Latinity :— 
“ Pereat o utinam ignis hujus vena, 

Non enim extinguitur aqua sed arena, 

Vix que vinum acidum arctat ejus pena 

Et urina stringitur ejus vix habena, 

Iguis hic conficitur tantum per paganos, 

Ignis hic exterminat tantum Christianos 

In cantatus namque est per illos prophanos 

Ab hoe perpetuo Christe, libera nos 


Well, then, considering that Gen- 
ghis Khan is acknowledged to have 
employed Greek fire; that the term 
often stands for a rocket; and that 
the construction of a rocket presup- 

the knowledge of gunpowder, 
1.¢., a compound of sulphur, nitre, and 
charcoal; we are not so sure that 
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Genghis Khan was ignorant of the 
triple mixture and its application to 
warfare. 

Thus have we, beginning with gun- 
peer subsequent to the times of 

thwartz and Bacon, gone steadily 
back, demolishing the claims of the 
pair to its discovery on our way, until 
we find ourselves stuck fast amidst 
testimony of questionable fidelity, 
which the writings of Marcus Grecus 
supply. 

o vary the monotony of our la- 
bours, suppose we now commence at 
the other end of the history of gun- 
powder; availing ourselves of the 
earliest testimony extant on the topic. 

The earliest-known account of gun- 
powder is to be found in a code of 
Gentoo laws—and, still more extra- 
ordinary, that account represents gun- 
powder as being applied to projectile 
fire-arms. The Gentoo code adverted 
to is thought to have been ceval 
with the time of Moses. The notice 
of gunpowder appears in the Sanscrit 
a translated at page 53 by 

alhed. It is as follows :— 

“ The magistrate shall not make war 
with any deceitful machine, or with 
poisoned weapons, or with cannon and 
guns, or any kind of fire-arms; nor 
shall he slay in war a person born an 
eunuch, nor any person who, putting 
his arms together, supplicates for quar- 
ter, nor any person who has no means 
of escape.” 

Halhed observes — “It will, no 
doubt, strike the reader with wonder, 
to find a prohibition of fire-arms in 
records of such unfathomable anti- 
quity ; and he will, probably, hence 
renew the suspicion, which ae long 
been deemed absurd, that Alexander 
the Great did absolutely meet with 
some weapons of this kind in India, 
as a passage in Quintus Curtius seems 
to ascertain. Gunpowder has been 
known in China, as well as in Hin- 
dostan, far beyond all periods of in- 
vestigation. The word fire-arms is 
literally Sanscrit—Agnee aster (agny- 
astra), a weapon of fire. They de- 
scribe the first species of it to have 
been a kind of dart or arrow, tipped 
with fire, and discharged upon the 
enemy froma bamboo. Among seve- 
ral extraordinary properties of this 
weapon, one was, that after it had 


* L'Esprit des Croissades. 
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taken its flight, it divided into several 
separate streams of flame, each of 
which took effect, and which, when 
once kindled, could not be extin- 
guished. But this kind of Agnee 
aster is now lost. Cannon, in the 
Sanscrit idiom, is called shét-aghnee 
(sataghni), or the weapon that kills 
a hundred men at once, from shété 
(sat a), a hundred, and ghénéh (han a), 
to kill ; and the Pooran Shasters, or 
histories, ascribe the invention of 
these destructive engines to Bééshdd- 
kerma (Viswakerma), the artist who 
is related to have forged all the wea- 
pons for the war which was main- 
tained in the Suttee Iogue between 
Dewta and Ossoor (Devata and 
Asura), or the good and evil spirits, 
for the space of one hundred years.”* 
If quotations, assiduously ferreted 
out from ancient authors by Dutens, 
be as unquestionable as his own zeal 
—that the ancients were well-ac- 
quainted with gunpowder is un- 
doubted. He quotes the attempt of 
Salmoneus to imitate thunder ;t and 
of the Brahmins to do the same ;t but 
the most remarkable quotation is 
from the life of Apollonius Tyanzeus, 
written by Philostratus, who roundly 
asserts that Alexander was driven 
out of India, or, at least, prevented 
extending his conquests there by force 
of gunpowder. 
It is hardly necessary to expatiate 
in these pages on the well-known 
character of Philostratus. Rightly 
or wrongly he has acquired the name 
of a “story-teller” in a bad sense ; 
and in this life of Apollonius, critics 
accuse Philostratus of more long-bow 
ractice than properly belongs to the 
istorian. Nevertheless weare surely 
not rash or partial in assuming that 
even Philostratus told the truth 
sometimes. Whether the following 
quotation be reliable or not, the 
reader must attempt to determine 
for himself :— 


‘These truly wise men (writes Phi- 
lostratus, alluding to the Oxydrace) 
dw: ll between the rivers Hyphasis and 
Ganges. Their country Alexander never 
entered, deterred, not by fear of the in- 


* Halhed, Trans. Gentoo Laws, Introduction, p. iii. 
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habitants, but, as I suppose, by religious 
motives; for. had he passed the Hy pha- 
sis, he might, doubtless, have made 
himself master of all the country round 
them; but their cities he never could 
have taken, though he had led a thou- 
sand as brave as Achilles, or three thou- 
sand such as Ajax to the assault; for 
they came not out to the field to fight 
those who attack them, but these holy 
men, beloved by the gods, overthrew 
their enemies with tempests, and thun- 
derbolts shot from their walls. It is said 
that the Egyptian Hercules and Bucchus, 
when they overran India, invaded this 

ople also, and having prepared war- 
ike engines, attempted to conquer them; 
they, in the meantime, made no show of 
resistance, appearing perfectly quiet and 
secure, but, upon the enemy's near ap- 
proach, they were repulsed with storms 
of lightning, and thunderbolts hurled 
upon them from above.” 


Now, we do not mean to assume to 
ourselves the function of defending 
Philostratus against the charge of 
story-telling, so commonly brought 
against him; still, par parenthese, it 
is fair to add, that the doubts which 
have been cast on his truthfulness 
are founded on the extraordinary 
things he narrated ;—nothing more. 
This is uncertain ground. Bruce 
came home from Abyssinia and pub- 
lished a description of Abyssinian 
rump-steak. He was counted a liar ; 
and hardly lived long enough to re- 
deem his character. A certain old 
salt provoked his grandmamma’s 
scepticism when he spoke to her of 
winged fishes—the thing was above 
her comprehension, and hence beyond 
her credence ; but she readily credited 
her grandson’s tale about fishing up a 
chariot-wheel on the anchor-flue from 
the bottom of the Red Sea. Let the 
critic, before consigning Philostratus 
to the father of lies, pause an instant, 
and remember that there exists a 
tendency in human nature to disbe- 
lieve a man who has once been sus- 
pected of averring the “thing that 
is not.” Does it not, we would ask, 
rather square with probabilities to 
suppose that the life of Apollonius is 
a story founded on fact, rather than 


+ Virg. Aneid, vi. 585; Themistius, Orat. xxvii. p. 337; Hyginus, Fabul. 61, 
650; Eustathius ad Odyss. A. 234, 1682, Ll. 1. 

1 Valerius Flaccus, lib. i., 662; Dion. Cassius, Hist. Rom. in Caligul., p. 662 ; 
and Johannes Antiochinus, Chronicaapud Peirasciana Valerii, Paris, 1604, p. 804, 
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a complete falsehood from one end to 
the other ? 

If the veracity of Philostratus had 
been in better repute, few, we opine, 
would have seen reason to doubt his 
statement relative to gunpowder. 
Presumptive testimony is in favour 
of it. Pyrotechny has been culti- 
vated from time immemorial in India, 
Burmah, and China. It is an art 
which almost necessarily presupposes 
the existence of gunpowder. 

As an instance of the facility 
wherewith discoveries get attributed 
to feigned inventors, we may just 

use here to specify the war-rocket. 

e, islanders, complacently refer that 
discovery to our countryman, Con- 

eve ; but Congreve himself is far 

rom seconding the claim. On the 
contrary, he distinctly avers, in his 
treatise on the war-rocket, that such 
projectiles had been used from time 
immemorial in Asia, and that he 
only perfected their construction. Of 
Chinese war-rockets we have seen 
specimens. They were captured at 
Amoy, and although insignificant 
weapons compared with our Con- 
greves or our Hales, the Chinese 
rockets would kill each its man or its 
horse—a result of some importance in 
war. The rockets were sky-rockets 
in point of fact; small sky-rockets, 
too ; each about six inches oe ; but 
each was surmounted with a sharp 
iron barb, which, according to certain 
experiments we have tried, would 
mortally wound a man or a horse at 
a range of 200 yards. We do not 
believe our friends, the Celestials, 
have ever constructed rockets of very 
large dimensions; but, as for the Bur- 
mese, they are the most gigantesque 
rocket-makers on the face of the 
earth, not unfrequently hollowing 
out a tree to e the case of a 
ingle missile. 

t is hardly possible, we aver, that 
the knowledge of powder should 
have long lain hidden to the natives 
of India. There, in many spots, nitre 
occurs as a natural efflorescence on 
the surface of the ground. We have 
only to assume the lighting of a fire 
on aspot thus studded with nitrous 
efflorescence, so that burning charcoal 
might mingle with saltpetre, and gun- 
powder would be suggested, if not 
positively discovered. The brilliant 
combustion resulting from a mixture 
of charcoal with nitre would suggest 
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the experiment of carefully incorpo- 
rating the two; when good, service- 
able gunpowder would result. The 
third constituent of modern gunpowder 
(sulphur) would, indeed, be wanting ; 
but very good gunpowder, chemically 
speaking, can be made without it. 
ulphur is of less use in promoting 
the combustibility or explosive force 
of gunpowder than in conferring plas- 
ticity to the gunpowder-cake and 
facilitating its granulation. 

We can imagine that some people 
will be opposed to the hypothesis, 
that gunpowder was a very ancient 
invention ; their minds having, invo- 
luntarily, slidden into the following 
channel of argument. Looking at 
the comparative modern date of fire- 
arms, or, at least, the acknowledged 
employment of fire-arms, “ how comes 
it,” some persons will demand, “ that 
catapults and balistz, arbalists, slings, 
and long-bows reigned supreme for so 
Inany centuries subsequent to the as- 
sumed discovery of gunpowder ?” 
En passant, we may remark, that the 
discovery of gunpowder, and its ap- 
plication to fire-weapons, involve two 
distinct questions ; but, assuming the 
application made, still the superiority 
of fire-weapons over all other projec- 
tiles is not necessarily a fact self- 
evident, and conceded. The casual 
thinker in these matters is apt to take 
the point for granted, that fire-arms 
have only to come in, and bows and 
arrows must at once go out. Nay, 
but it is not so. The long-bow and 
cloth yard-shafts held their own 
amongst us for more than 300 years 
contemporaneously with fire-arms. 
In the days of good Queen Bess, the 
English army numbered amongst the 
“men who shotte,” both archers and 
musketeers. Military writers of that 
epoch wrote much, and wrote strongly 
in favour of this or that rival weapon, 
according to their taste or convictions. 
The works are extant, and the modern 
reader having examined them impar- 
tially, will be in a position to arrive 
at conclusions for himself. For our 
part, we think the advocates of 
archery have the best of it. When 
the reader bears in mind that the 
muskets, or rather hand-guns of those 
days were fired by a matchlock—that 
ow could not be held at arm’s length 
without a rest—that not only were 
two sorts of gunpowder employed, 
coarse for the charge, and fine or 
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mealed powder (tutch or touch pow- done the State some service, and it 
der) for priming—that the epoch of may be, perhaps, ungracious to say 
bayonets had not arrived—and that much against her; still it must be 
considerable difference of opinion ex- averred that a British yew-bow would 
isted as to whether there ought or have beaten her shamefully, both for 
ought not to be wadding interposed accuracy, distance, and rapidity of 
between powder and ball—he, per- shooting. The penetration of an 
haps, may be inclined to think with arrow, too, was considerable. Sup- 
us, that the good old English cloth pose, to illustrate the latter, we cite 
yard-shaft was a better weapon than an instance of an arrow-shot accident 
the Elizabethan ancestors of Brown which occurred in the time of Queen 
Bess. Bess, as set forth in a book of Chirur- 
If another illustration be thought gery, written by Maister William 
necessary of the fact that bows and Clowe, surgeon to her Elizabethan 
ere can hold their — as wea- Majesty :— 
pons of war, in presence of fire-arms, {, os i 
we point to'the Chinese. The Celes- “7 creofa serving man which was she 
tials have some knowledge of gun- head sticking in the bone. ; 
ever, and its application to war- “ A few years past, at a great muster- 
are, as we know to our cost. Never- jing up of souldiers at Pileend Greene, 
theless, the Chinese to this day hold neere London, amongst those bands of 
their small arms of fire in little esteem, 


L trained men there was appointed a cer- 
and continue to prefer the bow. tain number of archers, who, after they 


As regards the English long-bow,' had marched a long time, in the end the 
it is an insult to that noble weapon bow-men were divided from the pike- 
to institute comparisons between it Pe? and shot aa to trie =e ——— 
and small fire-arms of Elizabethan fon. 2 mark about sixe or seven score 
(pay ree off, by misfortune one of their arrowes 

; Pe did hit a gentleman’s servant, called 
oe manana neta i Master Withipole, into ye outside of his 
anybody sho urn up his 


L l his left legge, so that the shaft was firmly 
nose scorningly at our daring to in- fixed in the bone, yet being agood way 
stitute a comparison between the arm off beyond the mark when he received 


of Crecy and Poictiers, and the ho- this hurt. There was at that time one 
noured weapon of Egypt, the Penin- in the field which professed surgerie, and 
sula, and Waterloo, we say, “pause proferred to dress the wounde presently 
awhile, listen, and reflect.” We will jj = place where ¢ patient ee 
even give a point to Brown Bea, and He; icing in great panes, was la of 
still dare to institute a comparison to dress him, who forthwith did attempt 
between herself and the long-bow. to take out the arrowe, nothing regard- 
_ a shall 4 - Den 4 ing the renting or tearing of the muscles, 
wn Bess—our musket of compari- 


but overhastily and unadvisedly did 
son shall be a percussion musket—the pull out the shaft, and left the arrow- 


very best of its sort. Well, what head fast fastened into the bone, beinga 

then? What is the effective range barbed head, as are commonly all our 

of such a musket? At a distance cee Soe air Pye pecagy | 

. e would have excused the matter, an 

an -sneeoding lo. ay : an seemed to say that the head was ill glued 
: ? >? or fastened to the arrowe, and so he 

one mene one one ould ie dressed the patient to his friends’ great 
man. a hun¢ an yar 


& mal ! 1 disliking ; for that the patient was im- 
it might or it might not. At three mediately troubled and molested with a 
undred yards it could not be de- hot distemperature, much pains, and in- 


nded upon to hitabarn. Ateight mumerable swellings, which induced a 
yundred yards the ball would infal- fever, and his stomacke clean taken 
libly hit something ;—but what or ®¥aY from the meate. Then it was the 
whereabout the result could only wae aoe peewee of ae Spinola, 
. in Fenchurch-street, where I did dwell, 

aake or. ey, —_ to send for me, and there I found ye sur- 
sown was @ good-lor-nothing = geon, but his patient being in extreme 
Weapon at ranges beyond two hun- paines. Wherefore, in my presence, for 

yards. De mortwis nil nisi, &e. 


< that they would be ridde of this fellow, 
Well, Brown Bess is defunct, andthe they said they were greatly aggrieved 
Enfield takes her place! She has with him, and told him that he had 
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stained his practice in preserving and 
dressing his patient so ill; and that his 
abuse was great and deserved punish- 
ment. Then he went about to blear 
their eyes with a little beggarly elo- 
quence, the .which he had learned 
amongst a sort of treacherous runa- 
gates, counterfeit landlopers, sophysti- 
call mountybanks, cosening quacksal- 
vers, and such like falseengling deceivers, 
with their paradoxical innovations, 
whose native soile is to them a wilde cat, 
and who abuse all good artes wheresoever 
they come or abide. But to avert cir- 
cumstances, I say, he vanished awaye in 
darkness, as may appear in my former 
bookes, where I have more at large 
spoken of him and other like abusers, 
whose bloudy hands without knowledge 
doe hazard the lives of many.” 


Well done, Mr. Clowes! But how 
about the arrow-head? He tells 
us :— 

“ I did put down a probe into the bot- 
tome of the wounde, where, manifestly, 
I did feele the head fixed in the bone, 
and by reason the orifice of the wound 
was so straight and swoine that I could 
not dilate any instrument sufficiently to 
apprehend and take hold of the arrowe- 
head ; therefore I was driven to make a 
reasonable large incision downe to the 
bottome, and then did put into the place 
of my incision a dilatorium to open the 
wound, and so presently took holde of 
the arrow-head with a rostrum gruinum, 
and then moved it by little and little, so 
very gently, with safety I tooke out the 
arrow-head.” 


So much about the penetration of 
an English arrow! It was pretty con- 
siderable, as Master Withipole could 
have testified. As regards distance 
and accuracy of aim, it was enacted in 
the reign of Henry VIIL., that no one, 
under a penalty, should practice ar- 
chery at a shorter distance than 220 
yards ; and we learn, amongst other 
anecdotes of the skill of Cornish 
archers during the reign of the same 
monarch, that one of them, to show 
his skill, shot a sparrow from the back 
of a cow. 

The drawbacks to military archery 
really consisted in the liability of the 
string to break ; its relaxation in rainy 
cn Sh the greater influence of the 
wind on arrows than on musket balls ; 
and, lastly, the defenceless condition 
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of archers when their store of arrows 
was shot away. Comparatively few 
persons may be prepared to hear that 
the bayonet was attached to the long 
bow more than forty years before the 
method was discovered of attaching 
it to the musket. Such, however, is 
the fact. In the reign of Charles I. 
improvements effected in the musket 
began to elbow the long-bow so un- 
eomfortably, that advocates of the 
latter endeavoured to increase its etti- 
ciency by arming one end with a pike 
or dagger—a bayonet in point of fact : 
and here, by the way, one cannot 
resist improving the occasion, by de- 
siring the reader to figure to himself 
how stiff a bow must be made in order 
to render it a fitting handle for a pike- 
head. The combination was invented 
by one William Neade, who has given 
a full exposition of his views in a book 
called the Double-armed Man. For 
some reason the double arm never 
came into use. The day of the bayo- 
net wasathand. Already had match- 
locks given place to spanner or wheel 
locks. Already had the weight of 
muskets been so considerably reduced, 
that they could be shouldered with- 
out a rest. The weight of the musket 
was gradually being lowered to the 
standard weight of a pike-handle, so 
that no great stretch of ingenuity was 
wanting to show how—by thrusting a 
dagger into the muzzle, the musket 
would become a pike. According to 
Pére Daniel, bayonets of this descrip- 
tion were introduced into France 
about 1671. At last followed the dis- 
covery of fixing the bayonet laterally, 
as on modern fire-arms. Such bayo- 
nets were first used under Marshal 
Castenat, in 1693, at the battle of 
Marsaglia, when the slaughter which 
followed was immense. Ten years 
after followed the battle of Spires, 
and, in 1705, the battle of Calcinata, 
both very bloody, owing to the new 
bayonet. Military men could no 
longer resist the great fact. In France 
pikes had been abolished by royal 
ordinance with the advice of Marshal 
Vauban, in 1703. They were laid 
aside in England about the same 
time. 
J.S. 





